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Art. I.—The Monks of the West: from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. 
By the Count DE MONTALEMBERT, Member of the French 
Academy. 38 vols. London: W. Blackwood. 1861. 


AN English writer on Monasticism, not by any means ungenerous, 
and considering the associations of his day, writing with a 
singular freedom from prejudice, says: ‘If the routine of 
‘monastic observance furnish the standard of excellence, then is 
‘man but a barrel-organ set to psalm-tunes.’* If so, indeed the 
world ought to have been harmonious, for in the sixteenth century 
a very large section of society was of the barrel-organ order. 
From the apostolical co-operators of the first age and the 
‘Equites Sancti Georgii seu Constantiniani’ of the fourth cen- 
tury, which was the first sodality of monks, down to 1730, which 
witnessed the enrolment of other knights of S. George (‘S. 
Georgii Equites Bavariz ’), the historian reckons up no less than 
169 bodies, not counting some eighteen of uncertain date, such 
as the Reformed Capuchins, the tertiary Carmelites, the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican Orders of Mary Magdalen.’ If in an age 
that witnesses the decline of the old monastic system, which 
has no new, or a very small number of very new, corporations 
and sodalities to point to, members of the religious bodies are 
very numerous, what must those numbers have been in the 
feudal ages which came to an end with the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, when it was a matter of complaint that the 
puissance of the nations was crippled, and their opportunities 
lost, by the withdrawal of so many men to the religious life, who 
otherwise might have been useful soldiers of the state secular, 





1 ‘British Monachism,’ by G. T. D. Fosbrooke. 4to. Nichol, London. New 
edition, 1817, p. 214. 

2 ‘The Equites S. Georgii Bavarie Ordo-militaris Religiosus’ was enrolled by 
Charles Albert, the Elector, by authority of Benedict XIIL, April 24, 1730 :— 
‘Fidem illi Pontificiam, viduarum et pupillorum causas tuendas virtutumque 
Christo dignarum studium voto desuper prastito promittunt.’ 
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and by the misdirection of funds which, instead of feeding the 
quiet brotherhoods, ought, in the judgment of the soldiers, to 
have been utilized to supply the means and the appliances of 
glorious war? The antiquity and the universality of the monastic 
institute, its immense diffusion, and its world-wide popularity, 
demonstrate what a valuable instrument it was held to be, and 
deserved to be held, of the Church militant. And yet when the 
great Lateran Council, in 1214, ruled that there should be no 
further increase of orders, but that all new sodalities must 
agglomerate themselves to some of the already existing bodies, 
the Roman Church seemed to exhibit a certain weariness of the 
system, which at different times in the history of the Western 
Church has taken the form of impatience—an impatience which 
showed itself ever and anon in the secularization or reorganiza- 
tion of the original foundations. Whatever guilt there is in a 
proceeding of this kind, it does not lie at the door of this 
Reformed Church or Protestant nation of England. For what- 
ever violent and unjustifiable proceedings may have taken place 
under Henry VII1.—and the impartial historian will own that 
in some instances the only remedy for existing evils was in the 
entire extinction of some houses—these measures were taken 
by Romanists, and were accepted under the reign of the most 
sincere and faithful of Romanists, Queen Mary, nor was any en~ 
deavour made by Cardinal Pole to undo the mischief done in the 
visitation of the religious houses. The poetry of monasticism, in 
fact, had long passed away. The actual state, in the light of com- 
mon day, was found to be unprofitable. It was the poetic age of 
monasticism when, in some savage woodland or inhospitable 
wild, a few brethren assembled to build a new home for their 
devotions on the model of the house they had left. Those were 
days of violence and outrage, when the great tribulation in the 
earth seemed to justify this isolation from mankind, and the 
abandonment, on the part of those men bound to this service, of 
all efforts for the amelioration and reconstruction of society. 
So long as violence and war predominated, so long was a seclu- 
sion, which else one might call selfish, justified, and the quick 
decline from the strictness and severity of the assumed profes- 
sion delayed; so long were the ills sure to arise from an inor- 
dinate subjectivism kept out of view. But when quiet, and 
wealth, and ease, and the reverence of others for the monastic 
profession—a reverence inherited from a past, not merited by e 
present generation—began to test the institution, the actual of 
the monastic life, as weighed by the society of the age, came to 
be very lowly esteemed indeed. Nor is this the conclusion ea 
post facto arrived at from historical inquiries, and vented by a 
cynical and rationalizing age. From among the monks them- 
selves arose persons speaking perverse things of the brotherhoods, 
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and convincing the world, full ready to be convinced, that 
‘cucullus non facit monackum.’ To whomsoever we may be 
indebted for the ‘ Literze obscurorum virorum,’ these no doubt 
trained the genius and refined the sarcasm of Francis Rabelais. 
He was a Franciscan, but he left the Cordeliers, and, by permis- 
sion of Pope Clement VII., he joined the wealthy and more 
indulgent order of S. Benedict. Then, abandoning the regular 
habit, he took that of a secular priest. He was after this 
brought to the diocese of Paris by his friend, the Bishop of 
Paris, Cardinal du Bellay, who made him prebendary of S. 
Maur des Fossez, and curate of the large parish of Meudon, 
where he was largely employed by that prelate. Now, it is not 
too much to say that the disrespect with which monasticism has 
been treated for centuries has been owing to the writings of 
this monk, whom the far-seeing Coleridge classes with the great 
creative minds of the world, such as Shakespeare and Daute. 
Certainly, what Cervantes was to chivalry, ‘ smiling it away,’ that 
Rabelais has been to the monks. Even the cautious Hallam, in 
his ‘ Literature of Europe,’ writes of him thus :— 

‘The most celebrated, and certainly the most brilliant performance in the 
path of fiction that belongs to this age, is that of Rabelais. Few books are 
less likely to obtain the praise of a rigorous critic, but few have more the 
stamp of originality, or show a more redundant fertility, always of language, 
and sometimes of imagination. His reading is large, but always rendered 
subservient to ridicule; he is never serious in a single page, and seems to 
have had little other aim, in his first two volumes, than to pour out the 
exuberance of his animal guiety.’ 

This illustrious genius, this friend of cardinals and prelates, 
this prebendary and parish priest, died in this fashion :—‘ Being 
‘very sick, the Cardinal du Bellay sent his page to him to have 
‘an account of his condition. His answer was, “ Tell my lord 
‘in what circumstances thou findest me: I am just going to 
‘leap into the dark. He is up in the cock-loft ; bid him keep 
‘where he is. As for thee, thou’lt always be a fool. Let down 
‘the curtain, the farce is done.” A little before this he called for 
‘his domino (so some in France call a sort of hood which certain 
‘ecclesiastics wear), saying, “‘ Put me on my domino, for I am 
‘cold ; besides, I will die in it, for ‘ Beati qui in Domino moriun- 
‘tur.”’! It is of this very Rabelais that Voltaire, in his first 
letter on ‘Eminent Writers against the Christian Religion,’ 
says—his criticism curiously illustrating the eulogies of Hallam 
and Coleridge :— 

‘His book is a heap of the most impertinent and gross filth that a drunke 
monk could bring off his stomach ; and yet it must be owned that it is a very 
curious satire of the Pope, of the Church, and of all the events of the time. 
He chose, too, for his greater security, to write under the mask of folly. 
You will please to observe that Rabelais dedicated that part of his work whica 





1 Life by Urquhart, prefixed to Works. 
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contaius this severe satire on the Church of Rome to the Cardinal Odet de 
Chatillon. This book was printed with an “ imprimatur” license; oud this 
license of a satire upon the Roman Catholic religion was granted in favour of 
the obscenities in it; nor was the book ever prohibited in France. Would 
you think it, that the buffoon, who thus laughed aloud at the Old and New 
Testament [he might have added the Blessed Eucharist and everything 
divine], was a curate! How did he die? With these words in his mouth, 
“T am going in quest of a great may-be.”’ 

Whether, then, we take Voltaire’s criticism, whose language 
does not do justice to the incredible filthiness of the celebrated 
writer he criticizes, or the more esthetical judgment of Cole- 
ridge, who declared he could write a treatise on the moral 
elevation of Rabelais, ‘which would make the Church stare and 
‘the conventicle groan, and yet would be truth and nothing but 
‘the truth;’ whichever of these views we adopt, it is evident 
that the Church of Rome herself is directly responsible for the 
too general discredit under which, for three centuries, the 
monastic societies have laboured. For all the wit of Rabelais, 
and it is great, and all his learning, which is astonishing, are 
devoted to heaping scorn and contempt upon the monks. ‘ Friar 
John of the Funnels’ is the person who embodies the monastic 
idea and represents it. He is, according to Voltaire, ‘the 
monk of those times.’' Assuming, then, that the commis- 
sioners of Henry VIII. and the pungent sarcasms of the ex- 
Cordelier have justice and truth in any measure on their sides— 
we stay not to discuss here the measure or degree—we find that 
the evils and mischiefs into which the monks fell were those 
exactly into which every one falls who, reversing the divine 
ordinance of labour, passes his time in constructive idleness. 
We reverence the learned labours of the Benedictines, but those 
labours were no part of their vocation. However profitable to 
us, as regards the supreme duty of persons under vows, they were 
nothing more than a strenuous idleness. The labour entailed 
upon religious persons is labour for the evangelization of society ; 
it is labour after perfection in saving souls, the highest attain- 
able point of Christlikeness, Any consociation of religious 
persons together, who fail to make this the final aim and end of 
all their discipline, who, their sympathies narrowed within the 
round of conventual observances, and who, aiming at self- 
discipline as though that were attainable in solitude, refuse to go 
forth, and possess the earth and subdue it, cannot fail to exhibit 
a further confirmation of all past experiences, how monastic 
institutions have their golden age and their iron, but no inter- 
vening period. We are the more bold to say this, because our 
own conviction is that in this fact we have the secret of all the 
failures of the monastic societies. The second generation saw the 


Rabelais’ antipathy to Calvin is well known. 
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decline and fall of the great Church of Ephesus. Rapid growth and 
rapid extinction! Intolerance of error guarantees no permanence 
if, as in Ephesus, it be unconnected with active love.' We need 
ourselves to repeat this maxim to ourselves. The crying neces- 
sity of a re-establishment of brotherhoods among ourselves is 
becoming every day more confessed; the literature of monasticism 
is daily engrossing more and more attention. Within a few 
years, the life of S. Bernard has been twice reviewed in the 
Christian Remembrancer, the writers in both cases rivalling one 
another in their expression of reverential admiration. We are 
therefore all the more anxious to affirm late and early that the 
religious life—since so we must call it to be brief—offers no 
escape from the world, no indulgence of favourite aims, no 
salvation and perfection of se/f. It is a calling: a calling to 
labour for others while secured in the possession of a more un- 
interrupted converse with Jesus; a calling for each to become, 
if so needed, dva@ewa from Christ for the brethren. And as 
there is no land to which, by the very conditions of its social life, 
the monastic institutions are more congenial, no land where the 
institution has trained nobler saints, and produced greater and 
more glorious and more Church-wide fruits, so is there no land 
under the sun where such ‘ helps ’ and ‘ ministrations,’ as brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods can render to the regular ministry of the 
Church, are more needed. For, cursed with the double curse of 
unsanctified wealth and a secular control of the truth, this 
empire contains within itself such a mass of utter moral and 
social degradation as never yet perhaps in all the centuries of 
human life lay so close to, or came into ghastlier contrast with, 
a wealthy and a vaulting Pharisaism. With all our loud cant 
about illumination, progress, and religious freedom, or perhaps 
because of it, the morality of our population and the chastity 
of our women set us low in the catalogue of European States. 
Like Spain, when all the Western world was hers—like Venice, 
that Tyre of the waters, ere she fell—England is rich, but 
rotten in much of her social structure. Aids are needed on all 
hands to rescue the foundering nation. We shall need these 
institutions as time goes on more and more. They belong to our 
Church ; they will endear her more than ever to the people. It 
was on the eve of great troubles that, for the last time, we meet 
with the account of a religious house founded in our Reformed 
Church :— 

‘In 1633 Charles I. in his progress to Scotland to be crowned, went to see 
a Protestant nunnery at Gedding Parva, near Stilton, in Huntingdonshire, 
instituted and appointed by Mrs. Farrar, a widow of eighty years of age, who 





1 See some very admirable remarks in Archbishop Trench’s ‘Commentary on 
the Epistles to the Seven Churches,’ pp. 77—79. 
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said that she had bidden adieu to all fears and hopes in this world, and only 
desired to love God. In this house none were permitted to remain who would 
not devote themselves to prayers at certain hours, and eat and drink by 
measure. Within her chapel was a rich altar, crucifix, and wax candles; and 
before the reading of prayers they bowed thrice to the altar as they went up 
and came down. They were at liberty to use any vocation within the house 
—binding books, or teaching scholars.’ ! 

May a voice go forth from this and a thousand other desolated 
sanctuaries to the Church of the land, calling on priests and 
people to build up the waste places in her defences, and repair 
the breaches of many generations. 


The remarks which we have made hitherto have not been 
thrown out at random. They are intended to bear not only on 
the prospects of a restoration of conventual life among ourselves, 
but also on the work which is more particularly under review. 
Count Montalembert is no stranger, however opposed he may be, 
to the teaching and the feeling of the English Church. His 
large acquaintance with the literature of England will justify us 
in his mind when we affirm that all the great literature of 
England is full to overflowing of high and beautiful eulogiums 
on the monastic order. The gentle satire of Chaucer is directed 
against what we feel to be exceptional, and may be compared to 
the still more chaste and delicate raillery directed against the 
clergy of to-day by one who appreciates fully the services of the 
English Church-—we mean Mr. Trollope. But from Spenser, 
whose devout Hermit, in ‘ his little chappelle edified,’ ‘ could file 
his tongue as smooth as glass,’ and who 

‘ Told of popes and saints ; while evermore 
He strewed an “‘ Ave Maria” after and before,’ 

down to the chastest simile of Milton or the sublime comparison 
of Wordsworth, who speaks of eve’s 

‘ Holy time as quiet as a nun, 

Breathless with adoration,’ 
English literature, with a remarkable consent, speaks in ad- 
miring phrase of the monastic profession. In the universal 
life of all Shakespeare’s dramas, what reverence is paid to monk 
and nun! Rare Ben Jonson, in words quoted by our author, 
says, Protestant as he was, of those whom Wordsworth calls 
‘ doers of disinterested good,’ ‘I never read of a hermit but in 
‘imagination I kiss his feet ; never of a monastery, but I fall on 
‘my knees and kiss the pavement.’ With an English training, 





1 Fosbrooke, p. 398. In 1696, the learned Mary Astell projected the founding of 
a sisterhood for the purpose of a school, and as an asylum for the unfortunate. 


Because assimilated to conventual institutions, the design was overthrown by 
Bishop Burnet. 
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or at all events whatever the training, our author is fully 
acquainted with English literature; with his knowledge of 
that, and, if he ever knew anything of English history, with his 
knowledge of the prominent part taken by monks and religious 
in the political events of this country until with the heavenly- 
minded Matthew d’Oviedo—that saintly disseminator of shot 
and powder, and the ill-advising adviser of James II.—professed 
persons vanished, as such, from the higher political circles of 
English life ;—that with such knowledge as this, he should have 
been so wholly ignorant, as he represents himself, of what a 
monk was, is altogether surprising. And yet an Englishman, in 
a little work which still has, whatever its merits, a place in 
English literature, has sketched a monk with a pencil which 
affects, at least here, with success a reverential grace; and the 
enthusiasm of Count Montalembert, in street or solitude has 
never met, we venture to declare, a more devotional presence, a 
more pure and unearthly recluse, than the Guido-headed monk 
of the ‘Sentimental Journey.’! But Count Montalembert 
says :— 


‘Some years ago, who understood what a monk really was? For myself, I 
had no doubt on the subject when I commenced this work. I believed that 
I knew something which approached to the idea of a saint—to that of the 
Church ; but I had not the least notion of what a monk might be, or of the 
monastic order. I was like my time [French time]. In all the course of my 
education, domestic or public, no one, not even among those who were specially 
charged to teach me religion and history, no one considered it necessary to 
give me the least conception of the religious orders. Thirty years had scarcely 
passed since their ruin; and already they were treated as a lost species, of 
whom fossil bones reappeared from time to time, exciting curiosity or repug- 
nance, but who had no longer a place in history among the living. The first 
time that I saw the dress of a monk—must I confess it P—was on the boards 
of a theatre, in one of those ignoble parodies? which hold too often, among 
modern nations, the place of the pomps and solemnities of religion. Some 
years later I encountered, for the first time, a real monk ; it was at the foot 
of the Grande Chartreuse, at the entrance of that wild gorge, on the brink of 
that bounding torrent, which no one can ever forget who has once visited that 
celebrated solitude. I knew nothing then of the services or of the glories 
which that despised cowl ought to have recalled to the least instructed 
Christian; but I remember still the surprise and emotion into which that 
image of a vanished world threw my heart. To-day, even alter so many 
emotions, so many different contests, so many labours, which have revealed to 
me the immortal grandeur of the part taken by the religious orders in the 
Church, this recollection survives, and steals over me with infinite sweetness. 
How much I wish that this book may leave a similar impression upon those 
who encounter it on their way, and inspire some, not only with respect for 
that vanquished grandeur, but with the desire to study it, and the duty of 
rendering to it justice.’ —Vol. i. p. 11. 





1 The extravagant Protestantism of a later literature has been thoroughly im- 
bued with Rabelaisian sentiment on this topic. ¥ 
? And yet the legitimate descendants of the mystery lays. 
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By all means let justice be done, but it must be borne in 
mind that the sober ends of Christian edification, for which such 
a work as the present was surely written, requires us to turn 
aside from all melodramatic views of the theme, and control 
those flights of the imagination which are sure to be stimulated 
in every responsive reader by narratives of heroical saintliness 
as remarkable as they are occasional. For this is the striking 
point. It is all the more needful for us to distinguish between 
an institution recognised by Scripture and venerable by the 
loftiest associations, and man’s use of that institution—a use which, 
judging from the results, must have been all along very much of 
an abuse, if a system so powerful, and reckoning so large a 
body of followers, nevertheless has elevated to an _ historical 
position so very few, and of these few many who owed, like Atha- 
nasius, their eminence to an original genius, and with whom the 
professed life was of the nature of an accident. Putting aside, how- 
ever, for the present this train of thought, let us say that we have in 
the above extract an account of the conception of a very valuable 
work, which, taken in hand after an interval of twenty years 
since his (the author’s) publication of the life of S. Elizabeth, he 
now has resumed, at the request of Pio Nono, and reverentially 
dedicates to him. As yet only three volumes have been pub- 
lished, but the whole work will embrace the period from S. 
Benedict to 8. Bernard, who, as a public man, by consent of all 
‘ takes rank besides Ximenes, Richelieu, and Bossuet’"—(we would 
have thought, far higher rank)—but who owed his renown to the 
labours of Gregory VII., the monk-pontiff, who died six years 
before the birth of S. Bernard. The volumes which have been 
published contain an Introduction of 280 pages, an account of the 
Roman empire after the peace of the Church, and of the 
monastic precursors in the East and West. The history of S. 
Benedict and of S. Gregory the Great is followed by an account 
of the monks under the first Merovingians, and this sketch is 
followed by an account of S. Columbanus and the Irish in Gaul. 
A discussion of the Christian origin of the British Isles is 
succeeded by a review of the life and labours of S. Columba and 
S. Augustine. As the monastic history of four or five centuries 
remains to be narrated, we may hope at some future day to 
resume the consideration of so important a work. 


We gladly abandon ourselves thenceforward to the fervent 
and pious guidance of Count Montalembert. We cannot name 
a more seasonable work. At a time when the ill-directed 
criticism of our day is devoted to whitening the sepulchres of 
long-departed scoundrelism, we may well discharge a debt of 
justice and honour, and ere it is too late, do homage to a most 
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cruelly and unjustly discredited institution. We have been so 
full of the quickly-developed vices of the religious orders, that 
we have not been capable of acknowledging, or indeed, even 
considering the other side of the picture. It is evidently with a 
heart keenly alive to the interest of the subject, ‘a heart’ of 
which, touchingly and truly, he says that it is ‘ younger than its 
age,’ that our author takes up his pen to write the panegyric,— 
but he disdains this—of the monks. He even presses into his 
service no less remarkable a person than Ernest Renan, whose 
words ‘it is certain that in losing the institution of monastic 
life, the human mind has lost a great school of originality,’ he 
employs to corroborate his statements in the text :— 


‘The distinctive characteristic, which shines from all the series of great 
monastic creations and existences, and which I desire to exhibit before my 
readers, is strength; not that strength which man has in common with 
animals; not that material strength which demoralises the world with its 
contemptible triumphs; not that external strength, the dangerous help of 
which is invoked too often by blind and cowardly Christians; not that strength 
which consists’ in imposing on others one’s own convictions and interests ; but 
that yhich signifies the discipline of self, the power of ruling, of restraining, 
of subduing rebellious nature—that strength which is a cardinal virtue, and 
which overcomes the world by courage and sacrifice. I do not hesitate to 
aflirm that the monks, the true monks of the great age of the Church, are the 
representatives of manhood under its most pure and energetic form—of man- 
hood, intellectual and moral—of manhood, in some manner condensed by 
celibacy, protesting against all vulgarity and baseness, condemning itself to 
efforts more great, sustained and profound than are exacted by any worldly 
career, and by this means making of earth only a stepping-stone to heaven 
and of life but a long series of victories.’—Vol. 1. p. 27. 


Herewith Count Montalembert further testifies that the monks 
illustrated this moral vigour by a remarkable freedom from any- 
thing servile and sycophantish. Aud they never failed to cultivate 
the natural virtues side by side with the spiritual graces. Thus 
Monachism supplied, as our author words it, a ‘school of true 
courage, true freedom, true dignity ;’ and he then proceeds to 
pass a touching eulogium on the genius and sanctity of Lacordaire, 
and to consider the services rendered to Christianity by the monks. 
No such charity has ever been practised as the organized alms- 
giving by the monks. And if he who lives under the dispensa- 
tion of a poor-law providence thinks this a better system, and the 
highest result of the benevolent inventiveness of our age, he must 
admit that recent disclosures have not been reassuring in this 
direction. Anyhow, there is something fit in the administration 
of alms by religious persons; and it is well to have so important 
an undertaking presided over by those who do not measure 
by the left hand what the right hand giveth. But the necessity 
of continued intercession for the whole Body of God, admits of 
no dispute; and intercessory prayer was beyond any question 
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the great work of Monachism. We have annihilated Monas- 
ticism, and we glory in its destruction; but what means have 
we provided in its room to carry on the unceasing supplications 
of the Church? And yet though lowered to such a laborious 
circle of industrious piety, and the comparatively gloomy pursuits 
of self-discipline, nothing could be possibly more alien from the 
fact than to imagine the monk either a gloomy or joyless person. 
The very names they have given to their homes are in proof of 
this, a long list of which is given (i. 67). What tender and 
gracious charities ruled there between brother and brother, may 
be illustrated from what is written in the life of Anselm; how 
Osborn, jealous of Anselm’s productions—though himself but 
a young brother—was moved to hatred against Anselm, and 
‘demonstrated it violently.’ 


* Anselm devoted himself to this young man. Gained upon him by degrees 
by his indulgences, traced for him the path of austerities, made him a saint, 
watched him night and day during his last sickness, and received his last sigh. 
Afterwards he still continued to love the soul of him who had been his enemy ; 
and not content with saying mass for bim every day during a year, he 
hastened from monastery to monastery solicting others to join him. e see 
it unceasingly specified among the qualities of the most pious abbots and 
exemplary monks that they were gay, joyous, amusing, loving to laugh. These 
expressions overflow above all from the pen of Orderic Vital, who speaking of 
himself in his long and precious history, tells us, “1 have borne, for forty-two 
years, with happiness, the sweet yoke of the Lord.” 8. Anselm, that great 
and irreproachable monk, certainly knew what he said, when he thus challenged 
the secular clergy of his time, “ You, who believe that it is easier to live reli- 
giously under the habit of a priest than to bear the burden of monastic life, 
behold and see with what lightness that burden is borne by Christians of each 
sex, of every age, and condition, who fill the entire world with their spiritual 
joy.” ’—Vol. iil. pp. 83—90. 


In another respect, the monastic institute has benefited the 
poor—albeit indirectly. At this age it is one of the characteristics 
of benevolence, to devise ‘treats’ and ‘outs’ for the over- 
worked children of toil. This, like most else, we are overdoing 
and spoiling. But, in the days of the monks, all classes but the 
monks were pervaded more or less with a sense of the insecurity 
and misery of the world. Whatever joy and festal feeling, 
reached in those days of evil the poor man’s lot, was furnished 
through the zeal and humanity of the monks. ‘ He who is 
ignorant of their services, has only a narrow and vulgar idea of 
virtue.’ Our author owns, however, that the monks relaxed the 
claims of duty: and acknowledges that their primitive strength 
was lamentably lessened by the abuses of the Commende. He 
argues that the imputed indolence of the monks, was but the 
leisure of the wealthy ; and as regards the charge of riches, he 
passionately argues :— 
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‘They were too rich! Yes, certainly, there were communities of extreme 
opulence, and this was one great cause of decay and corruption ; I admit it 
freely. The Church, remaining faithful to the intentions of the founders, had 
there a legitimate cause of intervention for the better division and more useful 
employment of monastic wealth. But was this a reason for its appropriation 
to the profit of the State? No; atbousand times, no! And who can venture 
to raise such a complaint from the midst of modern society, in which wealth 
henceforward takes the only distinction and sole evidence of social importance, 
has naturally become the object of covetousness less restrained, and more 
rapacious desire than at any other epoch? Too rich! but what buman autho- 
rity is entitled to fix the limit at which excessive wealth commences, or to 
trace boundaries to property legitimately acquired? It is religion alone which 
can distinguish here the necessary from the superfluous, and aetermine on a fit 
destination for that superfluity ; and yet, by a revolting wickedness, it is 
against herself only, against the sacred weakness of the Church, that men 
have systematically violated the rights of property. Tie Church alone had 
a right to say that the monks had too much wealth ; we can only say that they 
were rich; and we can justify their fortune in two words, by its origin and 
its employment.’—Vol. i. p. 114. 


Our author refuses to throw a veil over the corruptions of the 
religious orders, feeling, that by doing so, he would make it re- 
sponsible for him to explain how all the Catholic grandeur could 
have been so suddenly swept away. He will not speak wickedly 
for God. But, in the words of the great monk Lacordaire, 
‘ abuses prove nothing against any institution; and if it is neces- 
‘ sary to destroy everything that has been subject to abuse,—that 
‘is to say, of things good in themselves, but corrupted by the 
‘ liberty of man—God Himself ought to be seized on His inac- 
‘ cessible throne, where, too often we have seated our own passions 
‘ and errors by His side.’ Even Voltaire can be quoted (i. 131 n.) 
in avowing that ‘ there is no monastery that does not contain 
‘ admirable souls who do honour to human nature. It is certain 
‘that secular life has always been more vicious.’ The great 
external cause of the decline in monastical institutions, is to be 
found in the Commende already referred to, which enabled those, 
not monks, or unmarried laymen, to hold the greater part of the 
revenues of a monastery, with the title of Abbot. As to re- 
velations of the moral decay of houses, our author mentions 
indeed, the ‘ weak libertinage of Boccaccio,’ but he does not do 
himself and his subject the justice to say whether or no the Italian 
writer has misrepresented and slandered the monasteries of Italy. 
No remedy has been found for the terrible corruption which has 
made so many living institutes ‘ spiritual corpses.’ <A fair effort 
—made under Louis X1V.—might have been successful, but it 
was not made, though partially attempted. We seek in vain in 
the annals of the Church, since the Council of Trent, for a great 
and energetic effort against the evil, or even for a generous and 
reasonable appeal :— 
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‘That the bishops, and even the greatest among them, shvuld have ended by 
remaining passive witnesses of so many scandals, may be, if not justified, at 
least explained, by the abuse of exemptions, which had disarmed and set them 
aside from all intervention in the life of communities. But how shall we explain, 
that, among so many good popes, not ove was found to refuse the bulls which 
delivered the honour and possessions of the most celebrated monasteries to 

ersons uoto. iously unworthy, such as Bussy d’Amboise, and the Abbé Dubois ? 
ow shall we explain that all of tuem have left that purulent plague to eat 
deeper and deeper until the day of irremediable ruin?’—Vol. i. p. 155. 

How, indeed? There might as well have been, so far, no 
infallible Pontiff at all. Or shall we answer the inquiry by re- 
ferring to the case of Luther, and concluding that it was the same 
contemptuous indifference in a like case, to the ery for Reforma- 
tion? An indifference arising from the inability of the Pontiff, 
by reason of his infallibility ever to repent? ‘ Quidquid delirant 
reges,’ the monks were chastised. But they have been avenged. 
Not to speak of the Reformation, or the fact, that Henry VIIL., 
who ascended the throne the richest monarch of his age,—after all 
the Church treasure had been absorbed,—died the poorest, let us 
look to a later age. The son of Maria Theresa suppressed, in his 
states, 124 monasteries. The name of his empire has been extin- 
guished, and his dominions have been thrice bankrupt since then. 
Between 1830 and 1835, 3,000 monasteries ‘ disappeared from 
the soil of Europe.’ The number which Queen Christina anni- 
hilated in Spain, has not yet been estimated. Two hundred were 
extinguished in Poland. The war against monasteries begun by 
kings soon turned against them. The bodies of the Cid, of 
Alfred the Great, of James IV. of Scotland, have all been re- 
moved or dishonoured. The convent-sheltered graves of Laura, 
Heloise, Ximena, and Inez de Castro, have been all profaned. 
Then let us glance at the resulting changes. Five hundred 
convicts at Clairvaux replace the five hundred monks of Ber- 
nard; Fontevrault and 8S. Michael are houses of detention. 
Eysse, Beaulieu, Cadillac, Loos, are also central prisons. Cluny, 
‘the most illustrious monastery of Christendom, the church, 
‘ —which was the largest in Europe,—yielding in dimensions 
‘ only to S. Peter’s of Rome,’ Cambrom, and a dozen others, are 
all stables. A china factory occupies the site of the Chartreuse, of 
Seville, and swine are installed by German Lutherans in the 
cells of Noth-goties, ‘ and by French Catholics, under the ad- 
mirable sculptures of the cloister of Cadouin ’ (i. 177.) 

‘I stood in Grenada, one day, in the Albaycin, at the gate of the Convent of 
Santa Isabel la Real, founded by Isabella the Catholic, in memory of her 
couquests, still occupied by its noble inhabitants, but condemned to self- 
' extinction, the dictatorship of Espartero having interdicted them, as well as 
all the other convents in Spain from receiving novices. A woman approached 


and explained to me that savage interdict ; then, extending her hands towards 
the condemned convent, and flashing on it one of those burning glances which 
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cannot be forgotten, she exclaimed, with the accent of a Roman and the ardour 
of a Spaniard. these two words, Suma tirania! She was right; tyranny has 
inveuted nothing more oppressive than this stifling of devotion, chastity, and 
charity in the human soul. Let us believe, for the honour of the human species, 
that posterity will repeat that sentence, and define by the two words of the 
indignant Spanish woman, the policy and justice of these comedians of liberty. 
when they shall stand finally unmasked before its eyes. Besides, the Son of 
God has already pronounced their sentence, “ Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men ; 
for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to 
go m.”’—Vol. i. p. 192. 


Count Montalembert’s chapter on the false and true Middle 
Age is particularly attractive. The ordinary definition of the 
Middle Age is from the taking of Old Rome by the Goths, to 
the taking of New Rome by the Ottomans, or the catdSacis 
of Charles VIII. on Naples. This epoch is usually divided into 
two equal parts, and the earlier period up to the coronation of 
Charlemagne really does deserve the somewhat vague but common 
designation of the Dark Ages. The remaining part of medizval 
history our author would style the Middle Age proper, and the 
succeeding epoch he entitles the ‘ ancien regime.’ He complains 
of the confusion which ignorance on the one side, and the policy 
of absolutism on the other, ‘ has introduced between phases of 
‘ history totally different and even hostile to each other ’ (i. 195). 
‘It is important,’ exclaims our author, ‘ to free the true Middle 
* Ages, in their Catholic splendour, from all affinity with the 
‘ theory and practice of that renewed old pagan despotism which 
* still here and there contends with modern liberty’ (i. 125). He 
owus that the assertion of this important declaration—‘a work 
‘ so indispensable to the honour and enfranchisement of Catho- 
‘licism’ has been carried out by Protestants—in no case by 
that clergy of France so interested in the subject: and the 
question has been exhaustively disposed of by Guizot, Miiller, 
Voigt, Leo, and the two Menzels. There are two views of the 
Church in the Middle Age proper : the one represents her as the 
Land of Promise indeed, always triumphant, protected, and 
prosperous, ‘ governed by kings and nobles piously kneeling 
‘ before the priests; and by a devout, silent, and docile crowd, 
‘ tranquilly stretched out under the crook of their pastors, to 
‘ sleep in the shade under the double authority of the inviolably 
‘ respected throne and altar.’ But Count Montalembert is too 
true an historian and too candid a man to accept this view of 
the age. He depicts the time as one of the greatest disturbance, 
full of revolution, yet strong and vivacious, and Christian heroes 
appear all through more as athletes than men. 

Our author properly begins his work with the peace of the 
Church; and it is really quite refreshing to find the candour 
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which he has exhibited at the outset, carried out unflinchingiy 
through his work.’ He is not afraid to speak of the sudden, 
mysterious, and absolute failure of the Church on her high 
mission ; but the causes he finds for this precocious decay are 
the spread of heresy and the diffusion of politics in the Church. 
To enable the Church to save society, ‘a new element was 
*‘ necessary to the world, and a new force to the Church.’ The 
Roman world without the barbarians was an abyss of corruption 
and servitude; and the barbarised world was chaos without the 
monks. By the pity of God, the restorative element was fully 
constituted before the destruction arrived ; the close of the third 
century may be fixed ou as the date of the regular formation of 
the monastic order ; nor is it without its own spiritual significance 
that Egypt for a third time should lend a shelter and a secure 
retreat to the nascent hopes of the Israel of God. Our author, 
as in duty bound, briefly narrates the lives of Paul, Antony, 
Pacome, the two Ammons, the two Macarii; and the visit of 
Athanasius to the Thebaid. We can but glance at their con- 
tents. The monastic institutions of Sinai, Syria, Cyprus, Meso- 
potamia are briefly noticed as prefatory to the introduction of 
the chief actor, S. Basil. Up to this time these devotees lived 
‘in groups, under the sway of a discipline always severe, but 
‘ changeable and varied, according to the climates and individual 
‘instincts. This did not sufficiently preserve zeal from excess, 
‘nor weakness from scandalous falls.” It was reserved for S. 
Basil, in the middle of the fourth century, to give a formal con- 
stitution to the monks of the East :— 

‘Drawn out in the form of answers to 203 different questions upon 
the obligations of the solitary life, and upon the mearing of the most 
important texts of Holy Scripture, and partly adapted to communities of both 
sexes, it bore throughout the stamp of the good sense and moderation which 
characterised its author. It insisted upon the dangers of absolute solitude 
for humility and charity, upon the necessity of much obedience, upon the 
abnegation of all personal property, as of all individual inclination, and, above 
all, upon the perpetual duty of labour.’—Vol. i. p. 351. 

As we shall come presently to two other rules, we have been 
the more careful to quote this of S. Basil. The societies formed 
under it declined with the declining empire. The religious 
were exposed to the twofold evil of courtierism and theological 








1 On the subject of Liberius, our author writes with singular grace and 
courage: ‘Liberius, according to the common opinion, yielded, after a noble 
resistance, to the torments of exile: he sacrificed not the truth itself, but the 
intrepid defender of the truth, Athanasius. He recovered himself, and pledged 
the infallible authority of his see to no error,’ &c. (i. 258). We ask, What then 
was this fall? How could he, under the admitted circumstances, sacrifice Atha- 
nasius and not the truth? Was he the only pontiff at whose name ‘we see a 
shadow aud cloud glide across that column of light which guides the observations 
of every Catholic when he plunges into the obscurity of history ?’ 
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discord ; and our author seems to lose some of his usual courtesy 
when he sums up their history thus :—‘ They have saved nothing, 
‘regenerated nothing, elevated nothing ; they ended, like all 
‘ the clergy of the East, in becoming slaves of Islamism, and 
‘ accomplices of schism’ (i. 377). 

Although monastic life was not wholly unknown previously at 
Rome—for the daughter of Constantine had founded a monastery 
of women on the spot where S. Agnes appeared to her parents— 
it was Athanasius, thrice exiled to the West, who made it popular 
there ; and it is one of the most touching facts in the history of 
the great empire, that the descendants of the Scipios, Marcelli, 
Gracchi, Camilli, Anicii, the greatest names of Republican 
Rome, hide all the honours of their race under the hood of the 
monk, and amid the glorious self-conquests of the religious 
life. To the Anician family both S. Benedict and S. Gregory 
were related. It was reserved for Jerome to lead out from 
Rome illustrious devotees, who thus began the custom of pil- 
grimages. Out westward the authority of Athanasius had 
already carried the monastic institute ; and in his exile at Treves 
he made it familiar to all the clergy of Gaul. What S. Ambrose 
and §. Augustine adopted and propagated, was taken up with 
like zeal by S. Martin of Tours, the kinsman of S. Patrick, and 
the founder of the first monastery in Gaul, 


Having reached this point—the very opening of the whole sub- 
ject—it will help our readers if we place before them a concise 
account of the orders themselves. We had drawn out a longer 
and less useful enumeration. Nothing can be conciser than the 
following :— 


‘The religious orders may generally be classed in four great categories :—1st, 
the Monks, properly so called, which comprehend the orders of 8. Basil and 
8. Benedict, with all their branches, Cluny, the Camaldules, the Chartreux, 
the Cistercians, the Celestines, Fontevrault, Grandmont,—all anterior to the 
thirteenth century ; 2d, the Regular Canons, who follow the rule of S. Augus- 
tine, and who have neither gained great distinction, nor rendered eminent 
services, but to whom are attached two illustrious orders, that of Prémontre,* 
and that of La Mercé, for the redemption of captives; 3d, the Brothers, or 
religious mendicants (Fraté), which comprehend the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans (with all their sub-divisions, Conventuals, Observantins, Récollets, 
Capucins), the Carmelites, Augustines, the Servites, the Minimes, and, gene- 
rally, all the orders created from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries ; 





1 The monks of S. Basil, frequently migrating into the West to escape the 
horrors of Mahommedan rule, contributed to preserve that element of Greek in 
the old liturgies, which is so remarkable a feature in them. See a valuable paper 
on this subject in the second series of Essays in ‘The Church and the World,’ 
by the Bishop of Brechin. 

* The rule of S. Augustine will come under review when we consider its 
resuscitation in the time of Charlemagne. It was adopted by S. Dominic. It 
was written in 423, and drawn up in twenty-four articles, augl was originally 
designed for the nuns of Hippo. 
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4th and lastly, the Regular Clerks, aform affected exclusively by the orders 
crea'ed since the sixteenth century. Those of the Jesuits, the Theatins, the 
Barnabites, &c. The Lazarists, the Oratorians, the Eudistes, are only like the 
Sulpicians, secular priests, united in a congregation.’—Vol. i. p. 14. 


The main founder of all this organised piety was a young 
patrician, who, flying from the temptations of Roman life, after 
spending the earlier years of his religious life at Subiaco, moved 
to another spot, which had been already commemorated by that 
pagan Benedictine, Varro. There, amid the ruins of a temple 
of Apollo, he founded two oratories, dedicated to the first of 
solitaries, S. John the Baptist ; the other to the great monk- 
bishop, 8S. Martino: and here he spent the closing fourteen years 
of his life. And most remarkable has been the history of a 
place surrounded with so much abiding interest of its own. It 
was wasted by the Lombards, the Saracens, and the French, 
besides enduring many intervening calamities. Joseph Bona- 
parte turned it into a library; but under the Bourbons it again 
began to revive. At the close of the sixteenth century its 
income was rated at half a million of ducats. The Abbot was 
premier Baron of Naples, held a special diocese of thirty-seven 
parishes, with four bishoprics, not to speak of other depen- 
dencies. It was held under the Commende by Leo X. when a 
youth ; and to the prevalence of this system its overthrow may 
be ascribed. Here S. Benedict laboured all his remaining 
years, ministering among the surrounding populations, over- 
throwing paganism, and using all his pious efforts to reconcile to 
one another the Italians and the new masters of Italy. His 
death took place in 543, and he was prepared for that change 
by the sacrifice which God was pleased to call on him to make. 
Like other saints attached to some dear relative—as Augustine 
to Monica, as S. Francis to S. Clara, as Francis de Sales to S. 
Jeanne de Chantal, Benedict had grown up united in the ten- 
derest union of fraternal love with his sister Scholastica, who 
earlier than her brother had consecrated herself to God, and 
who thus became the patroness of all women who ever after 
embraced the rule of her brother. Though their monasteries 
were close together, the brother and sister met but on one day in 
the year, which they spent together on the hillside, at a spot 
ever since held holy. 

‘Then, at their last meeting, occurred that struggle of fraternal love with 
the austerity of the rules, which is the only known episode in the life of 
Scholastica, and which has insured an imperishable remembrance to her name. 
‘They had passed the entire day in pious conversation, mingled with praises of 
God. Towards the evening they ate together. While they were still at tuble, 
and the night approached, Scholastica said to her brother, “I pray thee, do 
not leave me to-night, but let us speak of the juys of heaven tili the morning.” 
““What sayest thou, my sister?” answered Benedict; “on no account can 
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[ remain out of the monastery.” Upon the refusal of her brother, Scholastica 
bent her head between her clasped hands on the table, and prayed to God 
shedding floods of tears. The weather was very serene; there was not 
a cloud in the air. But scarcely had she raised her head, when thunder was 
heard, and a violent storm began; the rain, lightning, and thunder were such 
that neither Benedict, nor any of the brethren who accompanied him could 
take a step beyond the roof that sheltered them. Then he said to Scholastica, 
“May God pardon thee, my sister, but what hast thou done?” “ Ah, yes,” 
she answered him, “I prayed thee, and thou wouldst not listen to me; then 
I prayed God, and He heard me. Go now, if thou canst, and send me away, 
to return to thy monastery.” He resigned himself, against his will, to remain, 
and they passed the rest of the night in spiritual conversation. S. Gregory, 
who has preserved this tale to us, adds that it is not to be wondered at God 
granted the desire of the sister rather than that of the brother, because of the 
two it was the sister who loved most, and that those who love most have the 
greatest power with God. In the morning they parted to see each other no 
more in this life. Three days after Benedict had a vision, in which he saw his 
sister entering heaven under the form of a dove.’—Vol. ii. p. 37. 


He survived her only forty days. By her opened grave at the 
foot of the altar, he died, standing and praying. And thus 
they, so beautiful in their lives, remained in death undivided. 

The celebrated rule of S. Benedict has been made familiar to 
us all of late, and need not here be quoted. The best edition of it 
is that by Dom Charles Brandes, Benedictine of Einsiedeln, as it 
is given in his life of the saint (3 vols., Einsiedeln and New York, 
1857). As is well known, the two leading principles of the Rule 
are labour and obedience. The absolute authority of the Abbot 
was limited by the constitutional character of the body, and the 
method of his election. The Rule seemed to embrace two things 
—‘ an evangelical foundation and a feudal form.’ Unlike former 
rules, at the close of the year of the novitiate, the vow of 
stability was taken. Hitherto even the professed’s secular 
dress was preserved for him, in case he should wish to leave 
the monastery. There is no express mention of poverty 2nd 
chastity in the rule, because these are in a measure included in 
the third vow of obedience; and Benedict undertook to regulate, 
not to create, the institution. The seventy-three chapters 
into which the rule is divided are devoted, some to the duties of 
abbot and monks, thirteen to worship and divine services, 
twenty-nine to discipline, ten to internal administration of the 
monastery, twelve to various heads, such as reception of guests, 
&c. The admiration of mankind has regarded Benedict as a 
second Moses or Joshua. But there can be no doubt that the 
master-monk himself had no foresight as to the result of his 
rule. His thoughts, for aught we know or can discover, never 
travelled beyond the one great aim and issue of his prayers— 
the spiritual culture and perfection of his own community." 





1 The Church, properly speaking, recognises only four rules: the rule of 
NO, CXXXIX.—N.S. Cc 
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None the less boundless were the results. In less than a 
century after the death of Benedict, all that the Church had 
lost to the barbarians was reconquered; and not only were 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain retaken, but the Gospel was preached and 
the Church established in Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia. 
What other machinery could have accomplished results so mag- 
nificent ? and what are we that can read this narrative of wonder 
with heart unmoved and with pulse unquickened ? 

Between the death of S. Benedict in 543 and the adoption of 
the religious life by S. Gregory in 575, appears the illustrious 
senator and monk, Cassiodorus, ‘ the minister and friend of five 
kings.’ _ He devoted his immense wealth to the foundation of a 
monastery at Viviers, in Calabria, which at one time seemed 
likely to rival Monte Cassino, In some measure he even anti- 
cipated the distinguishing features of the Benedictine rule ; for 
instance, he collected an immense library at Viviers, and he 
imposed upon his monks a complete course of most severe study. 
He himself composed at his monastery his treatise upon the 
Teaching of Sacred Literature, a kind of elementary encyclo- 
pedia, which was the code of monastic education, and served 
long as a programme to the intellectual education of the new 
nations. At eighty-three he had the courage to commence a 
treatise upon orthography, in order to assist in the correction of 
ancient copies of the holy books. So, too, Cassiodorus was 
earnest to inculcate the dignity and necessity of labour. In the 
meantime the cherished disciple of S. Benedict had carried to 
Sicily the rule of his master, and had opened at Messina the 
first Benedictine monastery founded out of Italy, and soon after 
received a martyr’s death from the hands of some Moorish 
fanatics, two brethren and his sister Flavia suffering with him. 
Throughout Italy and the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
Adriatic, the rule spread rapidly, and many of the Benedictines 
were found constant unto death in their labour of Christian 
love. Already the Lombards were in Italy. At the time of 
their first invasion, a young patrician of the name of Gregory 
held the office of pretor at Rome. He had been born three 
years before the death of Benedict. In the discharge of his 
public duties he gained golden opinions from all, but the 
refugees from the desolated Monte Cassino weaned him slowly, 
but surely, from a secular life. He endowed six new monas- 
teries in Sicily, and established one in his own palace on the 
Celian, dedicated to S. Andrew. This he entered, and nine 





8S. Basil, S. Augustine, S. Benedict, and S. Francis, The designation of monk 
is not usually given to those who follow the rule of S. Augustine, or to the 
mendicants, 
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years after he became its abbot. The Pope drew him from the 
cloister to become one of the cardinal deacons, and sent him as 
his nuncio to Constantinople. He was fifty when, after striving 
in vain to elude the distinction, he became Pope. It was during 
the interval between his election and confirmation that he 
appointed the three days’ procession through Rome of all the 
religious of both sexes, in the hope of turning back the plague. 
As the ranks passed before him, Gregory ‘saw an angel appear- 
‘ing upon the summit of the Hadrian mole, putting back his 
‘sword into its sheath, the image of which standing upon the 
‘colossal mausoleum has given its name to the Castle of 
‘S. Angelo, and perpetuated to our own day the recollection of 
‘S. Gregory’s vision * (ii. 92). 

Count Montalembert’s history of the life of S. Gregory is very 
good reading. He is impartial and generous in his estimate of 
this truly great man. The moment and the position were fraught 
with the gravest perils, but Gregory’s ceaseless efforts to convert 
the Lombards, and by saving them to save Rome, were crowned 
with success. Through the mediation of the Christian Queen 
Theodelinda, to whom he had dedicated his dialogues, he 
gradually gained over the king and the nation to the Catholic 
faith, but he had a lifelong struggle against the tyrannous 
exactions of the Byzantine Court, as well as against the eccle- 
siastical pretensions of the Patriarch of Constantinople. What 
Stephen Langton was in England, that was Gregory in Rome ; 
and the illustrious pontiff has these additional claims to be held 
in loving remembrance by her spiritual children in this land, in 
that it is he himself who has, in his argument with John, the well- 
known Patriarch of Constantinople, justified for ever the protest 
which the Church in England makes, joined herein by all the 
Churches of the East, against the modern pretensions to supre- 
macy so illogically and inconsistently advanced by the successors 
of Gregory himself. We cannot, however, leave unquoted an 
incident which exhibits in a painful light the weakness of 
Gregory’s character. The Emperor Maurice reigned twenty 
years, and Gregory praises him for his devotion to the Church 
and his respect for her canons. His only fault seems to have 
been avarice, which betrayed him into the crime which cost him 
his throne and life. Rather than pay the ransom demanded by 
the Avars, he abandoned twelve thousand captives of his army 
to an indiscriminate massacre. The consequent military revolt 
placed Phocas on the throne, who forthwith proceeded to murder 
Maurice, having previously put to death before his eyes his six 
sons, even the youngest, who was still atthe breast, whom his nurse 
vainly tried to save by substituting her own child. The Emperor 
died like a Christian penitent, repeating the words, ‘Thou art just, 
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O Lord, and thy judgment is right.’ Phocas further murdered 
the Empress, her three daughters, the brother of Maurice, and 
a multitude of the Court. He then sent his own image and 
that of his wife to Rome, where they were received with universal 
acclamation. In this Gregory joined, carrying the images to his 
oratory in the Lateran. Worse still, seven months after the 
crime he wrote to Phocas, telling him that he congratulated 
himself that ‘ your goodness has attained the imperial dignity.’ 
This shameful and unjustifiable weakness, which our author does 
not attempt either to palliate or conceal, Gregory had not time 
either to expiate or repair. He died sixteen months afterwards. 
We think our author justified in stating that this is the one 
blot on the character of Gregory.1 As an historical personage, 
what we most admire in him is his remarkable good sense. 
This is illustrated not only by his intercourse with the Lom- 
bards, but also by his dealings with the Franks. A singular 
discretion guides him through all his negotiations with them. 
Of course he could scarcely fail, when entreated so to express it 
by the monarch himself, to subordinate in his monastical charter 
the temporal to the spiritual power. This is rather a novel 
mode of justifying the claim which was subsequently advanced 
by other pontiffs, who have not been content to ground their 
claims on a human concession, or the questionable liberality of a 
single king, but upon a divine right inherent in the See of 
Peter, and grounded upon the most certain warranty of Holy 
Writ. His moderation will be exhibited in the following 
extract :— 


‘In all his relations with the bishops, not only of Gaul, but of entire 
Christendom, he always manifested the affectionate respect with which the 
episcopal character and form inspired him, and which he bad so eloquently 
expressed in the contest touching the title of universal patriarch. “God 
forbid,” he wrote, “that I should desire to infringe the decrees of our 
aucestors in any church to the prejudice of my colleagues in the priesthood ; 
for I should thus injure myself by interfering with the rights of my brethren.” 
And, elsewhere, “ Receive this as certain, in matters of ecclesiastical privilege, 
that we will preserve its rights to each individual church, as we defend our 
own. ... I desire to honour, by every means, my brethren in the episcopate.” 
His vigilant eye and eloquent voice everywhere stimulated the re-establishment 
and exact observance of the canons, and especially the freedom of episcopal 
elections, which were then in the hands of the clergy and people of each 
diocese.’—Vol. ii. p. 130. 


He restored order in the patrimony of S. Peter, he amelio- 





1 Montalembert, however, does not let pass uncondemned, Gregory inflicting 
corporal punishment on a pagan tribe in Africa ; the general rigorousness of his 
administration; the imposition of higher taxes on heathen refusing to be con- 
verted; and his alluring Jews to baptism by the bait of taking off a third the 
reut of their farms. 
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rated the distressed condition of the peasants, the slaves, and 
the Jews, and he had the eminent good fortune to bring to a 
close the heresy of the Donatists and the schism of Aquileia. Of 
his services to the liturgy, to Christian art and music, we need 
not speak. Of his writings, the best known at this time are his 
thirteen volumes of Epistles, and his Moralia, or commentaries 
on the Book of Job, written at the entreaty of his friend 
Leander. In his Pastoral he has collected the rules which 
should regulate the vocation, life, and doctrine of pastors. His 
twenty-two sermons on Ezekiel were delivered by him before the 
people during the siege of Rome by the Lombards; and of the 
forty homilies on the Gospel, he preached twenty ; the remainder 
were read by a notary to the people, as his personal sufferings 
prevented his ascending the pulpit, 

A philosopher, a statesman, an orator, and a theologian fitted 
to take rank with Augustine and Jerome, the greatest service 
which he rendered to the Church was this regulation and 
patronage of the Benedictine Order. To this end the life of 
the holy patriarch contributed in no slight degree. In solemn 
council at Rome, in 595, he confirmed and sanctioned the rule. 
Different opinions will be formed of the discretion shown by 
Gregory in exempting the monks from episcopal jurisdiction. 
The indirect consequences of this step were no doubt favourable 
to the greater development of the pontifical authority ; and what- 
ever present advantages may have resulted to the clergy and the 
monks from the exemption, the ulterior results of the regulation 
were most mischievous to the Church at large. It helped him 
indeed to enforce more strenuously the most important distinc- 
tion between the ministry of the Church and the monastic 
institution, which, had it not completely disappeared in modern 
times, might have obviated the inconveniences produced by the 
exemptions. He would not allow either a priest or a deacon to 
become either an abbot or a mere monk, unless he gave up his 
clerical functions. What exactly this implies, and what was the 
nature of the engagement never to act as a priest again, we are 
unable to determine. The statement, however, is singular. 
Of course he was willing enough that there should be monks in 
the priesthood ‘to celebrate mass in the communities.’ Nor had 
he any intention of interdicting the elevation of monks to the 
episcopal dignity. But in cases of this kind the monk left ‘ his 
monastery never to return.’ His idea was that each of these 
vocatious is of itself so important, that ‘no man can acquit him- 
self in it worthily;’ and, far from being able to exercise them 
together, they mutually injure each other. Our historian 
observes on this point, that ‘the experience of Catholic ages 
have corrected’ here ‘the pious foresight of Gregory.’ That 
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is, Catholic ages have silently and insolently reversed the discreet 
and matured decision of a canonised saint and infallible pontiff. 
Are we not justified in reasoning here after Count Montalem- 
bert’s own fashion, and connecting the extinction of the 
monastic institute with an act of disobedience and ingratitude, 
as gross and grievous as any to be found under similar condi- 
tions in the woful pages of ecclesiastical history ? For although 
not formed exactly among the monks, he was a monk heart and 
soul :— 


‘If his experience of monastic life which he had acquired as an abbot, helped 
him to use his authority as pope, to promote the peace and freedom of the 
monks; if he everywhere displayed a constant and efficient solicitude for the 
consolidation of the order, he Yom s insisted at the same time on the main- 
tenance and establishment of the strictest discipline. At the time of his advent 
to the Holy See, that discipline was already much relaxed. Monks wandered 
here and there, some expelled from iteir asylums by the Lombards, some 
voluntary deserters from a retirement which they had left in consequence of 
the too severe authority of one abbot, or the contagious laxness of another. 
The spirit of the world, the desire of property, the habit of rebellion or licence, 
penetrated into the cloisters which still remained standing and inhabited. 
Gregory devoted himself to the work of monastic reform, and succeeded in it. 
He invited the assistance sometimes of the abbots themselves; he deposed 
without pity all the abbots who lived an irregular life. He was specially 
desirous to seek out and shut up those monks who had left their communities 
in order to marry, and against dan the Council of Chalcedon had pronounced 
excommunication. But even in applying these austere laws the tender charity 
and ainiable cordiality which distinguished his character always appeared. A 
patrician of Syracuse, named Venantius, became a monk, but was afterwards 
disgusted with monastic life, and married. When Gregory became Pope, one 
of his first cares was to recall himself to the recollection of his old friend, in 
order to enlighten him on the seriousness of his condition. “ Many fools 
believe ” he wrote to him, “that when I became a bishop I should cease to 
see you or address you by letter; but it shall not be so, for my charge 
itself forbids me to be silent. 1 will speak to you whether it pleases you or 
not. You know what habit you have worn, al into what an abyss you have 
fallen. If Ananias merited the death you know of, for having stolen from God 
the pieces of money be had offered to Him, think what you should merit who 
have stolen away from God, not money, but yourself, after having dedicated 

ourseli to Him under the monastic habit. I know well that as soon as my 
etter arrives, you will assemble your friends and literary clients, and consult 
upon this vital question those who have abe:ted your death. These people, 
like those who led you to crime, tell you only what will please you, because 
they love not yourself but what you have. If you need a counsellor take me 
[ beseech you. No one could be more faithful, for it is you [ love and not 
your fortune. May Almighty God teach your heart to uncerstand how much 
my heart loves and embraces you in everything that does not offend Divine 
grace.” Venantius was deaf to the voice of the pontiff. —Vol. ii. p. 157. 


Yet Gregory continued to correspond affectionately with both 
Venantius and his wife; and although when Venantius became 
a widower the appeals of the Pontiff, and those whose inter- 
cessions he availed himself of in this matter, continued to be 
unsuccessful, Gregory nevertheless took under his special pro- 
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tection the two daughters of Venantius, whe on their father’s 
death were left wholly unprovided for. He became a father to 
these orphans, even speaking of them as his ‘ dulcissime filia.’ 
His three aunts were nuns. The reforms which he introduced 
into the order of nuns are very striking. Pope Leo I. had 
ordained that the veil and benediction should not be received till 
the’fortieth year. Gregory ordained that the abbesses elected 
by the Commonwealth should be at least sixty. He provided for 
the necessities of the three thousand nuns who crowded into 
Rome after their houses had been ruined by the Lombards, and 
attributed to their prayers and tears and fasts the deliverance of 
the city from the power of the enemy. He exercised a special 
vigilance as to the legitimacy and sincerity of religious vocation. 
He interdicted contemplation to those who had not been ‘ long 
and seriously tried in active life.’ In order to attain to the 
citadel of contemplation, you must begin by exercising yourself 
in the field of labour. He dwells much on the perils of the con- 
templative life for unquiet and presumptuous minds, thus wisely 
seeing in the distance that dangerous quicksand on which the 
monastic institution in the end went to pieces. Nor did he 
illustrate his singular discretion in this way only. A married 
man became a monk in a Sicilian convent without the consent 
and simultaneous conversion of his wife: Gregory compelled 
him to-return to his wife (ii. 161). He would allow none to be 
received finally into the monastic order before they had proved 
their conversion by a two years’ novitiate, herein making more 
strict the rule of S. Benedict. He even went so far as to devote 
part of the property of the Church to the foundation of Bene- 
dictine houses, and he propagated the great western rule even to 
Jerusalem. Every day he dined with twelve poor pilgrims. 
Two centuries after his death the voluminous list of the poor 
who shared his alms in Rome—‘ pregrande volumen’—was 
discovered :— 


‘A beggar having been found dead in a distant quarter of the town, he 
feared that the unfortunate man had died of famine, and, reproaching himself 
with having been his murderer he abstained for several days from celebrating 
mass. This spirit so sensitive to the grief of others, was itself a prey to the 
most painful infirmities.’-—Vol. ii. p. 169 


The gout made the last years of his life ‘a kind of martyr- 
dom.’ Yet amid his own exceeding sufferings and pains he was 
keenly alive to the sufferings of others. He invites his old 
friend and companion, and once opponent, Marmian, to come to 
him that Gregory may nurse him. Maintaining his corre- 
spondence with unwearied activity, he wrote almost his last letter 
to solicit the punishment of a soldier who had seduced a nun. 
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It may be that the severity of his character prevented his being 
popular with the Romans. Living and dead he was pursued by 
them with unabated animosity. He entered into rest on the 
12th of March, 604, when only 55 years of age, after a pontifi- 
cate of only thirteen years. More than any of his successors he 
freed the Roman bishopric from Byzantine control. Taken 
strictly to account, it might be said of him that he sowed, how- 
ever unconsciously, those bitter seeds which eventually grew up 
and brought about the separation of East and West. Not a 
perfect man by any means, albeit ever honestly striving after 
perfection ; a great man, and many-sided amid all his weak- 
nesses; a man of awe and reverence, and yet withal a man of 
love, and perhaps the only Bishop of Rome to whom with any- 
thing like accuracy and truth the title of great can be given.' 
Perhaps too it may be said that no single bishop of the Church 
of God—we say in so short time—ever brought to a successful 
issue so many undertakings fraught with blessings to the Church 
of God. 

At this point our author diverges to review the state ol 
monasticism in Spain. Here again he does not hesitate to speak 
boldly out, and reprobate the implacable character of Spanish 
religion. It will be in the recollection of our readers that the 
first persecution of heretics by the orthodox took place in Spain. 
Already in the days of 8. Martin, that heroic and saintly prelate 
had interposed to protect from personal injury the unhappy 
Priscillianists, against whom the Spanish bishops had excited the 
anger of the emperor. The presence of Martin with the em- 
peror obstructed their design ; but as soon as Martin took his 
departure, Maximus yielded to the solicitations of the Spanish 
bishops, and ordered the execution of Priscillian and his chielt 
followers. Priscillian thenceforward was looked upon as a 
martyr, and the heresy spread. The same evil spirit animated 
the councils of the Spanish ecclesiastics in the age of Gregory. 
They were evermore passing important decrees against the 
Jews, and baptizing them by force ; but in Spain too, though 
more indirectly, the influence of Gregory was felt. When 
Nuncio at Constantinople, he met Leander, with whom he 
formed a tender friendship. Leander succeeded in converting 
to the Catholic faith the Visigothic King Recarede, and through 
him the nation ; but it is Leander’s brother, S. Isidore, that Spain 
regards as the principal instrument of her return to Catholic 
unity, although S. Ildefonso is the most popular saint of Spain. 








* In speaking of him as saint, and creat, and possessing a wnique distinction 
iu the combined titles, Count Montelambert seems to have forgotten S, Charle- 
magne. 
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There does not however seem to be anything to connect the 
royal saint Fructuosus of Portugal with S. Gregory. The 
monastic history of France is very different. It was the great. 
privilege of the Franks that they had never been Arian: and 
they were permitted to receive from 8. Benedict himself the 
year before he died, in the mission of §. Maur, a body of the 
Benedictine order, which soon was to spread and propagate itself 
in Gaul. When S. Maur arrived, Theodebert the king prostrated 
himself before the Italian monks, and presented his son to them. 
But Monasticism had established itself in Gaul before the mission 
of S. Maur. A charter exists still issued by Clovis, which testifies 
to two remarkable facts: first, that the king himself was a 
Catholic; and, secondly, that so early as 508 a monastery had 
been founded by him near Orleans, originally called Micy, and 
then S. Mesmin, from Maximin, its first monk. There are many 
monastic legends connected with Clovis, a good number of which 
our author has given. Armorica was civilized and Christianized 
by the British immigrants, and covered with monasteries. At 
the extreme point of Gaul, well called Finisterre, rose a monas- 
tery dedicated to S. Matthew, whose head the legend says was 
stolen from Egypt by the Armorican navigators, and the abbey 
long bore the name of 8. Matthew of the Land’s End. The 
terrible rocks at its feet are still called the monks, and ‘the archi- 
‘ pelago of neighbouring islands has received the name of Aber- 
‘ Beniguet (or Benedict) in memory, perhaps, of the patriarch 
‘ of the monks of the West’ (ii. 271). But the most celebrated 
monastery of Western Gaul was Landevenec, founded by the 
son of a British immigrant, called Guennolé. In touching upon 
the life of S. Gregory of Tours, and Aredius the Chancellor of 
Theodebert the king and §. Germain, our author comes to the 
story of the saintly queen Radegund, which of course we cannot 
quote at length, and dare not mar by partial extracts. We 
commend it to our reader’s special attention. There were troubles 
inside the nunneries as well as outside. One nun during the 
queen’s lifetime escaped over the wall, and spread endless 
calumnies against Abbess Radegund, which, however, subse- 
quently she repented of. Then the two Frankish princesses, 
whom the queen had induced to join her at S. Croix, rebelled, 
fled to Tours, and unchecked by the warnings and entreaties of 
8. Gregory, they returned to Poictiers, and accompanied by 
robbers and bandits, installed themselves in the Abbatial Church 
of S. Hilary, and the issue was murder and violence. As a 
peaceful legend, we may invite our readers to the perusal of the 
following :— 

‘One of the first and most curious examples of the relations between the 
king and the monks, in which the woodland animals served as intermediary 
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influences, is that of Childebert and the holy abbot Karileff..... . Karileff 
was a noble Auvergnat, who had ended by t»king refuge with two companions 
in a fertile glade in the woods of Maine. Cultivating this unknown corner of 
the earth, he lived surrounded by all kinds of animals, and among others by a 
wild buffalo, an animal already rare in that country, and which he had suc- 
ceeded in taming completely. It was a pleasure, says the legend, to see the 
old man standing by the side of this monster, or occupied in caressing him, 
gently rubbing him between his horns or along his enormous dewlaps and the 
folds of flesh around his strong neck ; after which the animal, grateful but 
faithful to its instinct, regained at a gallop the depth of the forest. Childebert 
the son of Clovy, is, as we have already said, the great hero of monastic 
legends. He must have loved the chase as passionately as any of his ancestors 
or successors, for in almost all the legends which mention him, he is occupied 
in this pursuit. Arriving in Maine with Queen Ultrogoth, to pursue bis 
ordinary sport, he heard with joy that a buffalo, an animal almost unknown by 
that time, had been seen in the neighbourhood. All was arranged next day 
that this extraordinary chase may have full success; the bows and arrows are 
prepared in haste, the trail of the beast is sought at break of day, the dogs 
first held in leash, then slipped, and giving voice with full mouth; the 
historian of the solitary gives us all the details with the gusto of a practised 
hunter. The terrified buffalo fled to take refuge near the cell of his friend, 
and when the hunstmen approached they saw the man of God standing beside 
the beast to protect it. The king was told of it, and, hastening forward 
indignantly cried in a furious tone when he saw Karileff in prayer and the 
buffalo tranquil beside him, “ How are you so bold, unknown wretches, as to 
invade thus an unconceded forest of my domain, and to trouble the greatness 
of my hunting?” The monk attempted to calm him, and protested that he had 
come there only to serve God apart from men, and not to despise the sovereign 
authority or disturb the royal game. “I order thee,” answered the king, “ thee 
and thine to leave this place instantly ; woe to thee if thou art found here 
again!” Having said this he went away scornfully; but he had scarcely 
taken a few steps when his courser stopped short ; in vain he struck his spurs 
deep into the bleeding flanks of the horse ; he could not advance a step. A 
faithful servant warned him to calm himself. Childebert listened to him, 
returned towards the monk, and, alighting received his blessing, drank of the 
wine of a little vineyard which the solitary had planted near his ce'l, and, 
though he found the wine bad enongh, kissed the venerable hand that offered 
it, and ended ny bestowing all the lands of the royal treasury in that neigh- 
bourhood upon him, that he might build a monastery there. The saint at 
first refused the donation, bu: at length accepted as much ground as he could 
ride round in a day mounted on his ass, and in this enclosure rose the abbey 
from which has come the existing city of St. Calais.’—Vol. ii. p. 343. 


It is every way natural that the gentie and gracious bearing of 
these recluses should win upon the bold creatures of the wood. 
On the other hand, in many instances, as our author suggests, 
in the spreading desolation of the lands, many domestic animals 
abandoned may have recovered their tame instincts on coming 
into neighbourhood with these men of prayer. On the general 
subject of monastic legend, our author observes that there is not 
a writer of authority among us who would refuse to adopt the 
language of Vives, ‘Some men have supposed it a mark of great 
‘ piety to tell little lies in favour of the Articles of Religion. 
‘ This is as dangerous as it is useless ; they thus run the risk of 
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‘ making men doubt what is true out of hatred for that which is 
‘false; and besides, our piety has so many truths to nourish it, 
‘that lies exist at their expense, like cowardly soldiers in an 
‘army of brave men.’ In clearing the woods, cultivating the 
soil, introducing fruit-trees instead of forest-trees, exhibiting an 
improved method of agriculture, and an improved industry in 
working it out, the monks were specially the benefactors of the 
farming classes, and many wonders are told of these religious, 
which are patient of a simple and historical explanation. 

We have so lately discussed the history of S. Patrick, that we 
shall pass over the narrative of this part of our author’s work. 
He admits that Ireland became Christian without having been 
evangelized from Rome. He notices the prodigious numbers, 
the advanced intellectual culture, and the missionary spirit of 
the Irish monks. The great rival of S. Benedict was born the 
same year that the patriarch of Monte Cassino died. A youth 
of great personal beauty, he fled early from the temptations of 
the world, and sought shelter for his soul among the monks of 
Bangor. Thence, under the missionary impulse, he passed with 
other monks into Gaul. His first settlements were at Annegray 
and Luxeuil, the former belonging now to Haute-Saxony, the 
latter to the district of the Vosges and Jura. The barbarians, 
by their invasion, had so wasted these lands, that they had 
become wholly reoccupied by the forests and wild beasts. At 
Luxeuil, Columbanus soon found himself surrounded by monks, 
and here he organized the perpetual service—the Laus perennis. 
His rule was very severe. It made no allowance for any weak- 
ness, or even sickness. The monk must go to rest so fatigued 
as to fall asleep on the way, and get up before he had slept 
sufficiently. ‘Twenty years passed away while Columbanus was 
consolidating these new institutes ; but his chief difficulties were 
with the Gallic bishops, who liked neither the Irish peculiarity or 
the ‘use’ of 8. Columbanus touching the tonsure and obser- 
vance of Easter. On the latter subject he strove to make a 
convert of Gregory himself. The following extract will be 
found, we think, suggestive. It puts before us in a very clear 
light, how readily exorbitant claims put forward by any one 
came to be left undisputed or unquestioned in such an age. 


* The details of the struggle with the bishops of Gaul remain unknown; but 
the resolution he displayed may be understood by some passages of his 
letter to the Synod or Council which met to examine this question. The 
singular mixture of humility and pride, and the manly and original eloquence 
with which this epistle is stamped, does not conceal what was strange and 
irregular in the part which he arrogated to himself in the Church. Though 
he calls himself Columbanus the Sinner, it is very apparent that he felt himself 
the guide and instructor of those to whom he spoke. He begins by thanking 
God that, owing to his grace, so many holy bishops now assemble to consider 
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the interests of faith and morality. He exhorts them to assemble more 
frequently, despite the dangers and difficulties which they might meet on the 
road, and wishes them to occupy themselves, under the presidency of Jesus 
Christ, not only with the question of Easter, but with other canonical obser- 
vances cruelly neglected. He prides himself on his own trials, and what he 
call, the persecution of which he has bcen the victim. He blames the diversity 
of customs and variety of traditions in the Church, condemning himself thus 
by his own mouth, and not perceiving the wisdom of ecclesiastical authority, 
which seems to have long tolerated, in himself and his compatriots, the 
individual and local observance which be would fain have inflicted as a yoke 
upon all Christendom. He also advocates union between the secular and 
regular clergy ; aud bis language becomes then more touching and solemn : 
“Tam not the author of this difference: I have come into these parts a poor 
stranger, for the cause of the Christ Saviour, our common God and Lord; I 
ask of your holinesses but a singie grace ; that you will permit me to live in 
silence in the depth of these forests, near the bones of seventeen brethren whom 
I havealready seen die. Ishall pray for you with those who remain to me, as L 
ought, and as I have always done for twelve years. Oh let us live witi you, 
in this Gaul where we now are, since we are declared to live with each other 
in heaven, if we are found worthy to enter there. Despite our lukewarmuess 
we will follow, the best we can, the doctrines and precepts of the Lord and 
his Apostles. These are our weapons, our shield and our glory. ‘Yo remain 
faithful to them we have left our country, aud are come among you. It is 
yours, holy Fathers, to determine what must be done with some poor veterans, 
some old pilgrims, and if it must be better to console than to disturb them. 
I dare not go to you lor fear of entering into some contention with you, but I 
confess to you the secrets of my conscience, and how I believe, above all, in 
the — of my country, which is besides that of S. Jerome.” ’—Vol. ii. 
p. 409. 


Our author’s comment on this somewhat startling and super- 
pontifical letter is curious, ‘It is, however, doubtful whether 
‘this attitude had not shaken the influence which the virtues 
‘and sanctity of Columbanus had won for him among the 
‘Gallo-Franks.’ He admits, however, that the lost influence 
was speedily recovered through his memorable dealings with 
Queen Brunehaut, who drove him into exile. He passed to 
Besangon and Nantes, and was received at Orleans by a Syrian 
woman, whose blind husband the Saint is said to have restored 
to sight. He then visited Burgundy; and on leaving this 
embarked on the Rhine. He sailed up the river, and joined 
St. Gall in a somewhat violent missionary enterprise among the 
Alamans. Accompanied by this single companion, at last, he 
crossed the Alps and was graciously received in Italy by King 
Agilulf and his Queen Theodelind. Agilulf gave to Columbanus 
the territory called Bobbio, situated in a retired gorge of the 
Apennines, between Genoa and Milan, near the scene of the 
second defeat of the Romans by Hannibal. This monastery, 
the stronghold of the Church against Arianism, which contained 





1 The letter is addre-sed, ‘ Dominis sanctis et in Christo patribus vel fratribus, 
episcopis, presbyteris, caeterisque S. Ecclesie ordinibus, Columba peccator,’ Xc. 
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one of the most celebrated schools of the Middle Ages, and a 
collection of manuscripts, which Muratori reckons at 700, was, 
like that of Monte Cassino, extinguished by Bonaparte. In a 
small hermitage, which he founded in the neighbourhood, S. 
Columbanus departed this life, 21st November, 615. His 
conduct has been a subject of dispute among ecclesiastical 
writers. Yet even Count Montalembert’s own narrative goes far 
to demonstrate that, at all events, Columbanus was not an 
ultramontane. Far from it. He felt he was too much of a 
pope himself to acknowledge or leave room for a second. Inu 
all his offences against the Holy See, our author declares that 
‘even in his most vehement words, nothing implied the slightest 
‘doubt of the supreme authority of the Roman See.’ Can a 
single word in the faintest way hinting at the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the Pope be found? We venture to say, not one. 
Our author, at all events, has not quoted one. On the contrary, 
hear Count Montalembert : 


‘He says expressly that the wed of the Church stands always firm at 
Rome ; he expressly entitles the Pope the pastor of pastors, and the prince of 
the chiefs, whose duty it is to protect the army of the Lord in its perils, to 
organize everything, to regulate the order of war, to stimulate the captains, 
‘and, finally, to engage in the combat, marching himself at the head of the 
soldiers of God.’—Vol. ii. p. 447. 

No loyal churchman would say less. And if our author is 
not prepared to say more we expect ere long to find his present 
work in the Index. This ‘pretended Luther’ was indeed no 
enemy of kings or bishops. He was a formidable rival, however, 
of S. Benedict. He never mentions the rule of S. Benedict, 
although it can hardly be supposed that he was ignorant of it, 
after his arrival in Lombardy. The Irish rule is shorter, more 
indistinct and more severe than the Italian, and ‘approaches in 
‘many points to the rules of the great solitaries of the Enst. 
‘The obedience required was active and passive; and there is 
‘no reservation, as in that of S. Benedict, for the judicious 
‘exercise of power on the part of the abbot or his advisers. 
‘ Perpetual silence is imposed. Benedict allowed wine: Colum- 
‘banus forbade this, and commanded that the rate of food 
‘ should be the lowest, and that taken only in the evening. The 
‘ Penitentiary, the tenth and last chapter, was as long as all the 
‘rest. The number of strokes inflicted on delinquents varied 
‘from six to two hundred.’ This maximum was considered an 
equivalent for two days’ fasting on bread and water. Yet it 
must be remembered that many sons of the great were among 
the devotees of S. Columbanus. His excessive severities dis- 
couraged no one. Crowds followed him. His sanctuaries ‘ were 
‘more numerous and more illustrious than those of Benedict.’ 
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Yet our author well says that Columbanus had more of that 
fascination which attracts for a day or for a generation than of 
that depth of genius which creates for ages. (ii. 451.) However 
this may be, the Abbey of Luxeuil opened its doors to the rule 
of S. Benedict. The eminent saint, Eligius (ii. 543), when 
forming his Limousin foundation, took care to require by his 
charter that the monks should follow at the same time both 
rules. The ultimate predominance of the Benedictine rule is 
to be traced to the ‘closer and more intimate union of the 
‘ Benedictine rule with the authority of the Roman See.’ 
Neither legislators sought the sanction of the Pontiff for his 
code. But the Benedictine rule, naturally, through the influence 
of the memory of S. Gregory, was the favourite at Rome; and 
received the sanction of many popes. Boniface IV. in council 
at Rome declared it to be the supreme monastic law. John IV. 
calls Benedict the Abbot of the city of Rome. 

Count Montalembert has dedicated his third volume to his 
friend, the Earl of Dunraven, within whose picturesque domains 
in Ireland are to be found some of the most beautiful and inter- 
esting of ecclesiastical remains. This volume opens with an 
eloquent tribute to the irregular greatness of the English 
character. We may, indeed, challenge the statement that no 
nation has been more frequently conquered, and in the matter 
of religious despotism endured by the English people; we are 
disposed not to overlook the reign of John when making men- 
tion of the House of Tudor. Again, when speaking of the 
‘ferocious and rapacious’ conduct of England to Ireland, so 
accomplished an historian cannot but know who it was sent the 
sword of the invader against the wretched and divided Celts ; 
and further entailed centuries of sorrow on that nation by 
identifying its national Church with that of England, and so 
extinguishing that which in the Celtic nation is its predominant 
characteristic, its spiritual individuality. Yet of England he 
can say, that of all Christian nations—we commend the cour- 
teous admission that we are yet a Christian nation to Dr. 
Manning and the Dublin Review—she is the one which has 
best preserved the three great fundamental bases of true 
society, the spirit of freedom, the domestic character, and the 
religious mind. She has remained, ‘even in the bosom of 
error,’ the most religious of all European nations. Here he is 
careful to strengthen himself by quoting the authority of M. 
Le Play. English Christianity has converted Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, and the Sclaves. ‘The Christianity of nearly half of 
‘ the world flows or will flow from tiie fountain which first burst 
‘forth on British soil.’ Our author accounts for this by the 
fact that the country was exc'usively Christianised by monks, 
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who ‘came from two very distinct sources, Rome and Ireland, 
‘ British Christianity was produced by the rivalry, and sometimes 
‘ by the conflict of the monastic missionaries of the Roman and 
‘ Celtic Church ’ (iii. 9). But in the subversion of the Ancient 
Church of Britain by the Saxon invaders and Saxon heathen, 
from what source was light to be brought to re-illumine the land ? 
Not from the Church of S. David, who, consecrated Archbishop 
at Jerusalem, left behind him a race whose hatred of the 
strangers unfitted them for the work of Evangelization. Not 
from the Irish Church, although their monastic institutions, 
each reckoning their members by thousands, predominated. 
In 586 the two last Bishops of London and York had fled into 
Wales, carrying with them the sacred vessels, aud the holy 
relics. The missionaries must come from Rome (313). At the 
moment of Columba’s approaching the consummation of his 
labours, a year before his death, the envoys of Gregory the 
Great landed on the shores of England. 

Our author gives a graceful version of the history of the 
‘Dove of the Rocks, 8. Columba.’ Bound by penance to leave 
his native land, and win as many to Christ as he had caused to 
be slain in battle, he devoted himself to the conversion of the 
Picts, and settled in Iona, thence purposing to re-conquer for 
the Cross the savage Scythic race which had forsaken the 
obedience of Rome, and the memory of 8S. Ninian. He was 
forty-two when he landed in Iona, with thirty-four years of life 
before him. From the narrow enclosure of Iona he furnished 
forth 300 monasteries or churches, as many in Ireland as in 
Caledonia; and to him Scotland owes, and is honest enough 
even by her Protestant writers to avow that she owes, all her 
primitive churches and her parochial division. Nor is Columba’s 
immense popularity due oniy to his ecclesiastical labours. The 
Bards were saved by his good offices from proscription and 
extinction, and the same unwearying charity which has _pre- 
served to our own day the poetical and musical endowments of 
a race has been requited with the boon which embalms in a 
thousand legends the worth of S. Columba.! 

Nor was society and the Church merely indebted to him for 
his monastic and agricultural labours, the latter being in due 
proportion to the former. As a nautical discoverer, 8S. Colomba 
has rendered the greatest services. For while it was ‘neither 


} Our author says (iii. 202): ‘ Nevertheless, the harp has remained the emblem 
of Ireland, even in the official arms of the British empire.’ He does not seem to 
be aware of the fact that when the Irish nation hailed unanimously Henry VIII. as 
their king, the crowned harp was adopted in the cognizance of the Crown, partly 
in reference to the comparative harmony then prevailing, partly perhaps with a 
thought of the Crown and the harp lost so long ago at Clontarf. 
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curiosity or love of gain’ which led the Saint and his comrades 
in their dangerous coracles over those formidable seas, ‘ nor even 
a desire to convert the Pagans,’ but a longing and insatiable 
anxiety to find some solitude unviolated by the foot of man, this 
pursuit made them the discoverers of S. Kilda, of the Faroe 
Isles, and of Iceland. And yet in transcribing this, though it 
may seem ad nauseam, we must raise our protest against this 
vulgar fanaticism, this unchristlike and dangerous, because 
selfish love of seclusion. During these wanderings, those bold 
navigators encountered, of course, many storms. On these 
occasions his comrades naturally entreated his intercessions. On 
one occasion, he replied, ‘ It is not my turn, it is the Holy Abbot 
Kenneth who must pray for us.’ Kenneth was the abbot of a 
monastery in Ireland, and a staunch friend of Columba’s :— 

‘He at the very same hour heard the voice of his friend echo in his heart, 
and warned by an external voice, left the refectory where he was, and hastened 
to the church to pray for the shipwrecked, crying, “ We have something else 
to do than to dine when Columba is in danger of perishing at sea.” He 
did not even take the time to put on both his shoes before he went to the 
chureh.’—Vol. iii. p. 230. 

Besides his nautical adventures and discoveries, 8. Columba 
bestowed no few blessings on agriculture. When the legend 
tells how he, by a stroke of his crozier, made sweet foun- 
tains spring, and lowered the fall of the cataracts, so that 
salmon might be able to leap them; when by a word he bade 
the wild trees bear good fruit, our author understands, and we 
presume is prepared to extend the same principle of interpre- 
tation to the other speciosa miracula he has collected in these 
volumes,—that in all this we have recorded the services which 
the Saint rendered to the tillers of the svil, and to those in- 
terested in the culture, and the grafture of trees.’ After his 
laborious life, the first great Apostle of Great Britain was 
found dead before the altar in his church. Thither, in the 
darkness of the early summer morn, he had gone to cast him- 
self under the wings of the Almighty. His funeral was per- 
formed by the monks alone, a storm, which raged for three 
days, having prevented any outside the island reaching it in 
time. In the ninth century the Saint’s remains were carried 
to Ireland, to secure them from the Danes. Nearly 300 years 
after his decease the reverential care of his monks conveyed the 
relics of the royal Saint to Ulster, and since then— 


‘In Down's cathedral slumber side by side 
8. Patrick, Columbkille, and gentle Bride.’ 


It is said that be prophesied that so it would be. Count 
1 The touching anecdote, p 264, vol. iii., of his farewell to the old white horse 
recalls to wind a like incident in the closing years of the great Burke. 
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Montalembert admits that the legends are not verified that he 
visited Rome ‘in order to renew the bonds of respectful affection 
‘ and spiritual honour which are supposed to have united him to 
‘the great Pope 8S. Gregory.’ As long as the Saint’s body re- 
mained in Iona, Iona continued to be the spiritual centre of the 
Celtic race. Seventy kings or princes were buried there, and 
Tona all that time retained an undisputed supremacy over all 
the monasteries and churches of Caledonia, and over half of 
the land, maintaining its unique right over all bishops who 
had there professed religion, or who came there to be conse- 
crated after their elections, a right which took its rise in the 
immense influence of 8S. Columba. His monastical usages and 
principles were substantially identical with those of the Thebaid. 
As to alleged discrepancies between the Celtic and the Roman 
Church, we forbear discussing them here.’ Beside the culture 
of the fine arts, and of the classics—Orelli speaks of a Horace, 
the Codex of Berne, with an Irish gloss of the eighth or ninth 
century—the Monks of Ireland were deeply engaged in the 
study and transcription of the Bible, and yet none the less did 
they found in other lands one hundred monasteries :— 


‘At the same time nothing was more common in Ireland than the armed 
intervention of the monks in civil wars, or in the struggles between different 
communities. We may be permitted to believe that the spiritual descendants 
of Columba reckoned among them more than one monk of character as war- 
like as their great ancestors, and that there were as many monastic actors as 
victims in these desperate conflicts. Two centuries after Columba, two 
hundred monks of his abbey at Durrow perished in a battle with the neigh- 
bouring monks of Clonmacnoise ; and the old Annalists of Ireland speak of 
a battle which took place in 816, at which eight hundred monks of Ferns 
were killed. The Irish religious had not given up either the warlike humour 
or the dauntless courage of their race.’—Vol. iii. p. 303. 


It is as strange as it is true, that our author adds not one 
word of censure upon this dismal instance of a prostituted 
profession and dishonoured rule. 

Count Montalembert, with his usual brilliancy, narrates the 
story of Augustine’s bloodless mission. The main point and 
moral of the narrative is that the English people were con- 
verted by monks, Benedictine monks, Bossuet has well said 
that ‘the history of the Church contains nothing finer than 
the entrance of Augustine into Kent,’ with his forty monks. 
There the Church received that liberty of teaching from the 








1 Yet in a note we may observe : 1. Celtic Ecclesiastical Remains contain no 
allusions to the wlérices pene of purgatory ; 2. The Architecture of the Churches; 
8. the groupings of the Churches in sets of Seven; and 4. Liturgies; all point to 
an Oriental origin. To these points Count Montalembert does not refer. 
(Appendix ii. vol. iii.). 
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King which she has enjoyed in this empire all the centuries 
ever since. Nor were the labours of the monks left unaided 
by special manifestations of divine favour. On this subject, 
quoting Burke, our author says :— 


‘Miracles of old time, accepted with a blind credulity, have been since 
rejected with “as undistinguishing a disregard.” ‘ But,” adds the great 
orator, “it is the reality or opinion of such miracles that was the principal 
cause of the early acceptance and rapid progress of Christianity in this 
island.” It is singular that neither Bede, nor any other historian, gives the 
least detail of these wonders which awoke at once the admiration, the grati- 
tude, and the prudent deprecations of S. Gregory the Great. But of all 
possible miracles the greatest is assuredly “to have detached from Paganism 
without violence a violent people; to have introduced it into the Christian 
Commonwealth, not man by man, and family by family, but at one stroke, 
with its kings, its warlike nobility, and all its institutions.” ‘This king, who 
believes himself descended from the gods of Scandinavian paradise, yet who 
resigns his capital to the priests of the Crucified God; this people, fierce and 
idolatrous, which by thousands prostrates itself at the foot of a few foreign 
monks, and by thousands plunges into the icy waters of the Thames, in mid 
winter, to receive baptism from these unknown strangers; the rapid and 
complete transformation of a proud and victorious, and at the same time 
sensual and rapacious race, by means of a doctrine preeminently fitted to 
quell lust, pride, and sensuality, and which, once received into these savage 
hearts, rests for ever implanted there—is not this of all miracles the most 
marvellous as it is the most indisputable?’*—Vol. iii. p. 367. 


We will not follow our author into his candid discussion of 
the relations which subsisted between the British Prelates and 
the Roman Missionary. While he seems to justify S. Augus- 
tine’s sitting as being more Romano, a plea, curious, to say the 
least, Count Montalembert is willing to admit that Augustine 
probably did treat these prelates with some want of tact. In 
closing these volumes we feel that to their many readers they 
will be none the less welcome for the large amount of legendary 
matter which they inclose. Modern poetry contains few nar- 
ratives more touching than that of ‘S. Kentigern and the Ring,’ 
or ‘the Story of the Exile of the Fiery Columba.’ 

The monastic institution, as we urged in a former number of 
this Review? is not an instrumentality devised by the Church ; 
it is recognised by Holy Scripture ; it was originally ordained 
by God Himself in the elder dispensation; it finds its evan- 
gelical outline in the divine society of the Redeemer and his 
Apostles. Like every other heavenly gift entrusted to us by Him, 
it has been cruelly and shamefully perverted and abused ; it has 
done much,—much that we know of,—much that we shall not 





1 Arnold, in his ‘Lectures on History,’ has made a statement akin to that of 
Burke. 
? See article on ‘Early Struggles of the Church of God.’ 
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know of till the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed. But 
a machinery so vast, so venerable and sublime, has done 
nothing compared with what it might have done. And we 
trace the failure to that one primal blemish in the whole 
system as carried out,—the abandonment of the Evangelization 
of society, in order to the pursuit of individual perfection. We 
had an instance of this in the case of the Saint who fled 
from the wilds of Scotland, to seek in Iceland or elsewhere 
some deeper solitude, some waste less likely to be violated 
by the presence of humanity. Temporary retirement, as that 
of 8. Paul’s three years’ withdrawal into Arabia, is intelligible, 
and authorised by the example of that Apostle. On the 
other hand, the hermit of Mount Carmel was not allowed to 
spend much time in self-communings. To all the saintly 
solitaries we have read of, we put the same divine query, 
What doest thou here? So, too, when the Prince of the 
Apostles proposed erecting three tabernacles on Tabor, he wist 
not what he said. There is yet another circumstance to which 
probably the failure of the monastic institution may be in some 
measure traced. And this again is suggested to us, by the 
consideration of the Lord and his Apostles. We refer now to 
the large numbers in one house and their stationariness. Ata 
time when Protestant communities and countries are counter- 
feiting in one way or other the monastic system, it is surely not 
out of place for us to consider under what altered circumstances, 
while we preserve the grand unchangeable outlines, the system 
may be restored among ourselves. That re-establishment we 
declare is indispensable for the following reasons : 

1. In the first place, the spiritual life of society has become 
feeble, almost to utter extinction. Ecclesiastical responsibilities 
are too much lost sight of amid the claims of temporal rank, and 
in clerical life the scholar and the gentleman is more sought 
after than the priest. With no higher standard of holiness and 
duty held before them than we are all familiar with, it cannot 
be a matter of surprise if Church and world both become daily 
more corrupt. Society and the Church need to be shown, even 
if they will not imitate, true self-denial; they must be taught 
what it is to endure hardness. It is in the fearful sense of the 
extreme spiritual danger which surrounds us, that for the rege- 
neration of our own common life we may ask for the revival of 
the monastic institute. We need for one another the ceaseless 
prayer ; the intercession that knows no break, like that of Christ 
Himself in heaven. 

2. It is no less obvious that we need this machinery for the 
recovery avd evangelization of our own nation. We are not 
insensible vo the fact that the Church is awakening from the 
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Jong stupor, and is bestirring herseif with an honest effort to 
strengthen the things that remain. But with the one instrument 
for all needs, with the ministry alone, she cannot cope with the 
utterly demoralized aud dangerous classes. Neither the Lombard 
nor the Othman ever presented a more formidable antagonism 
to the Gospel of Christ, than those multitudes among us familiar 
all their lives with systematic violence, and now familiarly re- 
cognised as an order, ‘the roughs;’ multitudes whose over- 
acute intelligence leads them to identify religion and property, 
and to regard both with undiscriminating hatred. Will Sunday 
prayers, and grammatical sermons, and monthly communions, 
and night-schools, proclaim adequately our horror and dismay 
that such things as Sheffield clubs should be? Will these 
decorous forms of a passionless and trivial piety avail to mitigate 
the just wrath of Heaven, and avert the sore malediction of God 
descending on us, or breaking out upon us in more grievous 
developments of social disorganization? The Church must draw 
upon her own resources; she must call forth again into action 
those powers which are or have become extraordinary only through 
her own negligence, through her own loss of all practical faith in 
her own nature and office. None of the monastic saints (to differ 
for the last time from the author under review) have ever done 
anything to rectify the great ecclesiastical troubles of the world, 
however they may have added tothem. In the schism of East and 
West, when the Latin capture of Constantinople overwhelmed 
the Western Church with well-merited infamy; in the great 
Teutonic revolution they rendered no service to the Church; but 
they did what they were called to do, they Christianized and 
refined the masses, and they impregnated every household idea 
with a religious grace. We want brotherhoods to be restored for 
that real work which they are fitted to do: the great Christly work 
of recovering fellow-man ; other charitable ends may be reached. 
Among such devout laymen, where better could our worn-out 
priests utilize to the last their waning strength? 

3. But there is yet a further consideration. Beyond any 
doubt, the work we have been reviewing demonstrates that the 
true method of conducting missionary enterprises is by means 
of the monastic system. The humiliating and distressing historv 
of our labours as missionaries, proves that we must, at the very 
beginning, have failed to grasp the true method of preachiug 
Christ. Universal failure! no miracie of grace is wrought, for 
we have ceased to believe in miracles. We are more than con- 
querors in all the arts which flourished in the family of Cain ; 
and we have utterly failed in all our attempts as administrators 
of the Holy Ghost. In all the places where we are proclaiming 
the mercies of the Cross, we have not as yet succeeded in raising 
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up a native ministry. The Lord’s hand is not shortened, but 
man’s is. The mission which is pausing at Zanzibar, is indeed 
a blow struck in the right way. But how can it succeed, if it 
is not enforced by the teaching at home, by such an earnest 
preaching of the religious life at our universities and elsewhere, 
as will kindle a divine enthusiasm among all ages? which will 
substitute for the miserable fanaticism of a Calvinistical con- 
version, the Divine vocadion to the higher life—not to the bland 
routine of clerical decorums, but to the grand self-sacrifices of 
religion. This, in fact, is the definite issue to which we are 
brought. Society impatient of, or insensible to, the supernatural 
office of prophesying, rails daily more and more against the 
pulpit. One way of remedying this will, we think, be found in 
the fuller preaching of the whole doctrine of sanctification ; 
while this will at the same time lead to many taking up the 
cross, and striving in their lay station to devote themselves to 
the saving of souls. Every class of society at this very time is 
overstocked; and an united effort, duly and formally made, 
would not fail to meet a large and generous response. Of course 
everything depends on the way in which the call is made, and 
by whom. That call should be uttered by the high authority of 
the successor of §. Augustine, the Papa alterius orbis. Speak- 
ing in this capacity, the Church of England will not call in vain. 

But it will be asked, what grounds have we to justify so san- 
guine an expectation? It would be enough to reply, Our Faith 
in God the Holy Ghost immanent in the Anglican communion. 
But there are more special answers. The problem has been to 
some extent worked out after another method by John Wesley, 
who appropriating to his own undertaking all the lay religious 
machinery of the Church of England—a machinery lost through 
Episcopal mismanagement, and never replaced by any exercise 
of Episcopal zeal—has established triumphantly throughout the 
Empire a system of helps, which if scarcely patient of the 
designation of semi-monastical, exercise a kindred influence on 
the land. Finally, the failure of an attempt made in our own 
day has a distinct value as regards the future. Of the causes 
of the failure it is, perhaps, less easy to speak. We ascribe 
the temporary ill success to these two causes. In the first 
place, the attempt seems to have been made without any 
previous effort to reconcile bishop and clergy to its adoption. 
No labour seems to have been bestowed, and it might well have 
been the labour of years, in conciliating for it the charitable 
regards of the clergy and bishop of the diocese. It was, there- 
fore, unsupported by that authority which S. Ignatius requires 
Christians to seek in their undertakings from bishop and pres- 
byters. No prejudices, personal or official, can very long with- 
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stand the persuasions and reasonings of uncalculating and 
enthusiastic piety. The other cause of partial failure we ure less 
free to discuss for many reasons. What concerns the personal 
aspect of the case we decline to enter upon. But to state it in 
brief, we think the introduction of the rule of S. Benedict, 
pure and simple, in all its ancient and unmitigated austerity, a 
mistake. We say this, not because society is among us what it 
is, not because the Church is grievously secularized, but because 
we venture to think even S. Benedict himself would not have 
done so. Wide as the divergence was between the religious 
life, as regulated by the great founder, and the secular life of 
his day, the divergence between his rvle and that of society 
now is, to say the least, twice as great. Therefore, as the rule 
of S. Columbanus yielded to that of S. Benedict, on the same 
principle we plead now for a milder rule, at least at the outset ; 
leaving it a voluntary thing, the eventual adoption of a stricter 
rule when felt necesary. Thus re-organized, with permission 
only for occasional and those short retreats, we believe that the 
monastic institution, in some new development, might again 
become the fruitful source of incalculable benefit to this Church 
and nation. 

In the Book of Common Prayer, which has done so much 
towards the building up the national character, we have pre- 
served the names of Athanasius, of Augustine, and of Jerome; we 
have preserved the name and invocation of the great Chrysostom ; 
we have adopted the prayer and we delight in the use of that 
music for which we are indebted to the piety and genius of the 
greatest of all the successors of St. Peter. Yet it was Athanasius 
who introduced monachism into the West ; it was Augustine who 
at a moment, alas, too late! be we warned—introduced it into 
Africa; it was Jerome who preached and restored it in the 
desert retreats of Syria ; Chrysostom was its panegyrist ; Gregory 
was trained in it. Christian England is the harvest of the prayers, 
and love, and labours, of the Benedictines. Surely, now if ever 
this English Church may look for some fruit of her growth. 
Blade-time and ear-time are passed. What the earth bringeth 
forth of herself has now surely reached the ‘ full corn in the ear,’ 








Art. II.—1. Merope. A Tragedy. By MattHew ARNOLD. 
Longmans. 1858. 

2. Atalanta in Calydon. A Tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SwinspurRneg. J.C. Hotten. 1866. 

8. Philoctetes. A Metrical Drama. By M.A. A. W. Bennett. 
1866. 

4. Orestes. A Metrical Drama. By W. Lancaster, M.A. 
Author of ‘ Philoctetes.” A. W. Bennett. 1867. 

5. The Sorrows of Hypsipyle. By Tuomas Asue. Bell and 
Daldy. 1867. 

6. Prometheus Unbound. A Tragedy. By GrorGE AvGusTUS 
Smucox, M.A. Smith and Elder. 1867. 


THE most natural account to be given of the origin of those 
imitations of Greek classical dramas which within the last ten 
years have become a fashion, and as far as one can see are likely 
to remain so, is that they represent the reaction after a surfeit 
of the extravagant school of poetry immediately preceding. 
Without transgressing the excellent rule, ‘De mortuis,’ &c. we 
may be allowed to hold that the ‘ Life Drama’ of Mr. Alexander 
Smith’s early muse, and the kindred poems which provoked 
Aytoun’s clever skit ‘ Firmilian,’ were, as a class, so full of the 
fantastical, the extravagant, the unwholesome, and the obtru- 
sively introspective, as to necessitate, sooner or later, a reactionary 
school, and a creed as to poetry as opposite as possible. If the 
public taste ever really clave to such ill-regulated, undisciplined 
outpourings of a muse, which was then only eloquent when it 
was analysing its own multiform sensations and feelings, or, for 
variety, soaring up to ether to show its familiarity with cracking 
stars, with cloud-concussions, and firmament-rendings, — the 
sure way to unteach it, and to win it back to wholesome tastes 
and predilections, was a course of poetry @ la Grecque. The 
rich mythology and legend lore of Hellas was a quarry still only 
known in part, a mine still very far from being exhausted. 
And, happily, there survived from elder days splendid and exact 
examples of the manner in which ancient poets had treated the 
wealth thence derived, so that there was no overwhelming hazard 
of failure, through lack of pattern, to any enterprising moderns. 
The rules, the unities, the self-restraint, the subserviency to a 
general fitness of the whole and the parts of a Greek play, might 
naturally occur to a poetic spirit chafing at the mean uses to 
which poetry was being degraded, and desiring to purge his art 
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of its accretions of superfluous sentiment and inordinate self- 
love. 

Before the days of which we speak, the accomplished Ser- 
jeant, afterwards Justice, Talfourd, had printed his ‘Ion’ and 
‘ Athenian Captive,’ at first sight apparently of a classical type ; 
but though there was in these a union of grace, beauty, and 
taste, critics could not be persuaded, it would seem, that such 
taste, grace, and beauty came strictly under the category of 
classical. The very fact that these plays took with modern 
audiences, and won a place among our English acted dramas, 
tells a tale of concessions to modern requirements and expecta- 
tions, by means of pretty love-scenes and diverse sensational 
effects, decidedly foreign to the stern simplicity of the Greek 
model. 

Undoubtedly the first apostle of the new and reactionary way 
in poetry was Mr. Matthew Arnold, who having, on his appoint- 
ment to the Oxford Chair of Poetry, eloquently pleaded the 
claims and capabilities and corrective influences of classical 
poetry, did not, as was his course afterwards in reference to 
English hexameters, first propound a view, and then fail to 
recommend it by his illustrations; but, on the contrary, speedily 
produced a drama evidently the result of a strict and thoughtful 
embodiment of his own canons. ‘ Merope’ appeared in 1858, 
and its preface is an extremely interesting and not uninstructive 
composition. It admits us—with that engaging frankness which 
is one of the charms of Mr. Arnold’s style, whether he discourses 
with Arminius, or unveils his inner mind to his readers—to an 
account of the various schemes for reviving classical poetry, as a 
corrective course, which he passed in review with himself. In- 
tensely admiring ‘the effectiveness of the Greek poetical forms,’ 
he desired to try ‘how much of them he could retain in an 
‘English poem, constructed under the conditions of those forms; 
‘ of those forms, too, in their severest and most definite expres- 
‘sion, in their application to dramatic poetry’ (p.ix.) A trans- 
lation of one of the great works of Aischylus or Sophocles was 
no sooner thought of than dismissed: in plain English, it 
afforded no field for independent merit or talent. Nor did the 
plan which suggested itself of taking some extant classical 
drama, and handling it independently, as Corneille and Voltaire 
have handled the ‘ Gdipus,’ find more lasting favour. It was 
fatal, in Mr. Arnold’s eyes, to this, that the great master’s treat- 
ment would always hold the first place, the superior vantage- 
ground; and that, oppressed by such manifest superiority, no 
man who built upon the same foundation could do his best. We 
are not certain that all this reasoning need convince the outer 
world so speedily as it convinced the Poetry Professor. Transla- 
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tions suffer chiefly, we suspect, from not being ‘ done’ by really 
‘eminent hands —indeed, from the reluctance of true poets to 
postpone to these the labour bestowed upon original efforts. 
And as regards the plan of selecting some Greek masterpiece, 
and treating it in another aspect than that in which Sophocles 
or Euripides regarded it, the success of a later labourer in the 
same field of classic drama as Mr. Arnold—the author of 
‘ Philoctetes,’ of which we shall have more to say hereafter— 
may be deemed to have proved it by no means unfeasible or un- 
productive of the laurel. Howbeit, Mr. Arnold elected rather 
to take a classic subject, of which, though it had once been 
handled by a Greek dramatist, only the tradition should remain. 
He would run in the ways of a Greek dramatist, but would 
withal preserve his independence by not entering upon them 
until well assured that no vestiges of the car-wheels of his pre- 
decessor remained to involve him in possible plagiarism. 
Whether he judged rightly herein or otherwise, he seems to 
have decided that this independence should limit itself to the 
matter of his drama. Its manner, its treatment, were to be 
wholly Greek, were to be according to the straightest rules and 
precedents of the Attic stage. In a lucid sketch (pp. xxxv.—xl.) 
of Greek tragedy and the Greek theatre and its peculiarities, we 
are led up to the conclusion that, as their conditions excluded 
‘intricate by-play, rapid variations in the action, and ever- 
changing shades of tone and gesture in the actor,’ and aimed 
only at broad and simple effects, profound and clear impressions, 
unity of plan, symmetry of treatment, and singleness of action, 
so we are to find in ‘ Merope’ an embodiment of this classic 
chasteness, a vindication of classic forms, rendered unanswerable 
by the perfect harmony of a noble manner with noble matter. 
Must we confess it ?—indeed, has not the literary world antici- 
pated the confession ?—‘ Merope’ is a failure. Regarded as a 
protest, as an antidote, as a model wrought flawlessly secundum 
artem if you will, it has its uses and its title to approval; yet 
it is patent notwithstanding, that while so jealous of aught that 
can fetter his independence of fancy, the author of ‘ Merope’ 
has unconsciously slipped into a too palpable bondage to forms, 
and by wearing his chains too obtrusively, and clanking them 
with too much zeal, left on the minds and memories of his 
readers an impression of a school exercise, a copy made to order, 
a stiff, formal, solemn affair between half a dozen puppets, that 
have little or no life amongst them. What we lack in ‘ Merope’ 
is, in one word, lite. And for this lack we would be understood 
by no means to blame the forms, but rather the artist who 
has been so pervaded with them as to overlook the necessity 
of breathing into them spirit and animation, Whereas ars 
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est celare artem, this principle is here reversed; and the art 
appears to consist in moulding independent matter into shapes 
and twists that parody antiquity, and in not being content 
that this should come upon the reader imperceptibly, and 
therefore pleasurably, but aiming at taking him by storm, 
and extorting his approval, whether he will or no. 

In little matters Mr. Arnold’s tendency is to Grecize over- 
much. This it is which makes him allow Aépytus, his hero, to 
address his uncle as ‘O brother of my mother!’ (p. 5), and 
his heroine, when pestered by the addresses of the stock villain 
of the piece, Polyphontes, reply to him with what seems a 
caricature of Greek circumstantiality :— 


‘This day, to-morrow, yesterday, alike 
I am, I shall be, have been, in my mind 
Toward thee ; towards thy silence as thy speech.’—P. 9. 


This also makes him strive too much after antitheses that 
follow the Greek almost to the echo; e. g.— 


‘Thy crown condemns thee, while thy tongue absolves.’—P. 21. 


In the longer speeches there is a great deal of rhetoric, after 
the fashion of Euripides, rather abundantly laid on, but the 
impression everywhere left is that the interlocutors in general 
are sadly deficient in heart. They appear to be in their element 
when arguing and spouting, but never create the impression 
of feeling what they say. Persons hearing of ‘ Merope’ for the 
first time might deem that this was ascribable to the plot and 
the dramatis persone. But the plot is one of the most ‘ sensa- 
tional’ that could have been raked up from Apollodorus or 
Hyginus. Polyphontes having usurped the kingdom of Mes- 
senia, and murdered its king, Cresphontes, with all save one of 
his offspring, has for twenty years enjoyed his ill-gotten sove- 
reiguty, subject to two drawbacks, the indifference of the 
murdered king’s widow, Merope, to his suit, and the uncertainty 
whence and when the rightful heir, AZpytus, will turn up. He 
does return, disguised, in the twentieth year, and beguiles Poly- 
phontes with a feigned tale of his own death. He is sent by the 
king to the guest-chamber. The evil tidings, too readily believed, 
soon reaches Merope, who, snatching up an axe, invades the 
sleeping stranger’s sanctuary, and is about to strike him dead, 
after the words, 


‘A more just stroke than that thou gav’st my son 
‘Take,’ 


when an old man, Arcas, rushes in, to explain the relationship 
of the parties. The rest of the drama consists of a family 
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conclave to debate about the slaughter of Polyphontes; and here 
the extreme moderation of the lately vehement Merope, and 
her cleverness in finding excuses for one whom she has syste- 
matically snubbed, strikes us as a weak point; though Mr. 
Arnold justifies it by Aristotle’s remark that tragic personages 
should not be utter villains, but have enough of good about 
them to excite pity when they fall. What he has accomplished 
by his reverence for the ancient critic’s canon, is to represent 
Polyphontes as a long-suffering Pecksniff or Uriah Heep, from 
whom the most offensive of Merope’s rebuffs elicits no stronger 
retort than that, if he cannot have her, he will try to do without 
her. When Merope veers round too, and so unaccountably 
finds excuses for him, one thinks, with the help of an ana- 
chronism, that she must have read Aristotle—unless, indeed, a 
woman’s susceptibility to flattery has helped to persuade her 
that one so assiduously devoted to her could not be so bad as he 
seemed, 

It is needless to say that (spirit excepted) Mr. Arnold’s lan- 
guage and poetry in ‘ Merope’ are sustained and noble. His 
blank verse rhythm has what he would term ‘the true oratorical 
flow,’ and he has successfully caught (an achievement on which 
much store is set by the neo-classical school) the trick of single 
line dialogue, so common in Greek tragedy. Witness the dialogue 
in p. 99 between Aipytus and Merope :— 

‘ Hpytus. And to what friends should I for aid apply ? 
Merope. The royal race of Temenus, in Argos— 

Ap. That house, like ours, intestine murder maims. 
Mer. Thy Spartan cousins, Procles and his brother— 
Ap. Love « won cause, but not a cause to win. 
Mer. My father, then, and his Arcadian chiefs— 
Ap. Mean still to keep aloof from Dorian broils. 
Mer, Wait, then, until sufficient help appears. 

Ap. Orestes in Mycene had no more. 

Mer. He to fulfil an order raised his hand. 

Ap. What order more precise had he than I ?’ 


The passage, however, most favourable for quotation, with a 
view to showing the author of ‘ Merope’ at his best, is that 
which no doubt he has most elaborated, and into which pre- 
cedent constrained him to throw a certain amount of fire—the 
heroine’s speech just before the famous recognition scene. It 
deserves reading as a whole, and as a whole it is too long for 
transcription in our pages. A fair average sample from else- 
where must suffice instead ; it is from the speech of Merope to 
Polyphontes, darkly hinting to him the imminence of his 
destruction : — 


‘ Now for thyself. Thou com’st with well-cloak’d joy, 
To announce the ruin of my husband’s house, 
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To sound thy triumph in his widow’s ears, 

To bid her share thine unendanger’d throne :— 

To this thou would’st have answer.—Take it : Fly! 
Cut short thy triumph, seeming at its height ; 

Fling off thy crown, supposed at last secure ; 
Forsake this ample, proud Messenian realm : 

To some small, humble, and unnoted strand, 

Some rock more lonely than that Lemnian isle 
Where Philoctetes pined, take ship and flee ; 

Some solitude more inaccessible 

Than the ice-bastioned Caucasean Mount, 

Chosen a prison for Prometheus, climb ; 

There in unvoiced oblivion hide thy name, 

And bid the sun, thine only visitant, 

Divulge not to the far-off world of men, 

What once famed wretch he hath seen lurking there. 
There nurse a late remorse, and thank the gods, 
And thank thy bitterest foe, that having lost 

All things but life, thou lose not life as well.’—Pp. 120, 121. 

As a descriptive passage we might call attention to the tale of 
his own death, told by Aipytus (pp. 48—54), for the invention 
of which purely fictitious story Mr. Arnold apologizes un- 
necessarily. Hypercritical must be the mind that cannot be 
satisfied with a broad precedent, such as Orestes narrating the 
feigned tale of his own death in the ‘ Electra :’ but such is our 
author’s squeamishness, that he must ransack Pausanias for an 
actual and exact precedent of a real death so met, as his hero 
pretends that he met his. Surely it is not of such consequence 
to quote chapter and verse for a lie! 

Before quitting ‘ Merope,’ a word as to its choral odes. The 
champion of classicalism repudiates ‘in limine’ (Pref. xlvi.) 
the possibility of adapting Greek measures to English verse. 
We thank him for thus much. But what does he do? He 
trusts to his ear, which is guided by his feeling; and that feel- 
ing, in turn, is tutored by its impressions of the Greek choral 
rhythms. The result is not a success. Eschewing rhyme, aim- 
ing at the results and effects of Greek metres, he is often harsh 
and generally flat. Though his choruses are constructed on the 
true principle of a relaxation to the graver emotions of the drama, 
and though they are so Greekish in cast, allusion, and tone, they 
fail, to our thinking, to lay hold on the attention of the reader : 
in some places, indeed, they might pass better than for anything 
else, for a word-for-word, line-for-line, prose version of a Greek 
chorus. The second chorus particularly, if regarded in the light 
of poetry, falls strangely flat. In matter it is an elaborate 
analysis of the heart of man, an expansion of the text about its 
being deceitful above all things. In tone it savours of the 
moral essay, or sermon, and, as many of its unrhymed verses are 
ten-syllable or eleven-syllable blank verses, it would be no hard 
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matter to pass off the greater part of it for sermonising prose. 
Here is a sample :— 


‘Yes, and not only have we not explored 
That wide and various world, the heart of others, 
But even our own heart, that narrow world 
Bounded in our own breast, we hardly know ; 
Of our own actions dimly trace the causes. 
Whether a natural obscureness, hiding 
That region in perpetual cloud, 
Or our own want of effort, be the bar.’—St. 2, p. 42. 


But, Ohe jam satis est! Years have passed since first we 
tried to see great things in ‘ Merope,’ and yet a calm reperusal 
only confirms the first impression—that, meant for a living thing, 
it is in effect a bloodless shadow. Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon,’ on the other hand, is all flesh and blood ; and when 
we talk of ‘flesh’ we disown all covert inuendo, and mean 
nothing which we should not have said in the hey-day of his 
popularity, ere yet his star was dimmed, and while the plaudits 
were yet ringing, which arose with one consent in literary circles 
to greet a great triumph in art, and to welcome an artist to 
whom Tennyson was to hand on his torch. Scan it as closely 
as Lynceus, and from end to end there is no speck on the surface 
or in the inner depths of his ‘ Atalanta’ to presage the eclipse 
of what it was hoped would have proved a luminary of unobscured 
brightness. Of the nature of that eclipse the less said the better. 
Far pleasanter than recalling the memories of a fall like Lucifer’s 
is the task of recalling, by a survey of Mr. Swinburne’s one 
creditable achievement, the promise once given, the earnests, it 
may be, yet to be realized, the indisputable tokens once afforded 
of a worthy claimant of another niche in the temple of ‘ Poetical 
Fame.’ 

That which by contrast distinguishes ‘ Atalanta in Calydon ’ 
from ‘ Merope,’ is the unstrained resemblance that it bears to 
the antique: it does not go out of its way to look like an Attic 
drama: its resemblances strike the scholar unobtrusively, though 
repeatedly. There is no need, as with Mr. Arnold, to go behind 
the scenes with the author, and to have the ‘ Critic’ re-enacted 
for our edification. Mr. Swinburne—and critics owe him thanks 
for an example which his best successors have imitated—has 
thought fit to launch his drama without introduction or preface. 
His plot—we need not detail it—is the Calydonian boar-hunt, 
the classic legend of the fate of Meleager, coeval with that of 
the brand at the disposal of the wayward and jealous Althza. 
How the brethren Toxeus and Plexippus railed once too often at 
Meleager’s love for Atalanta, and, adding force to insolence, 
met death at the hand of their nephew; and how Althea in 
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wrathful vengeance cast the brand into the fire, to requite blood 
by blood, her brethren’s death by that of the fruit of her womb— 
all this needs no chronicling for intelligent readers. But the 
grace and consistency with which the tale is woven are topics on 
which it is not amiss to linger, even though at this time of day 
the drama is a thing of the past. There needs no preface, 
‘aside,’ or stage-direction, to put each character distinctly before 
the reader. If the principles on which they are constructed are 
Aristotelian, they are, what is as important, intelligible to the 
unlearned observer of human nature. Althzea’s part, the hardest 
to understand, is one of strange conflicts betwixt maternal love, 
and the memories of home, childhood, and kinsfolk in the im- 
pulsive breast of a woman of wilful mood. The vision of 
Atalanta is as one of Diana’s blameless maidens, a female 
Hippolytus with less waste of sentiment, and, indeed, with a 
more masculine tone. The brawling uncles do not over-brawl, 
or usurp more than secondary places; and ueus, if a cipher 
in the palace where his queen lords it after the fashion of her 
Mycenzan cousin, is neither weak nor undignified. Each 
character has pretensions to verisimilitude: not one provokes 
the remark that it is a new interpretation of an old type. 
Coming back upon us from the shadow-world of antiquity, they 
live, breathe, move, as they did in the early days for Athenian 
legend-lovers. Their language enhances this likeness. Here 
and there the speeches may be a trifle too long; Althza’s 
soliloquies exceed, perhaps, the dimensions of an Attic prologue ; 
but this comes of the affluence of Mr. Swinburne’s fancy, which 
brooks not coercion within narrow limits, and loves to make 
half-a-dozen images do the work of one. Length, however, is not 
prolixity where there are no vain repetitions, as is here emphati- 
cally the case. Everywhere are echoes of the ancient drama, 
but they come upon the ear spontaneously: we are not constantly 
bidden to hearken out, and list them. Such, for example, is 
Atalanta’s beautiful expression of her sense that in vowing her- 
self to a virgin life and an iron maidenhood she foregoes the 
womanly ambition—in the old world—of motherhood to princes 
and kings. There is nothing not perfectly natural and in just 
sequence in its introduction, but any scholar, after perusing the 
lines in page 53, beginning 


‘ But if to any of you I am over bold, &c. 


will own them worthy of the Macarias and Iphigenias of ancient 
tragedy. 

Again, in the last lines of a speech of Althwa, when her 
purpose is set on exacting death for death (p. 86), a splendid 
ambiguity is made to lurk beneath her utterance, fully worthy 
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of comparison with the dark sayings of Clytemnestra in the 
‘Agamemnon’ of Aischylus :— 


* But now, ye sons of Thestius, make good cheer, 
For ye shall have such wood to funeral fire, 
As no king hath ; and flame, that once burnt down 
Oil shall not quicken, or breath relume, or wine 
Refresh again ; much costlier than fine gold, 
And more than many lives of wandering men.’ 


How Sophoclean, too, is this passage in pp. 94, 95, where Althzea 
seeks another justification of her intended deed in dutiful con- 
sideration for her mother in Hades. She must not hear of sons 
unavenged and unatoned for :— 


‘ And in the dark this grieve Eurythemis 
Hearing how these her sons come down to her 
Unburied, unavenged, as kinless men, 

And had a queen their sister. 


* * * % * 
Yet shall not these rebuke me when I die, 
Nor she in that waste world with all her dead, 
My mother, among the pale flocks fallen as leaves, 
Folds of dead people, and alien from the sun.’ 


When in ‘Merope’ Mr. Arnold puts some similar sentiments 
into his heroine’s mouth,— 


‘ But with what eyes shall I encounter there 
My husband, wandering with his stern compeers 
Amphiaraus or Mycene’s king, 
Who led the Greeks to Ilium, Agamemnon ’—{P. 68) 


the sensation created is like the discovery of a patch in a gar- 
ment, not so deftly inserted as to conceal an unevenness of 
surface where the old and the new come together. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s use of classical touches of this kind is more the result of 
deep-rooted sympathy with the Greek dramatic poets, than of a 
set purpose to imitate this or that peculiarity in them. We 
should say of him that, é wifouv dvrAci diAov (Theocr. x. 13), he 
draws from a full cask, but withal does so half-unconsciously, 
because reading and taste have made classical figures and turns 
of speech a second nature to him. Classical figures meet us 
everywhere. When Althza hears of the slaughter of the boar, 
she comes forth eastward, 


‘Hither where the dawn 
Cheers first these warder gods that face the sun’ (P. 65), 


the Saivovec avrjAco. of Aschylus and Euripides. When a 
little after (p. 69) the herald tells of Plexippus— 
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‘Seeing where the green ooze of a sunstruck marsh 
Shook with a thousand reeds untunable, 
And in their moist and multitudinous flower 
Slept no soft sleep with violent visions fed 
The blind bulk of the immeasurable beast ;’ 


we discern in the last line a periphrasis that might have done 
the same duty in the play of an Athenian dramatist. The 
favourite figure, ‘ paronomasia,’ reappears in one of those single- 
line dialogues which, by the way, are more like their Greek 
original in this author than in most of his fellows. When 
Althea says, 


‘ Wert thou not called Meleager from this womb ?’ 
the Chorus responds, 
‘A grievous huntsman hath it bred to thee.’—P. 81. 


And another Greek figure, ‘oxymoron,’ will be recalled by the 
passage where Althza speaks of Atalanta as ‘ adorable, detest- 
able.’ 

The choruses, too, are instinct with classical tone and feeling : 
and it were withholding bare justice to refuse their author the 
credit of demonstrating in them that a perfectly classical drama 
may be made to consist with English rhymes and measures. No 
microscopic imitation of Greek metres could create a more 
classical impression than the praise of moderation in speech with 
which the third chorus concludes; or than the description of 
Diana’s bath in a later chorus, the whole of which is a beautiful 
echo of the famous chorus in the ‘(dipus Coloneus,’ while it 
reminds us of the almost as perfect lyric strains that abound in 
the ‘ Bacchze :’— 


‘There in cold remote recesses 
That nor alien eyes assail, 
Feet, nor imminence of wings, 
Nor a wind nor any tune, 
Thou, O queen, and holiest, 
Flower the whitest of all things, 
With reluctant lengthening tresses, 
And with sudden splendid breast 
Save of maidens unbeholden, 
There art wont to enter, there 
Thy divine swift limbs and golden 
Maiden growth of unbound hair 
Bathed in waters white, 
Shine, and many a maid’s by thee, 
In moist woodland or the hilly 
Flowerless brakes, where wells abound 
Out of all men’s sight. —P. 75. 


This is but one of numberless notes of fine and true poetry in 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ If description is prized, here is a 
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piece the classic finish of which should win it value, that of 
the resting-place of the hunters after the slaughter of the 
boar :-— 


‘For much sweet grass grew higher than grew the reed, 
And good for slumber, and every holier herb, 
Narcissus, and the low-lying melilote, 

And all of goodliest blade and bloom that springs 
Where, hid by heavier hyacinth, violet buds 

Blossom and burn ; and fire of yellower flowers 

And light of crescent lilies, and such leaves 

As fear the Faun’s and know the Dryad’s foot ; 

Olive and ivy and poplar dedicate, 

And many a well-spring over-watched of these.’—P. 73. 


Such a picture might have come out of an idyll of Theocritus. 
Or if any hold the expression of pathos a primer gift in a 
dramatist, is it not to be found in Althza’s comparison of 
their dumb favourites’ sorrow for her brethren with her own, in 
p. 88 ?— 


‘ Shall hounds and horses mourn, 
Pine with strange eyes, and prick up hungry ears, 
Famish and fail at heart for their dear lords, 
And I not heed at all? And those blind things 
Fall off from life for love’s sake, and I live ? 
Surely some death is better than some life— 
Better one death for him and these and me.’ 


Or again, for fineness of conception, what can be more note- 
worthy than Althza’s equalization of herself with the gods, 
because, like them, she has the arbitrement of life and death ?— 


‘ You strong gods, 
Give place unto me: 1 am as any of you 
To give life and to take life. Thou, old earth, 
Thou hast made man and unmade: thou, whose mouth 
Looks red from the eaten fruits of thine own womb : 
Behold me with what lips upon what food 
I feed and fill my body, even with flesh 
Made of my body. Lo! the fire I lit 
I burn with fire to quench it: yea, with flame 
I burn up even the dust and ash thereof.’—P. 102. 


This vein pervades her briefer utterances in the dialogue that 
follows, and imparts a wonderful interpretation to the matter-of- 
fact observations of the Chorus. 

We have lingered over ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ partly owing 
to a misgiving that its exceeding beauties are a sealed book 
to many, because of the prejudice which Mr. Swinburne has 
since created against himself and his writings by a deplorable 
infatuation, and partly because it seems to us not only un- 
assailable in tone and taste, as compared with his later works, 

NO, CXXXIX.—N.S. E 
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but also a very choice sample of a modern classical drama. 
The sole fault, so far as we can remember, found with it upon 
its first appearance by the world of critics, was the presence 
in it of a spirit of atheism in reference to the gods above, in 
the personages of the drama. But what did such critics 
expect? Ought Meleager to be as blameless in deeds and in 
expressions as a model bishop? Or was Althea, despite her 
confessedly morbid temperament, to have all the humility and 
obedience of a sincere Christian by anticipation? If old pagan 
legends are to be dramatized, an air of reality can only be given 
by representing heroes and heroines influenced by like feelings 
to those, with which the old dramatists imagined them actuated. 
Naturalness and consistency are compassed by this assimilation— 
by putting, for example, into the mouths of mythical characters 
those oft-wrung protests against the selfish, sensual tyranny of 
the rulers of Olympus with which ancient drama is replete, 
especially when the character portrayed is that of one much 
provoked, and little calculated to be silent under such provoca- 
tion. Such an one is Althea. Her railing at the gods is con- 
sistent with her morbid state of feeling in other respects, and 
with her vague foreboding of what is to come hereafter. If she 
bitterly declares of them— 


‘Lo! where they heal, they help not: thus they do, 
They rock us with a little piteousness, 
And we say prayers, and weep: but, at the last, 
Sparing awhile they smite, and spare no whit.’—P. 10. 


and if the Chorus can only strive to pacify her with such limited 
piety-perforce, as 


‘They have their way: much talking mends it not :’ 


what else, we should like to know, was the poet to put in their 
mouths, setting himself, as he was bound to do, in the position 
of his dramatis persone, and striving to realize the spirit in 
which they would speak and act? Their words are consistent 
with heathendom’s natural resistance to a blind, unnatural 
belief, the struggle against a more or less palpable lie; and if 
ancient dramatists, in the face of the unevenness of such a 
theology, could give us Ions and Hippolytuses reverencing the 
gods, and, in the latter case, kissing the rod that smote them, 
so does Mr. Swinburne, in p. 33, represent Meleager counselling 
submission and reverence :— 

‘For whom they love and whom reject, being gods, 

There is no man but seeth, and in good time 

Submits himself, refraining all his heart.’ 
So that he does not indiscriminately fill bis speakers’ mouths 
with the murmurings of atheism. 
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The like fault has been found with a third neo-classical 
dramatist, in whom, though unknown save by his works, we 
must own to an especial interest, and of whom we expect even 
higher things than his ‘ Philoctetes’ and ‘ Orestes ’"—Mr. William 
Lancaster. In this young poet our critics have found little 
to dispraise or blot except this self-same sullen murmur in his 
characters’ mouths against the fabled governors of the universe, 
which he apparently coincides with Mr. Swinburne in deeming 
a natural song in the mouths of sufferers by a divine misrule. 

The author of ‘ Philoctetes,’ indeed, appears to have much 
more distinctly than Mr. Swinburne invited a decision of this 
question upon its merits. Not only his hero Philoctetes, but 
the chorus of Lemnian fishermen, and the hero’s friend and 
comforter Phimachus, agree in more or less strong expressions 
of dissatisfaction with Jupiter’s government of the universe. 
Having, in fact, taken his cue from the chance admissions of 
the dramatists of old that all was not as it should be, while 
evil prospered in the earth,’ and the gods above it spent ‘ soft 
and sumptuous hours’ in indifference to the cry of human 
wretchedness, he has thought meet to give substance and body 
to those complaints, to which the ancient poets would not have 
dared to vouchsafe more than a hint or a shadow. Philoctetes, 
groaning under a weight of unprovoked and unmerited ills, and 
treasuring the remembrance of a hero whose life had pointed the 
sublimity and the perfection of suffering for his fellows—of that 
Hercules whose death-scene, by the way, Mr. Lancaster very 
graphically and nobly describes—would have been at variance 
with himself, would have been the embodiment of a fatal incon- 
sistency, had he been made in this drama aught else save a railer 
at the established theogonies, and a clamourer in favour of more 
active and equal divine interpositions. We hold this author’s 
idea of what befitted his hero’s mouth to have been strictly 
sound and consistent with probabilities, and indeed are at a 
loss to conceive how a modern dramatist of an ancient and 
pagan legend can do otherwise with the light that is in him 
than assert his own faith, as it were, by infusing some distrust 
and doubt of the blind and unreal figments which the heathen 
ignorantly worshipped, into the mouths of his leading dramatis 
persone. Mr. Lancaster measures out the gradations of this 





1 Sophocles in Philoct. 446, puts something very like a complaint in the mouth 
of one of his characters :— 


"Ere) obdév mw Kandy y’ dmwdeTo 
“AAA’ eb mepioréAAovew aira Salyoves. 
And another passage is most outspoken, viz. :— 
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distrust and dissatisfaction as the cases require to his several 
characters, and even as under a sounder creed human suffering 
has, we know, overcome the dictates of patience and resignation,} 
represents Philoctetes as uttering his protests with unstinted 
bitterness. But this tone is more subdued in Phimachus, and 
in the third chorus takes a less personal fashion, although it 
throws some tolerably bold speaking into lyrics, which are 
eminently poetical, and which help to dispel our prejudice against 
the absence of rhyme in English choral odes. This sample will 
illustrate the tone to which some critics have taken exception, 
as well as exhibit the merit of the author's lyrics :— 


‘O mightily seated and 
Throned are our masters, 
And steadily rooted : 

Their heels they have set 

On Titans in anguish, 

And trodden the faces 

Of these at their mercy 
Down into the marl-pits 

Of fiery-darkness, 

As men into clay tread 

A worm’s throbbing rings. 
They cry to the nations 

“ We strike if ye pray not. 
We bend down our eyes along 
Temple and grove, 

Searching the incense-curl 
And the live smell of blood, 
Hating the worshipper, 
Craving his prayer.” 

And the earth answers them 
Moaning and drowsily ; 

Smile they with wild blue orbs, 
But the smile reaches 

Scarce down to their lip-line. 
They care not what comes 

To the creature below them. 
To a god can it matter 

What mortals endure ? 

We pity the ant-toil, 

And bless the bees gathering, 
But these compassionate 
Nothing of ours.’—Pp. 31—33. 


What of these sentiments might not have occurred to a heathen 
mind under pressure of the conviction that there was rottenness, 
inequality, and unfairness in their accepted theory of divine 
governance, we really are at a loss to discover. Not only cannot 
we scent the breath of atheism in them, but, on the other hand, we 





1 We commend to the objectors the consideration of Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
in which the hero, and, in a more marked degree, his father Manoah, indulge in 
murmurs against Providence. 
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trace an indirect attempt to vindicate the better representatives 
of the old world from the imputation of insensate acquiescence 
in gods that could not profit nor deliver them. 

Turning from this point to another, on which Mr. Arnold, as 
we have already seen, has expressed a strong opinion in the 
preface to his ‘ Merope,’ we find in ‘ Philoctetes’ a successful 
illustration of a particular modus operandi, which that poet and 
critic rejected as sure to entail failure. Mr. Lancaster has not 
been deterred by any such dread of damaging collision with 
Sophocles, as Mr. Arnold anticipated in taking, we will say, the 
‘ Gdipus’ of the ancient dramatist, and writing a drama on the 
same subject, but the same subject under some different aspect, 
or at some other point of view, than that seized by the original 
author. The modern drama of ‘ Philoctetes’ occupies pretty 
much the same ground, and is composed of the same foremost 
characters as the famous play of Sophocles ; but a skilful seizure 
of a different point of time, and a happy change in the matter of 
the composition of the Chorus, which is here a band of Lemnian 
fishermen, whereas in Sophocles it consists of the crew of Neop- 
tolemus, Lemnos being, according to the elder dramatist, a 
barren, uninhabited rock—these variations have enabled Mr. 
Lancaster to impart a new character and new interests to a 
familiar subject, and to win himself a laurel, which there has 
been an astonishing consensus in assigning to him. Unlike the 
play of Sophocles, its modern namesake opens before the arrival 
of the vessel from Troy. This affords time for a full perception 
of the character and trials of Philoctetes, as well as of those of 
his comforters in his wretched exile, before the entrance on the 
scene of Neoptolemus and Ulysses; the latter of whom, when 
introduced, is the Sophoclean Ulysses without any alteration, 
while his comrade Neoptolemus is represented as quite innocent 
of all intention to wrong Philoctetes, and indeed as the uncon- 
scious dupe of the wily descendant of Sisyphus. It may be 
conceived that these little changes facilitate a very different 
treatment of the whole plot, one half of the action of which 
consists in the lamentations and complaints of the hero, and 
the vain attempts of Aigle and Phimachus to console him; the 
other half in the subtle schemes and arguments of Ulysses to get 
back to the Trojan war the famous archer and his arrows, and 
to excuse the wrong done in casting him away upon the barren 
rock. In Pyrrhus, as Neoptolemus is here called, Philoctetes, in 
the play before us, finds sympathy and a champion. Ulysses is 
at his wits’ end, and sees without resource the purpose of his 
young comrade fixed to carry home in his ships the much-endur- 
ing tenant of the rock. At this point a solution arises. Casting 
off received tradition, and exercising a license which we regard 
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as happy and admissible, our author represents Philoctetes 
returning mazed and changed in countenance to the presence 
of the chiefs. He has seen a vision of Heracles. He has be- 
held his ancient and now glorified comrade, and has been 
charged by him to follow in his track of endurance, that so he 
may attain to similar immortality :— 


‘ Be thou comforted beholding me, 
And know that it is noblest to endure: 
So shalt thou reach my brightness. And now hear 
And do this thing I tell thee. Go not thou 
Homeward, return thou to the host with these. 
It must be that my arrows shall take Troy. 
Learn to forgive, tho’ these deserve it not.’—P. 95. 


The issue of this vision is the change of the archer’s resolu- 
tion. He is, when, to use a modern term, the curtain falls, 
about to embark for Troy with gle, the whilom comforter of 
his. solitude, the henceforth sharer of his voyage and after- 
fortunes. We have said enough to show that there is field for 
taste and poetry in the plot which we have but scantily sketched. 
The author makes the most of it. The scenes in which gle 
appears are eminently graceful and pathetic: and help to relieve 
the bitterness with which in all other dialogues of the play the 
hero’s words are instinct. He, who in his darker moods declares— 


‘Nay this whole universe is mad with pain, 
As I am, and to hide it smiles to the heaven, 
And all her flowers she sets about are lies 
To veil her desolation and god’s curse. 
As some poor woman smiles and tries to please 
One wearied of her beauty for the love 
He bare her long ago, and whom she loves 
Still, tho’ she knows how very mean he is. 
Therefore I say, let Hope be dead, as the Love 
Of the old gods is dead, and with the rest 
Let us go bury Patience. Time it is 
That these old-world delusions ran to end.’—P. 43. 


this wearied flinger away of hope and comfort has a spell cast 
over him by our dramatist that changes his whole man. It is 
Zigle, according to ‘ Philoctetes’ in this new presentment, 
‘ Whose very footstep smooths my soul, when I 

Hardly endure the quick hot noise of the fly 

Battering the edges of the leaves; and more 

The pure and glistening pity on the threads 

Of each unlifted eyelash, or the light 

Beneath them softened and dissolved and changed 

If my old pain is on me at the worst.'—P. 45, 
It may be that strict and precise sticklers for the undiluted 
Attic drama will cavil at this introduction of a purely modern 
element, the love of woman springing up out of holy pity, into a 
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drama after the antique. It must be conceded, perhaps, that 
woman’s mission, as Lord Lytton sings, to 


‘Bloom still beside the mournful heart, 
Light still the caves denied the star ; 
Oh Eve, with Eden pleased to part, 
Since Eden needs no comforter,’ 


was not her mission, or at any rate not so esteemed, in the plays 
of the Greek tragedians generally. But Mr. Lancaster can 
afford to admit this, and having done so, to persevere in intro- 
ducing such an element—of course subordinately to the main 
plot—into his future classical dramas. His creation of gle is 
one of the happy hits of the ‘ Philoctetes,’ perhaps the one which 
has won his play popularity, and himself such praise tltat in 
publishing another drama, ‘Orestes,’ he has thrown off his 
incognito. Not that his delineation of this maiden’s love usurps 
undue prominence, or is presented save in under-plot and by- 
play: the descriptions of the death of Heracles, and the fine 
speech in which Philoctetes reveals his vision, as well as the 
management of the characters of Ulysses and Pyrrhus are more 
prominent and equally poetical: but it is the character of 
f¥gle which entitles Mr. Lancaster to a distinction from the 
two leaders of his school whom we have noticed in the above 
remarks ; a distinction, to our fancy, of this kind and degree, 
namely, that while Mr. Arnold’s characters are stiff and stately 
shadows, and Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ flesh and blood’ bodily forms, 
into those of the author of ‘ Philoctetes’ is infused what is 
lacking, or at any rate very secondary in the others, an 
animating heart, to beat with the emotions of pity, tenderness, 
love. What can be more plaintive than Aigle’s language in 
page 53, anticipating the possibility of her hero’s departure ?— 


* Selfish am I, and I think 
Sometimes that I would rather have thee here 
Wounded and in thy sorrow, shame on me, 
Than sound and whole away about the world 
Every one’s hero—jealous am I and base. 
But somehow always in those after times 
The old way of sitting here would come on me, 
May be at spring the saddest, for they say 
Old thoughts grow most unruly when the first 
Bird ¢alls out to the wood. I know not sure, 
But when my brother left me, this I know, 
That though the day went well enough with me, 
There came a vague trouble with the edge of dusk, 
And then the loneness grew, ay me, with power. 
But the old kind and motherly face of earth, 
After a little, healed me to myself 
With her old beauty, and the pleasure of trees, 
And all the quiet wonder of the flower.’—P. 54. 
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Our notice of Mr. Lancaster’s more recent metrical drama, 
‘Orestes,’ must be brief; but there are one or two points in 
which it differs from his ‘Philoctetes.’ It is not a twice-told 
tale. Those who have not yet read it may at once dismiss the 
notion that the hero is Electra’s brother, and Clytemnestra’s 
son. This Orestes may have his history in some Greek scholiast, 
or out-of-the-way chronicler, though we have never chanced 
upon it. But to all appearance the incidents of the drama are 
purely fictitious, though the names, scene, and one or two cir- 
cumstances are so far real as to give an air of probability to the 
whole. The Aleuad house, powerful in Thessaly in and after the 
days of Pisistratus, and known to Thucydides for its internal dis- 
sensipns, was divided into two rival branches, the Crannonian 
and the Larissean. Our scene is laid at Larissa, the young 
king or Tagus of which is the hero of the play; and the plot 
may have been suggested by the casual mention in Thucydides 
of an Aleuad Orestes seeking aid from Athens against his 
rebellious kinsfolk. Dyseris, the queen-mother, and Simus, are 
names borrowed from Buttmann’s genealogy of this dynasty, and 
an envoy of Crannon appears on the stage. But these are merel 
nominal links, and do not represent any tradition that could 
fetter the modern poet’s fancy. He has been free to mould a 
drama after the antique, and to construct on classical principles 
a plot unencumbered by any immemorial associations. It makes 
up for these by simplicity of construction and adherence to 
classic models. It is the old tale of a young sovereign, just 
grown to man’s estate, unable through considerations of filial 
duty to shake off the regency of a rule-loving, minion-led mother. 
In the course of the action we discover how the intrigues of the 
mercenary Simus, compromising more or less the queen-mother 
Dyseris, and Eudicus, Apollo’s priest, are frustrated by the 
bravery of Orestes, whose gallantry when assailed by two hired 
assassins on his way as a hostage to Crannon, wins him the 
regard of the Crannonian envoy, and his aid in disentangling the 
subtly-woven web of domestic treachery. His mother’s guilt 
and partial complicity with Simus, and the defeat of his hopes 
of reciprocation of his love by Archedice, whom he finds engaged 
to his cousin and bosom-friend Medius, disgust him with life, 
and after having slain the hireling Simus, and commended his 
mother to a life of penitence, he bequeaths his kingdom to 
Medius and Archedice, and ends his care-crossed life by a self- 
inflicted blow. The framework, it will be seen, is slight, but the 
interest with which a skilful handling has invested it is deeper 
than might be supposed in a tale not wholly novel in the world’s 
history. Our sympathies are enlisted in behalf of the consci- 
entious heir of a reckless and blood-stained dynasty, striving 
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vainly to break through the coils of intrigue and unrighteous 
precedent. The following lines are part of a soliloquy in which 
Orestes glances at the inheritance of tyranny and wrong 
bequeathed him by his father :— 


‘O firm pavilions of my warrior sires, 
Here was your day: your changes and desires 
Flared out above the heavy golden bowls, 
Till Até beckoned each one from his seat 
And laid him suddenly silent full of blood. 
I fear the silence of your banquet hall : 
There is a ghostly lip at every cup 
Along the vacant tables, and a scent 
Of blood arises from the lees of wine, 
And the old stains grow darker on the floor. 
O grim dead faces crowded at your feasts, 
I am your son, and only on = | hands 
There is no blood, and ye shall have great scorn 
Upon your son, because I am clean of death ; 
But Zeus hath given me curses of your deeds, 
Clean as I am, degenerate I endure 
The taint of your oppressions, O exult, 
If so ye will, and hence derive all joy, 
That in your urns ye are terrible to harm.’—Pp. 8, 9. 


On many secondary excellences in ‘ Orestes’ we might dilate, 
if our space permitted. The character of Dyseris is one worthy 


of careful analysis, and requires considerable experience of the 
conflict of passions in the human heart to reconcile it with 
probabilities. The mother’s love is not extinct in her, though 
her guilty passion for a cowardly paramour makes her connive 
at any other removal of her son and sovereign, except that by 
cold steel. Where she indulges in irony in her angry interviews 
with her son, the author shows power in his representation of 
that powerful word-weapon, as may be seen in the concluding 
words of Dyseris in p. 17. And of this same irony Orestes, in 
p. 43, is shown to be a practised master. Pathos and tenderness 
are concentrated in the gentle Archedice; and the success of 
Mr. Lancaster in descriptive passages may be seen and learnt 
in the narrative of the attempted assassination in pp. 64—67. 
But we must pass on to the especial difference between this 
drama and ‘ Philoctetes,’ to wit, that the author has yielded to 
what his critics had stedfastly pleaded for, the substitution of 
rhyme for unrhyme in the choruses. Strange to say, he strikes 
us as having realized the spirit of the old choral odes in his 
rhymed metres more evidently than in the non-rhymed strophes 
which were his first experiment. A finer piece of poetry than 
a portion of the second chorus in page 22, it would be hard to 
point out. It breathes, indeed, the heathen dissatisfaction at the 
slowness of Zeus to heed and answer human prayers, but the 
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language is in keeping with the finest utterances of the ancient 
drama, as those who examine the passage will admit. A sample 
of choral poetry from the third ode is of more manageable 
length, and has all the ring of the old chorus about it :— 
‘The wise have in their wisdom said 
That ever since the world begun, 
All blood the father king hath shed 
An Ate visits on his son. 
Surely some royal house may dread 
Her silent feet, to whom is given 
To search old crime forgotten as the dead, 
And vex the seed of those who hated heaven. 
Therefore, O Lord, thy vengeance passes over 
Ignoble heads as ours. 
Therefore I sit foreboding to discover 
Some mighty issue that most dimly lours.’—P. 51. 


There remain on our list two more authors of poems of the 
same dramatic school, Mr. Ashe and Mr. Simcox. The former 
has given us a very graceful and refined dramatic poem on 
the sorrows of Hypsipyle, that una de multis face nuptial digna, 
the, in some sense, ‘second Hypermnestra,’ who was Jason's 
bride before he had seen Medea or Creusa. Much in the style 
of Mr. Lancaster—a style, as we have already said, characterised 
pre-eminently by the imtroduction of a heart into the bosoms 
of his interlocutors—Mr. Ashe introduces us to the sufferings 
and perplexities of the queen of a race of termagants, who had 
made away with their first husbands in a fit of jealousy, and 
having so made Lemnos notorious, had shown their own irresolu- 
tion by taking the Argonauts for mates so soon as the Argo 
touched there. Hypsipyle, more tender than her subjects, had 
saved and hidden her sire amid the utter extermination of the 
males, and sad as she is at Jason’s projected departure, seizes the 
occasion to get Thoas, her father, conveyed out of harm’s reach 
in the good ship. Her complicity in this matter is discovered and 
reported by a spy ; the Lemnian viragos, mad at their desertion 
and her long-disguised treachery, rush with brands and blades 
against the palace, and slay her babe Euneus, though she herself 
is saved by means of a secret passage. In the second part of 
the drama the poor queen, in mind distraught, wanders to the 
shore from her concealment in Hera’s temple overlooking the 
coast, and comes by her death in attempting, with a small skiff, 
to reach a vessel off the coast, which turns out to contain her 
sire. The pathos of this drama is its most beautiful character- 
istic. In other respects it is a very pretty picture, subdued, 
refined, and classical. It lacks power, perhaps ; there may be a 
deficiency of poetic fire: so at least half a dozen critics are 
certain to say: yet it may be safely asserted that none can read 
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it without coming to the conclusion that ‘’tis pitiful, ’tis 
wondrous pitiful,’ and that its author knows the key to touch, if 
he would have his readers ‘ give him for his pains a world of 
sighs.’ The other characters are drawn with a nice regard to their 
traditionary characteristics ; but the author is most at home in 
portraying the love-lorn queen, and in making the chorus of 
Nereids pity and sympathize with the sorrows of Hypsipyle. 
This chorus, too, shapes its song to sweet English rhymes, and in 
some places, e. g. in the conclusion of the last ode (pp. 104, 
105), has a plaintive charm which clings to the memory. It 
describes Hypsipyle’s end :— 


‘She is drifting away, away ! 
They will not see her! woe the day! 
Foam-born sisters, whose green hair 
Shines with many an amber gem ; 
She was true as she was fair : 
Mortals took of her no care ;— 
Made too exquisite for them. 


She will weep and sigh no more. 
Lay the body on the brink 
Of their brook ; and they will think 
While their breasts with anguish bleed, 
Like a wreck, or like a weed, 

Waves have tossed her on the shore.’ 


An earlier choral ode, by the way, describes the departure of 
the Argo’s crew, and in a few graphic touches passes each of 
them in array before us. It concludes by predicting the suc- 
cessful issue of the enterprise, and the whole of it may be cited 
as a union of remarkable powers of description with a skilful use 
of the more intricate varieties of rhyme. ‘The sorrows of Hyp- 
sipyle,, however, are a theme to which extracts can do scant 
justice, and we commend the poem in its entirety to the real 
lovers of modern English poetry. We are not quite so sure that 
readers would thank us if we said as much for the ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound, the work of a young scholar of equal poetic gifts to 
those of Mr. Ashe, if indeed his gifts are not superior. He has 
made a very favourable impression by his poetical contributions 
in the Cornhill Magazine, and it is perhaps to the high hopes 
built upon these that the sense of disappointment, which is 
the residuum of a reading of the ‘ Unbound Prometheus,’ is to 
be ascribed. He has erred in a too slavish adherence to pre- 
scribed tradition: in overcrowding the stage with a succession 
of characters fatal to what professes itself an imitation of the 
Attic drama; he has in his nomenclature, and in his minute 
imitation of the twists and turns of Greek phraseology, creates 
the impression of a caricature or a parody. Alone of the four 
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authors who, since the publication of ‘ Merope,’ have aimed 
at producing a neo-classical drama, Mr. Simcox has vouchsafed 
his‘ readers a preface of some length—a favour more to be 
honoured, perhaps, in the breach than in the observance. To 
confess the honest truth, we shrink from attempting to give a 
sketch of his plot, involved, as it seems to us, and cumbrous in 
the highest degree; for notwithstanding the aid of four pages of 
Argument, we cannot pretend that we havesucceeded in gathering 
up more than one or two threads of it. Neither can we imagine 
that to quote the single line dialogues, where the pregnant Greek 
particle yap is invariably represented by a naked ‘ for,’ and other 
affectations of a taste ‘of the Greek Greek-ish’ are thickly 
scattered, would be any recommendation of a poem which seems 
to us a mistake, a creation likely to find as speedy an oblivion 
as its elder sister, ‘Merope.’ In one particular it outvies that 
drama—and that particular is noticeable because it exhibits 
more than aught else the gift that is really in Mr. Simcox. His 
rhyming lyrics are eminently beautiful. One sample will suffice, 
the resigned and somewhat too sluggish Peleus is expressing his 
patient endurance of the loss of Thetis, who has been led away 
bound by Hermes, to be queen of heaven :— 


‘ Above the pride of Zeus, above the Titan’s strife 
There is a holy life, 
Full of the breath of an exceeding peace. 
Those who are purest here 
Passing the portals of that sphere, 
Gasp once or twice in the unembodied air ; 
But everlastingly they find release ; 
Where, as [ still believe, 
She whom I love too much to grieve 
For what she wills to bear,— 
My lady enters now, 
Where ghostly crowns of kisses are made ready for her brow.’ 
41 


In Mr. Simcox’s lyric versification, and in his better blank 
verse passages, we seem to trace a resemblance to Mr. Swinburne 
in his ‘ Atalanta ;’ and here and there occur such chance rays of 
real poetic fancy, that we fancy the dulness of the ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ and its heaviness as a whole, must be the result of an 
unfortunate choice of subject, and of want of tact in not limiting 
his characters. But judged by his present performance he 
cannot, we think, claim equal honours with either Mr. Swin- 
burne. Mr. Lancaster, or Mr. Ashe. He needs to shake off a 
too slavish imitation of the Greek, and to cultivate at the same 
time its characteristic simplicity ; in which case we cannot but 
augur higher things than he has yet attained unto. Of the new 
school of dramatists whom we have passed in review, we have 
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the greatest hopes of Mr. Lancaster, as combining classic taste 
with a graceful fancy, and a natural simplicity, in a greater 
degree than his fellows, and as portraying characters of more 
heart and of more genuine feeling than any of them, save Mr. 
Ashe. These two may possibly less parade their classicality 
than Mr. Arnold or Mr. Simcox: they are not, we believe, so 
unstrainedly imbued with it as Mr. Swinburne in his ‘ Atalanta.’ 
But they have chosen this type of poetry, as that which they 
will copy, and their loving study of Greek originals, wedded to 
a faithful endeavour to transfuse its graces into English, can 
hardly fail to issue in an offspring still nearer to perfection. 
The spell which has enchained so many ages of the world, is 
only likely to be broken if the classics fail to hold their place in 
an age of extended suffrage, ‘ leaps in the dark,’ and ‘ education 
of our masters.’ ‘The useful’ may possibly supersede in our 
regards the exact, the graceful, the perfect in form. But even 
then these neo-dramatists will have done good service, and have 
borne noble testimony to the fine-gold in the mines of Greek 
literature ; they will have vindicated the taste, which is perhaps 
destined to vanish at the dawn of a day more sternly practical. 
Nay, it may be that, if the originals cease to be appreciated, the 
traditions of them will be handed on, and cherished, through the 
means of approximative copies, such as are the dramas which we 


have been reviewing. And, come what may, (come even the 
contingency that these writers should quit this field of poetry 
to-morrow, for another totally different,) it is impossible that 
the discipline of their taste, imagination, diction, and construct- 
ive talents already acquired, will have been barren of fruits 
certain to conduce vastly to their future success as poets. 





Art. III.—English Merchants. Memoirs in Illustration of the 
Progress of British Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
R. Bentley, 2 Vols. 


Tuts book is well named, for it is not a history of British 
commerce. It does not attempt to enter upon difficult questions 
on the means of promoting commerce, still less upon the more 
difficult question whether it be a true blessing to a country that her 
‘ery is in ships ;’ whether the simplicity of a life where traffic 
is almost unknown be the safer state, or whether, while this 
merges into coarseness and indolence, the activity of the ex- 
change, with all its temptations to grasping, to worldliness, and 
above all to trading ‘in the souls of men,’ be the more beneficial 
alternative. 

Looking back, it would seem that the wise of old times had 
no such doubts. A country producing all that man can need 
without aid from without, has always been the beau ideal of the 
philosopher. The estates of the Homeric heroes are self- 
supporting, and the occasional luxuries of gold, silver, and fresh 
slaves are procured either by war, or through those disreputable 
personages Pheenician traders, whose name among the heroic 
Greeks does not appear to have been in much better odour than 
among the Israelites of Canaan. Purity of manners was almost 
universally supposed to be dependent on simplicity and isola- 
tion, and even down to the last century there was a sentiment 
about the happy swain whose garments were of his wife’s own 
spinning, and who was acquainted with neither spices nor 
ragouts, those especial subjects of abhorrence in the ideal state 
which Fénélon composed for poor old Idomenée in ‘ Télémaque.’ 
It required a great deal of realism and much disenchantment to 
teach the world that the self-sufficing of Arcadia produced 
boorishness, and that those who toiled only for their own needs 
had not enough work to keep them in a wholesome state of intelli- 
gence, such as to raise them above the grossest sensual enjoyment. 

Yet the history of favoured Israel might have seemed to sanc- 
tion these opinions. The land fixed upon for the occupation of 
the chosen race was one of the best fitted for the supply of all 
human necessities, and their intercourse with the commercial 
nations on either hand was systematically discouraged as their 
most dangerous temptation, whilst the luxury of Tyre was 
denounced in strains that have been ever since a warning. 

Yet, on the one hand, the peculiar destination of the Lsraelites 
required them to be thus separated from among the nations, 
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and, on the other, the clownish ferocity produced by solitude was 
guarded against by those general meetings at the three annual 
feasts, which brought the whole population together on terms of 
fellowship, and taught them to rejoice in common. And, while it 
cannot be forgotten that in the culminating age of Israel’s great- 
ness, the reign of Solomon, commercial activity was largely de- 
veloped, when their independence ceased it seems to have been 
part of the preparation for the time of promise that the natural 
aptitude of this people for traffic was no longer restrained, but 
that they were almost directed to disperse themselves among the 
neighbouring nations, and to buy and sell, conducting mercantile 
transactions not only with great dexterity, but with a trustworthi- 
ness arising from the reality of their religion. The ramifications 
of Jewish trade, and the connexions it occasioned with persons 
of other nations, no doubt were of great assistance to the 
Apostles in the spread of the Gospel; and though ‘ not many 
noble, not many mighty, were called,’ it was from the crowded 
street and busy mart, the tanner, and the trader in purple, that 
the earlier Christians were taken, rather than from among the 
country districts, which continued unconverted long enough to 
leave the memory of their heathenism impressed upon the lan- 
guages of modern Europe. 

Crass ignorance becomes the most hopeless and obstinate prey 
of superstition, and is always defiant of novelty ; and corruption, 
though perhaps less flagrant, is often more inveterate, than 
where variety opens the mind to the capacity for mental 
enjoyment. Labour, again, is an absolute necessity for keeping 
the human creature in a wholesome healthy state, and where 
soil and climate are such as to supply the ordinary wants of life 
without exertion, the dolce far niente leads to apathy. Much of 
the soil of the Chosen People, be it observed, would only yield her 
fruits under the most persevering industry, and the two tribes 
whose constancy and faithfulness saved them from rejection, 
were mountaineers placed in the least fertile portion of Palestine. 
Again and again have missionaries felt the difficulty of raising 
the condition of converts who lie under no necessity of toiling. 
It was the difficulty of the Jesuits in South America, as it is 
that of our own Church in dealing with the Pitcairners in 
Norfolk Island; and experience seems to declare that the 
negative innocence of stagnation is more apparent than real, 
and that activity, with all its temptations and corruptions, is the 
more hopeful alternative. The Catholicity of the Church makes 
itself felt through the universal intercourse of different nations ; 
and in the fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘ Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased,’ it has not been mere 
earthly science and art that has prospered, but religion has both 
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been extended, and has had to show herself at once practical and 
living. Men who were for ever at work gaining riches only to 
venture them on perilous speculations, became alive to the sense 
that in religion alone lay any refuge from the uncertainties of 
their lives, and their practical turn of mind was sure to render 
that religion peculiarly active, as they felt that in its exercise 
lay the sole safeguard from the perils of dishonesty, as well as 
the only means of sanctifying their wealth. 

Thus, though the lower ranks of traffic have often been filled 
with hard, grasping, worldly men, true Tyrians or Carthaginians 
in heart, and with Punic principles of trade ; yet, on the other 
hand, there have been many noble-hearted men of strict inte- 
grity and magnificent charity, often the greatest lay supporters 
of the Church. These are the men whose fame survives, and 
whose families inherit a blessing ; and accordingly, in this book 
of biographies the good infinitely predominate over the bad. 


It is, as we have said, merely a book of sketchy biographies, 
for the most part compiled from authorities. not accessible to 
general readers, and cast into an interesting shape, but without 
much of breadth of view, or any deep thought, nor indeed of 
classification of the subjects, although chronology is not the 
only guide. The first volume, however, naturally divides into 
the goldsmith money-lending merchant of the middle ages, the 


adventurous discoverer, the ‘merchant-venturer,’ of Tudor times, 
and the grave merchant proper of the seventeenth century ; after 
which, in the second volume, the manufacturer and the banker 
seem to us to have absorbed the attention of the author, almost to 
the exclusion of the original subject. Mr. Fox Bourne begins in 
the days when England was not yet a commercial country, and 
when the trade of the nation scarcely extended beyond the 
internal traffic conducted by pedlars, who obtained foreign wares 
through the merchants who sailed to France and Flanders, with 
considerable encouragement from the old English government. 

After the Norman conquest, however, we hear much of the 
restrictions placed on commerce by the jealousy of the citizens 
of our chief marts, aided by the rapacity of the sovereigns. 
Exports and imports alike met with every possible hindrance, 
and what one enlightened Plantagenet gave, was sure to be 
quickly taken back again under the inevitable feeble successor. 
It was no wonder that the Germans, the merchants of the Steel 
Yard, formed themselves into a sort of league, offensive and 
defensive, so as to become the Janissaries or Templars of 
commerce. 

They had a ‘Gilhalda Teutonicorum,’ Guildhall or house of 
the Germans, in Thames Street, with two other buildings 
attached to it, and all surrounded by a wall able to stand a 
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siege from any hostile attack of the fierce and jealous Londoners. 
Here all their goods were stored, and they themselves lodged, 
dining at a common table, and divided into companies under 
officers of their own. All were single, and lost their fellowship 
by marriage, not merely with an Englishwoman, but with any 
women; nor was a female permitted to perform any domestic 
service. No man might sleep out of the inclosure, and all 
affairs of any of the society were regulated by the council 
elected by themselves, both to hold rule over themselves and 
to conduct communication with the like Guilds or Hanses in 
other cities throughout Europe. The cities whose burghers 
were admissible to these confraternities were known as the 
Hanseatic League or the Hanse Towns; and these lodges con- 
tinued to conduct trade with much prudence and spirit for 500 
years, and only declined in influence when the German cities, 
during the troubles of the Reformation, lost their predominance, 
and retrograded in intelligence and civilization. 

The guilds or companies of London arose in imitation of these 
brotherhoods, which showed the benefits of co-operative action. 
Those were the companies which, acting once beneficially, be- 
came exclusive and tyrannical, and then éxisted for pomp and 
parade, but without fulfilling their right objects of associating 
the different degrees of workers in a common bond of interest. 

The rich trader’s power of passing into the ranks of the 
aristocracy has, no doubt, tended greatly to widen the breach | 
between him and the operative; but this power has been 
extremely useful to both the merchants and gentry, by the 
constant infusion of business-like habits into the latter, and by 
saving the former from the narrow and possibly sordid temper 
that is apt to arise in a society too exclusively commercial. 

From the very first this mutual exchange of blood has been 
going on, and many of the earliest British merchants on record 
were men of gentle blood, usually younger sons of country 
knights or squires. The De la Poles of Hull, are the first of whose 
career Mr. Bourne has been able to collect any positive intelli- 
gence. One of this family, by name Richard, was chief butler 
to King Edward III., and lent him considerable sums of money ; 
though not to the same extent as his brother, William de la 
Pole, an able and skilful man, whose negociations extricated 
Edward ILI. from those difficulties which detained that prince 
for so many months in Flanders in 1338, and reduced him even 
to pawn his ‘ hereditary and most beautiful crown.’ 

The crown was redeemed at William de la Pole’s private 
expense ; and this and many other services were most fully and 
gratefully acknowledged by the King on his being created a 
knight banneret, and made Chief Baron of the Exchequer. This 
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last was, however, an invidious appointment for an honest man, 
who could not supply a warrior king with money that did not 
exist. Under the pressure of difficulties Edward forgot his 
gratitude, and requited the firmness of De la Pole by throwing 
him into prison as a traitor; and for many years marked dis- 
pleasure was evinced towards him, though before his death he 
had returned to favour, and was enabled to confer great benefits 
upon Hull, as well as, jointly with Sir Walter Manny, to 
endow the Carthusian Priory, the remains of which still exist 
as the chapter-house. The work was unfinished at his death, 
but was completed by his son, for the family continued to 
flourish, ‘ more famous, but less fameworthy.’ The son, Michael 
de la Pole, became Earl of Suffolk, at the dire cost of suffering 
as a favourite of Richard II. ; his eldest grandson, Michael, fell 
at Agincourt ; and the next brother was the gallant Suffolk who 
upheld the English standard in France, knighted the French 
gentleman to whom he was forced to surrender, incurred the 
bitter hatred of his countrymen for advocating peace, as well as 
‘giving two dukedoms’ for the daughter of King René, and 
finally was hunted down and cruelly assassinated. Royal 
alliances were frequent among the ensuing Poles, and royal 
blood led to blocdshedding, so that the elevation of the once 
peaceful and honourable family was dearly purchased. 

Happier, if less distinguished, was the lot of that darling of 
_ the nursery, Whittington. In a recent number of the Christian 
Remembrancer, we expressed an opinion that the recurrence of 
an anecdote does not invalidate its probability; and it now 
appears that Whittington’s own family commemorated his con- 
nexion with the cat within thirty-seven years of his death. A 
stone has lately been dug up on the site of a house built by 
Richard Whittington, his namesake and great-nephew, at 
Gloucester, in 1460, representing in a bas-relief of that date, 
Dick Whittington as a Jad with the cat in his arms. That 
he was of a good county family is far from rendering the 
story impossible, since he was the third son of his parents, 
and they both died when he was very young, so that he was 
probably left to careless and harsh treatment, such as would 
lead to his evasion. The weak place of the legend is that 
Mistress Alice’s father, Sir Thomas Fitzwarren, does not seem 
to have been in business. However this may be, Whittington’s 
prosperity, and the good use he made of it, have never been 
disputed. His business was mercery, a trade that no doubt 
flourished in the days of the ‘pointed hoods witless,’ &c. that 
rendered ‘ England thriftless’ in the gay days of poor Richard II. 
Under Henry IV. Whittington was in much favour, and 
furnished the wedding clothes of the two princesses, Blanche 
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and Philippa, upon their marriages with the King of the Romans 
and the Prince of Denmark. He lent money to the often neces- 
sitous king, and in the reign of Henry V. supplied the nerves 
and sinews of war, repaying himself, as was the fashion of the 
time, by collecting the tolls and customs at the ports of London, 
Boston, and Hull. It was during that third mayoralty which the 
bells had predicted, that Harry of Monmouth returned glorious 
from Agincourt, and Whittington, with his aldermen in red and 
white, rode out to receive him in his modest triumph. This 
year too, 1419, Henry knighted his faithful subject, on which 
occasion a story is told, on doubtful authority, yet far from 
incredible, which illustrates the general belief in the great 
mercer’s public spirit and munificence. 

The newly-knighted Mayor entertained his sovereign in the 
Guildhall (which owed to hima chapel, and likew iseglass windows, 
and a paved floor). Not only was every dainty of the period 
spread on the tables, but on the hearth there burnt a fire of 
cinnamon, and other delicious woods, that perfumed the entire 
apartment. King Henry praised it as the choicest fire he had 
seen, whereupon Sir Richard Whittington, going to a closet, 
took thence bonds issued by the King during his wars to various 
merchants and money-lenders, from whom this wealthy mercer 
had redeemed them, to the value of 60,000/., and observing that 
the fire should be more costly still, he threw the whole bundle 
into the flames. ‘ Never had prince such a subject,’ exclaimed 
the King. ‘Never had subject such a prince,’ courteously 
returned the Lord Mayor. 

Better proved are Whittington’s other acts of beneficence. 
He is said to have held strongly that a good man ought to do 
acts of piety and charity in his lifetime, not merely to leave 
provisions for them in his will, and in accordance with this he 
richly. adorned Gloucester Cathedral, endowed many other 
churches, rebuilt the church of S. Michael’s Paternoster, and 
founded there a college consisting of four fellows, clerks, 
conducts, and choristers, governed by a master, and all with a 
sufficient provision. He also rebuilt Newgate, so as to render 
it a less horrible and unwholesome hole, and left money to 
rebuild S. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and his great care during 
the latter years of his life was the foundation of the library of the 
Grey Friars’ Monastery, in Newgate Street. Of the 556/. 10s, 
which was spent in purchasing books, 400/. was supplied by this 
enlightened merchant, who further took heed to the requirements 
of every class of people. He prosecuted the brewers of London 
for their extortions, and provided purer drink for the people of 
Cripplegate by placing a tap in the wall of the church, giving 
access to the water of a conduit. Deeds like these survive in 
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memory: how many more are forgotten upon earth! Whit- 
tington died in 1429. His beautiful and costly house and 
warehouses in Crutched Friars, built round a court, remained 
long enough to be described and figured in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, but his monument in the Church of 8. Michael’s 
Paternoster, after being broken open in the sacrilegious days of 
Edward VI. in search of treasure, was finally destroyed with the 
church in the Fire of London. 

No less excellent was the Canynge family of Bristol, who 
flourished by cloth-making and exporting. One son was Sheriff 
of London, and presided over the execution of Jack Cade; but 
Bristol was the chief abode of the family, and William Canynge 
adventured numerc’1s ships to Iceland to trade in fish and furs, 
during the reign of Henry VI., to whose sinking cause he 
showed himself always devoted. His principal ship bore the 
name of Mary Redcliffe, and much of his wealth was devoted to 
the embellishment of the stately Church whence the name was 
taken. Indeed, when Edward IV. was established on the throne, 
and requited his loyalty to the House of Lancaster by heavy 
mortgages and exactions, it was to his beloved Church that he 
looked for a refuge; he retired from the world in 1467, took 
holy orders, sang his first mass at Our Lady of Redcliffe, and died 
as Dean of Westbury in 1475. 

Edward LV. is said to have been a good friend to commerce, 
and he was too able a man not to have understood its advan- 
tages, but he does not seem to have left such traces of his 
influence in our commercial history as did the first of the 
Tudors, who did all in his power to enlarge the scope of English 
commerce, and to lessen that jealousy of the foreigner that was 
its chief obstacle. After the attempt of the Flemish counter- 
feit, Perkin Warbeck, there was a serious check to the trade 
between England and Flanders; but when all danger was over 
the intercourse was renewed, and those woollen exports by 
which England had hitherto fed the looms of the Netherlands, 
was renewed in full force. 

With Henry VIII. however, began the veritable rise of the 
English navy, and with it of any active and extensive commerce ; 
though at that time the jealousy of the English was unappeas- 
able towards foreign residents in their city, and in 1517 one 
Doctor Beale, a mendicant friar, actually made his Easter 
Tuesday sermon an occasion for exciting the passions of the 

opulace so effectually that the result was the celebrated Evil 
May Day, when the houses of the French and Flemings were 
sacked, themselves maltreated, and the Italian quarter barely 
saved by the arrival of the soldiery despatched by Cardinal 
Wolsey. The apprentices suffered severely for their inhospi- 
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table riot, but after a time were forgiven on the intercession of 
Queen Katherine of Aragon. 

The company of merchant adventurers already existed, and in 
1552 a second was formed, for the special purpose of discovery of 
regions, dominions, islands, and places unknown, with Sebastian 
Cabot, the son of the discoverer of Newfoundland, for the 
governor, and specially desirous of circumventing the Spaniards 
by finding that North-west passage to the Indies which cost so 
many gallant lives. The seamen of the Elizabethan era have 
been reserved by Mr. Bourne for another work, and the less 
brilliant course of the traders nearer home is chiefly chronicled 
here. Of these were the Thornes of Bristol, of whom there are 
sundry amusing, if apocryphal, stories. A brother of the family 
was Abbot of Reading, and the tale of the knighthood of the 
sirloin of beef is told of Henry VIII. when dining with this well- 
fed monk. We need not debate the point whether the deed 
should be saddled upon King Harry or King Charles, or whether 
Sur-loin be not the true interpretation; we will go on to enjoy 
Mr. Bourne’s racy extract from Fuller, who tells us that the 
King’s appetite for the beef so excited the admiration of the 
Abbot, that he exclaimed: 


‘TJ would give one hundred pounds on the condition I could feed so heartily 
on beef as youdo. Also my weak and queazie stomach will hardly digest the 
wing of a small rabbit or chicken.” 

‘Soon after the Abbot was summoned to London, ordered without explana- 
tion to the Tower, and there fed for a few days on bread and water. At last a 
sirloin of beef was set before him, on which the Abbot so fed as to verify the 
proverb that two hungry meals make the third a glutton. In springs King 
Harry out of a private lobby, where he had placed himself the invisible spec- 
tator of the Abbot’s behaviour. “My Lord,” quoth the King, “ presently 
deposit your hundred pounds, or else no going home all the days of your life. 
I have been your physician to cure you of your queazie stomach, and here, as I 
deserve, I demand my fee for the same.” ’—Vol. 1. p. 155. 


The brother of this Thorne, Robert by name, was a clothier, 
exporter of cloth, and a dealer in white soap, He resided for some 
time at Seville, and was knighted by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
His son, bearing the same name, also lived for many years at 
Seville, and was warmly interested in the discoveries in course of 
being made, urging Henry VIII. not to be behindhand with 
the Spaniards in these enterprises. Robert Thorne died when 
only forty years old; but his brother Nicolas, who survived him 
for many years, was an equally good and successful man. He 
received a visit from Henry VIII. in disguise, in the year 1534, 
and showed him the good town of Bristol, which so pleased the 
King that he declared it should no longer remain a town, but 
that he would give it the nobility of a city. The Abbey of 
Bristol was then in danger from the spoilers, but at Thorne’s 
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intercession the King was prevailed on to spare it, and it became 
for a time the seat of a bishop’s see. Both brothers left bounti- 
ful provisions for various well-chosen charities in their own city, 
and were received as munificent fathers to the industrious. 

At the same time were living a family of whose domestic 
life we have a delightful glimpse, through their letters, preserved 
in and quoted from Nichols’ ‘ History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester.’ The father of the family, John Herrick, 
was a prosperous squire, who lived with Mary his wife in one 
house ‘full two and fifty years, and in all that time never 
‘ buried man, woman, nor child, though they were sometimes 
‘ twenty in household.’ He had twelve children, and his wife, 
who lived to be ninety-seven, had a hundred and forty-two living 
descendants at the time of her death. Nicholas, the second son, 
was sent to London as a goldsmith’s apprentice, and a charming 
correspondence with him is extant. On April 11, 1556, his 
father writes to his son Nicholas, at that time a goldsmith’s 
apprentice :— 


‘** We do pray to God daily to bless you and to give you grace to be good, 
diligent and obedient. unto your master both in word and deed ; and be profit- 
able unto him as well behind his back as before his face; and trust nor Jend 
none of his goods without his leave and consent. And if so be that you be 
faithful and painful in your master’s business as I hope you be, doubtless God 
will provide for you another day the like as much again. I pray God to give 
you grace to live in His fear, and then you shall not do amiss ; and it shall bea 
great comfort for your mother and me, and to all your friends, and best to 
yourself another day.” Twenty years later, on the 29th of October, 1575, the 
old man wrote to Nicholas about his younger brother William, lately articled 
tohim. “I give you hearty thanks that you would send him to Leicester to see 
us for your mother and I did long to see him, and so did his brothers and sisters. 
We thought that he had not been so tall as he is, nor never would have been. 

** T do advertize you,” adds the good man, as if in prescience of his son’s 
disastrous accident, “to make your book of reckoning perfect, as well what you 
do owe, as what you have owing. For we be all uncertain when it shall please 
God to call us, whether in young age, middle age, or old age.” 

‘In 1578 Mary Herrick wrote thus to her loving son, William Herrick, in 
London, dwelling with Nicholas Herrick, in Cheap. “ William, with my 
hearty commendations, and glad to hear of your good health, &c. and this is to 
give you thanks fot my pomegranate and red herring you sent me, wishing you 
to give my daughter Hawes thanks for the pomegranate and box of marmalade 
that she sent me. Furthermore, I have sent you a pair of knit hose and a pair 
of knit kersey gloves. I would have you send me word how they serve you, 
for if the gloves be too little for you, you should give them to one of your 
brother Hawes’ children, and I would send you another pair.” 

‘Dated the 18th March, 1580, is a letter from John Herrick to William, in 
which he thanks him and bis brothers and sisters in London for all their tokens ; 
“and we be sorry,” he proceeds, “ that you have been at so much cost as you were 
at for your oysters and lampreys you sent: a quartern of them had been sufli- 
cient to send at one time. f would have you be a good husband, and save your 
money. My cousin Thomas Herrick and bis wife sent you a gammon of bacon, 
with commendation to your sister Mary and you.” 
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‘Towards the end of 1582, Nicholas Herrick married. “I trust, now, that 
you be a married man,” wrote his father on the 15th December, “for I heard 
that you were appointed to marry on Monday ; and if you be married we pray 
God to send you both much joy and comfort together, and to all her friends and 
yours. We wish ourselves that we had been with you at your wedding. But 
the time of the year is so that it had been painful for your mother and me to 
have ridden such a journey, the days being so short and the way so foul; 
chiefly being so old and unwieldy as we both be, and specially your mother 
hath such pains in one of her knee bones that she cannot go many times about 
the house without a staff in her hand; and I myself have had for the space of 
almost this half-vear much pain of my right shoulder that I cannot get on my 
gown without help. Age bringeth infirmities with it, God hath so ordained.” 
Nicholas Herrick’s marriage had the usual consequences. “1 pray you,” wrote 
his father to William on the 9th March, 1683, “show your brother Nicholas 
that I think that paper is scant in London, because I never received any letter 
from him since he was married.” " 

‘ And Nicholas was not the only child of whom the old man had to complain. 
Young Mary Herrick had gone up to London many years before, as companion to 
Nicholas, and she found life in London so much pleasanter, that, when the special 
object of her stay was over, she was not willing to go home again. Therefore 
her faiher sent her a scolding letter on the 3d June, 1583 : “ You were obedient 
at our desire,” he said, “to go to London, to keep your brother's house when 
he had need of you. But now he being married, may spare you. He is very 
sorry that you should take the pains that you do; but he tells your mother and 
me that you will needs do so. . . . You ought to be obedient unto us 
now, as you were at your going up; and not only then and now, but at all 
times, as you know by the commandment of God you ought to be; and like- 
wise you be bound to be obedient to your parents by the law of nature and by 
the law of the realm. We would be both very sorry that you should be found 
disobedient to us, or stubborn. We do not send for you for any ill purpose 
towards you, but for your comfort and ours. We do not send for you to work 
or toil about any business ; but to oversee my house and do your own work, 
and have a chamber to yourself and one of your sisters to bear you company. 1 
thank God all your brethren and sisters do show themselves obedient to your 
mother and me, and in so doing they do but their duty, and God will bless them 
the better for it. I pray you let me not find you contrary to them, for if you 
do it will be a great grief to your mother and me in these our old days, and be 
an occasion to shorten our days, which cannot be long; but grief of heart 
and mind will shorten life, as daily experience doth show. Remember your- 
self whether you have done well or no. We might have commanded you, but 
we have desired and prayed you, and you refuse to be obedient.” ’—Vol. i, 
pp. 270—272, note. 


The good old man lived to see two daughters married to 
prosperous merchants, and his eldest son Robert an ironmonger 
and ironfounder in Leicestershire and Staffordshire. He must have 
had something of the poet nature in him, to judge from an extract 
from a letter of his to one of his brothers about his ‘delight in 
‘the pleasant woods of Cank, to hear the sweet birds sing, 
‘the hammers go, and beetles in the paper-mills at the same 
‘place also. For him that hath got most of his wealth for 
‘this fifty years, or near that way, and now finds as good iron as 
‘was there this forty years, as good weight, as good workmen, 
‘as honest fellows, as good entertainment, what want you more ?” 
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The happiness and duration of his married life almost equalled 
that of his father, for he lived fifty-one years with his wife, and 
had eleven children. Nicholas, who was the next brother, was 
the father of the poet, Robert Herrick, and died in the prime of 
life by a fall from a window, leaving his business chiefly to 
the management of his brother William, who worked with and 
after Sir Thomas Gresham. 

Sir Thomas Gresham is rather disappointing. His private 
character was not so pure as that of most of those we find in these 
volumes, and though public-spirited, it was not in the same 
grand and conscientious way as some of his predecessors, but 
with a good deal of the crooked tactics of the Elizabethan days. 
He was descended of a line of merchants, and increased his 
wealth by marriage to a wealthy widow, to whose husband his 
father had been executor ; but she was a woman of parsimonious 
temper, and they do not seem to have led a happy life. Strange 
custodians were they to have the charge of poor little Lady Mary 
Gray after her unfortunate marriage with the gigantic porter, 
Martin Keys. 

Gresham's great ability seems to have lain in the matter of 
finance. He was probably one of the first founders of the finan- 
cial science, and he did hard service all through the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary, in endeavouring to get the Crown out of 
debt to the Antwerp merchants, and under the shrewd and 
careful Elizabeth his efforts met with much greater success. 
Moreover, he so established English commerce, that London 
became an emporium such as Geneva, Venice, and Antwerp had 
hitherto been, and the foreign traders who settled in England 
were in a very subordinate position to the native merchants. 

In 1565 Gresham started the proposal for a work for which 
his name is chiefly celebrated. The homely English proverb, 
‘Don't take too large a basket to look for eggs,’ had been carried 
out according to the usual fashion of the country. Eggs were 
there in plenty, but there was no basket. A mighty business was 
continually transacted by merchants from all quarters, but only in 
the street, exposed to all weathers, or else in ‘ Paul’s Walk,’ the 
desecrated name of the nave of Old S. Paul’s, when Gresham 
proposed to the other merchants of London to raise an edifice fit 
for their meeting-place—a Bourse, as it was termed abroad. 
Their subscription amounted to 4,000/., which just sufficed to 
purchase the site, and the building was erected at Sir Thomas 
Greshain’s own expense, the stone coming from his estates in 
Norfolk, the wood from another in Suffolk, the slates, ironwork, 
and glass from Antwerp. He laid the first stone on the 7th of 
June, 1569, and each alderman laid another, with a piece of gold 
upon it for the benefit of the workmen; and on the 23rd of 
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January, 1571, came the grand pageant of its opening by Queen 
Elizabeth, who loved to encourage her lieges to do great works— 
at their own cost. Gresham was a great favourite with Eliza- 
beth, who visited him at his grand mansion of Osterley House, 
and there remarking that his court was too large, and would 
look better if divided by a wall, she was amazed in the morning 
to find the deed done, the wall built as she had suggested. The 
‘slaves of the lamp’ had been workmen whom Gresham had 
brought in the night from London ; but his ostentatious obedience 
brought on him the cutting personality that his house was easier 
divided than united, while his friends parried it by observing 
that he who had built a Change might well change a building. 
Gresham intended his house in Bishopsgate Street to serve as a 
college for young merchants, but the bequest remained a dead 
letter through the indolence of the Mercers’ Company. 

His enterprising spirit in devising works of public benefit 
was inherited by Sir Hugh Myddelton, to whom London owes 
its supply of water by the New River. It was a work not only 
difficult in itself, but made more difficult by the determined 
opposition of the landowners in the way, who with much the 
game spirit as made us recently regard a railway line with horror 
and hostility, represented that the New River would not only 
turn their fields into bogs and quagmires, but that ‘men and 
beasts would tumble into it by the score in fine weather.’ 

However, James I. perceived the benefits the river would 
confer on the Londoners, and thought the men and beasts could 
take care of themselves. The New River was a pet scheme of 
his. He took on himself half the expenses, on condition of 
receiving half the profits, honestly paid his moiety, and thus was 
interested in warding off all obstacles. So on the Michaelmas 
Day of 1613, the New River was solemnly opened by the 
Lord Mayor; and all the workmen in green caps, bearing the 
emblems of their crafts. On Lord Mayor’s Day followed a 
pageant in which Zeal in flame-coloured silk encountered Error 
with an owl perched on a cloud on his head, and Envy, riding 
on a rhinoceros and eating a human heart; and these, with many 
other allegorical personages, all made lengthy speeches in verse 
to the great edification of the spectators and the glorification of 
King James, Sir Hugh Myddelton, and the River. 

This Sir Hugh does not appear to have been related to the 
contemporaneous Middletons, whom Mr. Bourne carefully dis- 
tinguishes by the spelling, when he describes their endeavours 
to open a trade with the East Indies in the teeth of the 
Portuguese. One of this family, Sir Henry Middleton, defeated 
and dispersed twenty Portuguese frigates with only three of 
his own, off the coast of Surat, and though toil and disease 
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caused his death shortly after in Java, his brother David made 
our flag respected in the East; and the East India Company 
at home was fast becoming consolidated under the influence of 
others of the family, together with Robert Myddleton, brother 
of Sir Hugh. The Charter of the Company—as every one 
knows—dates in 1599, but the real commencement of its 
progress, and all its curious and romantic embassies to magni- 
ficent princes fell under James I., whose Spanish predilections 
had closed up the career of adventure in the West, and turned 
it into the Eastern channel. 

‘The merchant prince of James’s reign is, however, above all 
others, good old George Heriot; who further was the first 
Scottish merchant of any note, since, in the days of constant 
warfare with such a naval power as England always was in 
comparison, the Scottish cannyness had no larger scope in which 
to display itself than a pedlar’s pack, stored from the hold of 
some Danish or Flemish vessel which had made the perilous 
adventure. 

As the first of his line George Heriot, even in the sixteenth 
century, is the subject of myths. His first start in life is said 
to have been owing to his observing and buying up a quantity of 
unperceived gold in the ballast of a vessel discharging at Leith ; 
but though one of a family of ten, he seems to have been fairly 
started in life by his father, and to have made a prosperous 
marriage with Mrs. Christian Marjoribanks by the time he set 
up his booth as a goldsmith by the Lady’s Steps, at the corner 
of St. Giles’s Kirk, in the year 1587, when he was about three- 
and-twenty. By the next year he took a larger shop, of the 
magnificent dimensions of seven feet square. In 1809, when 
the old close in which it stood was destroyed, this booth was 
discovered with George Heriot’s name carved over the door, 
and in the wall his forge and bellows, and the cowvre few with 
which his fire had been put out at night. Unfortunately, as 
usual, discovery was only the prelude to destruction. In this 
chamber, however, legend relates that Heriot paid the same 
delicate attention to James as Whittington to Henry V., only 
that the fuel he supplied was not richer than a bond of £2,000 
for the needy king’s personal expenses. 

It was a bad precedent; for James and Anne of Denmark 
were only too much addicted to borrowing of ‘ Jingling Geordie.’ 
By the by, Mr. Bourne most unjustly calls Anne of Denmark 
‘ good for nothing;’ she was a weak, silly, hysterical woman, but 
such strong censure is utterly inapplicable to her, and only 
comes from his love of having a fling at any member of the 
House of Stewart. An alibi has been distinctly proved from 
that revel at Theobald’s, which has been the only real accusation 
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against her, and she no more deserves to be called good-for- 
nothing than any other respectable lady not greatly provided 
with brains. 

Heriot was her goldsmith in ordinary, and likewise her pawn- 
broker, and he throve upon the trade, so that when James 
succeeded to the English crown, his goldsmith could afford to 
follow him southwards with a cartload of rings to be given to 
the courtiers who should meet him by the way. 

In spite of English jealousy Heriot continued to flourish in 
his new shop ‘foreanent the New Exchange,’ and at his death, 
in 1623, he founded the asylum in his native city still known as 
Heriot’s Hospital, and serving as his true monument. He was 
the last of the goldsmith bankers who had inherited pawn- 
broking on a grand scale from the Lombards of old. 

From him we pass to one of the first of those merchants who 
were more properly manufacturers, namely, Humfrey Chetham, 
the founder of the greatness of Manchester, where the practice 
was beginning of buying linen yarn from Ireland, and cotton 
from Cyprus and Smyrna, weaving them into ‘ fustians, 
vermilions, dimities,’ and other stuffs, and disposing of them in 
London. Humfrey Chetham was one of the chief in this traffic ; 
he was of good family, and was of importance enough to be 
summoned to compound for not appearing at Charles I.’s corona- 
tion, to take on him the order of knighthood. He paid the fine 
without murmuring, and soon after became Sheriff of the 
county, as owner of Turton Tower near Bolton. In this 
capacity he had to collect the Ship-money, and_ honestly 
endeavoured to apportion it fairly, taking 8/. from Lancaster, 
and 15/. from Liverpool, then ‘poor, and now as it were a 
beggingy’ when the whole county paid 408/. He spent 96/. in 
collecting the amount, and could not obtain any compensation 
from Government, and thus was the more disposed to the 
Parliamentary party in the Civil War. He took, however, 
no active part, save that he was employed by the Parliament as 
collector of subsidies; and hard work he found it, but he per- 
formed the task without injury to his own means, and his 
wealth was well spent. Though his portrait represents him as 
a man of singularly beautiful countenance, he had never married, 
but he had foynd children for himself in the orphan boys of 
Manchester, Salford, and Droylesden, of whom he maintained, 
clothed, and educated twenty-two at a time; his accounts still 
specifying the blue kersey, yellow baize, linen cloth buttons, 
beeswax, &c. he purchased for their use, as well as books and 
desks. He further entered into treaty for buildings belonging 
to the Earl of Derby, to be converted into a blue-coat school, 
and though the transaction was not completed till after his 
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death in 1653, his intentions took full effect, and Chetham 
College is the abiding result. 

This good man sympathised with the Commonwealth, as did 
most of the moneyed men of the time. Henry Garway, how- 
ever, was a stout Royalist, willing to maintain things in the same 
state as when, after his travels in the Levant and all over 
Europe, he pronounced that ‘There is not anything more 
‘ reverenced than our English Liturgy ; not our Royal Exchange, 

‘nor the name of Queen Elizabeth.’ Staunch to these prin- 
ciples, when he settled down in London as a Turkey merchant 
and governor of the Levant Company, he maintained Charles's 
cause with all his might, and as Lord Mayor in 1640, he raised 
a company of troops ‘and sent them to York to join the King. 
When Charles retired from London in 1641, he used his 
utmost persuasions to induce him to remain at his post, and 
when they failed, took leave of him with the words, ‘ Sir, I 
shall never see you again!’ The next year he made the last 
speech in the Guildhall in favour of the King, beseeching the 
citizens to grant no supplies to his enemies; and such was his 
weight and worth that much fear was entertained by the other 
party that he would carry the City with him, and when 
‘trembling and scarce able to speak,’ the Lord Mayor asked 
the general decision, the cry was all ‘ Peace, peace, no money ;” 
but Garway’s speech was soon forgotten, and in the general 
overthrow he was deprived of his property and tossed from 
prison to prison until his death. 

At Leeds, already flourishing as a woollen manufactory, 
Charles had another loyal friend, John Harrison, of whom 
anecdotes are told that seem almost legendary. When he was 
seven years old, he took off his own coat to clothe a poor boy 
in the streets; his first measure on his father’s death was to set 
apart two large rooms as storehouses for food and clothing for 
the poor, and “his whole life was full of equal beneficence, even 
extending to the cats, for whose behoof he had numerous holes 
cut in the doors and ceilings of the house he built for himself in 
the Briggate. He was twice mayor, and heaped benefits on the 
town, building the Church of St. John’s, a new house for the 
grammar-school, a hospital for poor widows, and a market cross, 
which seems to have been very effectual in attracting traffic to 
the town. When King Charles was brought to Leeds in the 
hands of the Scots, Mr. Harrison, with some difficulty, obtained 
leave to visit his Majesty, and to bring him a tankard of good 
ale. On raising the cover, the tankard proved to be filled with 
gold pieces, which the King contrived at once to secrete, and 
then dismissed his visitor ‘ with more gratitude than thanks.’ 

A melancholy letter is quoted from good old Harrison, when 
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his loyal principles had caused him to be deserted, and left in 
the background. ‘ The time was,’ he says to the Incumbent 
of St. John’s Church, ‘ when you called me patron and remem- 
‘ bered me in your prayers, public and private, but now patrons 
‘are out of date and churches may be tithe barns; to pray for 
‘any is Popish and prelatical. The time was when I suffered 
‘for you under the Royal party, more than you will suffer for 
‘me under the Parliament; but oh, the times! my suffering for 
‘ you is made the apology to deter you from as much as visiting 
‘me, being under the hatches—a poor conclusion, grounded on 
‘weak premises. The time was when all I could do for you 
‘ was too little, now the least done for me is too much.’ 

Harrison died poor and neglected, but is now commemorated 
as the foremost benefactor of Leeds. 

Another faithful Royalist was William Colston, of Bristol, 
who entertained King Charles in his house, was ousted from the 
Corporation by the rebels, but restored in 1660. His son 
Edward was one of the most philanthropical of our open-handed 
merchants. 

‘In 1676 he paid his addresses to a lady, but being very timorous lest he 
should be hindered in his pious and charitable designs, he was determined to 
make a Christian trial of her temper and disposition. Therefore, having filled 
his pockets full of gold and silver, in order that if any object. presented itself in 
the course of their tour over London Bridge, he might satisfy his intention, 
while they were walking near Saint Agnes’s Church, a woman in extreme 
misery with twins in her lap, sat begging, and as he and his intended lady came 
arm in arm, he heheld the wretched object, put his hand in his pocket and took 
out a handful of gold and silver, casting it into the poor woman’s lap. The 
lady being greatly alarmed at such profuse generosity, coloured prodigiously, so 
that when they were gone a little further towards the bridge foot, she turned 
to him and said, “Sir, do you know what {you did a short time ago?” 
“ Madam,” replied Colston, “1 never let my right hand know what my left hath 


done.” He then took leave of her, and for this reason never married.’— 
Vol. i. p. 355. 


Bristol at that time shared with London almost all the 
American trade, and riches had had an evil effect upon most of 
the merchants, so that in the profligate days that followed the 
Restoration the city was notable for vice, luxury, and harsh- 
ness to the poor. In this place of corruption good Edward 
Colston shone as a bright light. He was a freeman of Bristol, 
and spent his time between that city and London, in attending 
to his shipping, and to a refinery he had sent up for the sugar 
he imported from the West Indies. Meantime his charities were 
magnificent. 


‘ Bristol and London divided his benefactions. To Christ’s Hospital, as we 
have seen, he gave large sums nearly every year. On one occasion he gave 
1,000/. towards the relief of the poor in Whitechapel, and in 1701 he sent 
another 1,000/. to be spent in maintaining the poor children of the same parish, 
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then as now one of the wretchedest parts of London. Twice every week, we 
are told, he had large quantities of meat and broth prepared for distribution 
among the paupers in his neighbourhood. Every year he went through White- 
chapel Prison and the Marshalsea, to empty his purse in freeing the most 
deserving debtors for small amounts ; and at one time he sent a lump sum of 
3,000/. to relieve and liberate the poor debtors in Ludgate prison. In 1709, 
again a year of famine, he sent a noble present of 20,000/. to be applied by the 
London Committee in helping the starving poor of the eity. 

‘These were casual charities. Most of Colston’s permanent endowments 
were in Bristol. In 1690 he obtained leave from the borough corporation to 
buy about three acres of ground on Saint Michael’s Hill, known as the-Turtles, 
“to erect thereon an almshouse, and chapel, and three other messuages,” for 
which 1001. were to be paid. That was done at a cost of about 2,500/., and by 
the autumn of 1695 the almshouses were built and endowed, accommodation 
being afforded in them for twelve poor men and twelve poor women, whose 
care and future election was assigned to the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers of Bristol, incorporated by Edward the Sixth in 1547, and confirmed by 
Elizabeth in 1566. “The almshouse on Saint Michael’s Hill wants some men 
to fill it,” he wrote to a friend in the following December. ‘If you or any- 
body know of any persons that are fit to go into it, I would gladly have them 
proceed. I would willingly that they should be such that have lived in some 
kind of decency ; but that a more especial regard should be had that none be 
admitted that are drunkards, nor of a vicious life or turbulent spirit, lest the 
quiet and order the inhabitants at present live in be thereby interrupted.” 

‘This year, 1695, was rich in other good works. One of his ships it is 
recorded having been missing for three years, and having been given up as lost, 
arrived deeply laden. He said as he had given her up as totally lost, he would 
claim no right to her, and ordered the ship and cargo to be sold, and the pro- 
duce to be applied towards the relief of the needy, which was immediately 
carried into execution. 

‘In October, 1695, he proposed to maintain six poor sailors, if the Mer- 
chants’ Company would be at the cost of building a wing to the almshouses at 
the Turtles, an offer that was accepted with the generous addition of an endow- 
ment for six other mariners ; and in the following month Colston made provision 
for the admission of six new boys into Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, a charitable 
institution founded in 1589 by William Bird, merchant and some time Mayor 
of Bristol. A year or two later the untiring philanthropist made a further 
endowment for six bovs, raising the number of inmates to fifty; and in 1702 he 
gave 5001. towards rebuilding the schoolhouse, and making it large enough to 
hold a hundred and fifty boys. In 1697, Edward Colston and co-partners sold 
their sugar refinery in the Mint for 800/., Colston himself advancing a large 
part of the money, and in that way the Mint Workhouse was established. 

‘Tbe rich merchant’s charities grew as he advanced in years and wealth. 
They were so large and numerous that his neighbours, in unreasonable jealousy, 
resented his labours for the good of the town. When, in 1712, he made his 
munificent proposal to increase the number of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospitallers 
from fifty to a hundred, he was “ hardly censured,”’ and the institution he 
wished to benefit was stigmatized as a “nursery for beggars and sloths, and 
rather a burden than a benefit to the place where they were bestowed.” But 
Colston would not take a refusal. In March, 1706, he repeated his offer, 
saying, that were the like made to the Corporation of London, he knew well 
it would be gladly accepted for Christ’s Hospital ; but “although I have had my 
education and spent good part of my days there, yet since | first drew my 
breath in your city, I rather incline that the poor children born there should 
partake thereof.” The Bristol aldermen had grown wise in the interval. This 
time they promptly accepted the proposal; by August, 1707, Mrs. Lane’s 
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house in Saint Augustine’s Back, had been bought for 1,300/, and further 
sums having been spent in fitting it for a new and suitable schoolhouse, the 
old endowments were augmented by a gift representing 6401. a year, and the 
new establishment was opened in July, 1710. While Colston was at Bristol, 
attending the ceremony, a woman is said to bave gone to him with an urgent 
request that he would obtain for her son admission into the school, and 
on his agreeing thereto, to have promised to teach the lad all life long to 
thank his benefactor. “No,” was the merchant's characteristic reply, “teach 
him better; we do not thank the clouds for rain, nor the sun for light, but we 
thank the God who made both clouds and sun.” 

* Eaward Colston’s charities have secured for him renown as the most illus- 
trious of Bristol’s many noble benefactors. In English history there is hardly 
another instance of such lifelong perseverance in well-doing. 

‘The worthy merchant was member of Parliament for three years. He was 
elected in 1710, at the age of 74. He had refused to stand, alleging that he 
was too old to perform the duties that would devolve upon him. But the 
people were determined to have him for their representative, and he was 
elected by acclamation. “It was very surprising,” wrote a newspaper corre- 
spondent of that day, “to see the joy it occasioned in this city, when they 
carried their member along the city with the mitre and streamers before 
him, and the whole city was illuminated, and the night concluded with bon- 
fires and the ringing of bells.” Parliament was dissolved in 1713, and from 
that time we hear little more of Colston. 

‘He died at. his house at. Mortlake, he having attained the ripe age of 85, on 
the 11th ot October, 1721—Vol. i. pp. 360—362. 


Meanwhile, the Turkey trade was flourishing in the hands of 
Dudley North, and the East and West Indian in those of Josiah 
Child ; and William Paterson, the second great Scotsman in these 
volumes, was maturing his many schemes—in which he was the 
first originator of new systems as his predecessor, George Heriot, 
stood last of the old system. 

William Paterson was descended of an old Covenanting family. 
A kinsman of his had a terrible encounter in his own house with 
a party of dragoons, and was only saved by his wife’s readiness 
in throwing her apron over the sword-arm of his assailant; and 
William Paterson, born in 1658, had much of the earnest 
simplicity and devotion that characterise a persecuted race. At 
sixteen he went to Bristol, where he lodged with an old kins- 
woman, who left him means wherewith to begin his life of 
speculation. Going to America, he married the widow of a 
Puritan minister, and became partner in many wandering enter- 
prises in the West Indies, so that he was reported to have acted 
both as a buccaneer and a missionary—characters not so incon- 
sistent then as they now appear. The second part of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ is no bad representation of the incitements to both 
courses. 

After several years of trading between Boston and the 
Bahamas, the scheme of a colony in Darien occurred to him. 
Going to Europe, he proposed it in Holland, Hamburg, Bran- 
denburg, and London, but always in vain; and while biding his 
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time and continuing to act as a merchant, he was called on in 
1691 to give evidence before the House of Commons on 
national loans. Then it was that he first started the proposal 
of forming the Bank of England. ‘A fixed sum of 
‘ 1,000,000/. to be advanced by the trading merchants at 6 per 
‘cent. interest as a perpetual fund, to be managed by trustees 
‘ chosen from the subscribers, and used not only in supplying 
‘the pressing claims of Government, but also in forming a 
‘ public bank.’ 

The Government were afraid of the scheme, but the leading 
merchants saw its convenience, and after years of opposition, 
Michael Godfrey, brother to the unfortunate gentleman who 
owes his celebrity to the Popish plot, together with the Earl of 
Halifax, succeeded in obtaining the sanction of Government ; 
though in 1694,when the Bill was passed, Queen Mary, who 
‘had to sign it in the absence of William III. in Flanders, was 
detained in Council from four till ten o’clock by the Ministers, 
who were averse to it ; and she only prevailed at last by her deter- 
mination to obey her husband’s orders. Only the next year 
Mr. Godfrey was killed at the siege of Namur, at the feet of King 
William, who was in the very act of expostulating with him on 
the folly of civilians running into needless danger. 

Paterson, having carried out this project, returned to his 
beloved Darien scheme, and an immense subscription was raised 
in Scotland for the colony to be founded on the Isthmus, but 
the English merchants held aloof, though William IIL., Halifax, 
and John Locke patronised it. The cautious Englishmen proved, 
as is well known, in the right, though the miserable failure of 
the scheme is scarcely chargeable on Paterson, since the com- 
pany sent him out in a subordinate capacity to seven councillors, 
who were to have the command each a week at a time, and who 
had no Aristides to make a self-denying ordinance in favour of 
the ablest, even though Paterson urged that they were ‘ making 
a May game of the government.’ 

They settled in a marsh, died of sickness and starvation, and, 
after a year of misery, 150 out of 1,200 returned alive to 
England. Paterson himself had lost his second wife and her 
child, and was dejected and sorrowful, but still in the vigour of 
manhood, being only two-and-forty years old, and he devoted the 
rest of his life to whatever could promote the welfare of the 
trade, putting out a series of pamphlets, and continually busy- 
ing himself in bringing his patriotic schemes forward. He was 
extremely anxious to bring about the Union, and was elected 
member for the Dumfries boroughs in the first united Parlia- 
ment, and though neglected by Anne’s Government, that of 
George I. presented him with 18,000/. as an indemnification for 
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the ruinous expenses he had incurred in the public service. His 
last years were disturbed by vexation at the infatuation which 
made all the world run after the South Sea Bubble, for which 
he must have felt himself almost responsible, since John Law 
was a kinsman of his own, and had worked under him. He 
clearly foresaw the folly of the scheme, but did not live to 
witness its downfall, dying at the age of sixty-one, in January, 
1619, leaving behind him a character for unblemished integ- 
rity and devoted patriotism, as a speculator indeed, but never 
for selfish purposes. 

His career was the mark between the comparatively simple 
transactions of the medizval merchants and the enormous web 
of commercial and monetary transactions of modern times, 
unparalleled in the history of the world. Henceforth the 
merchants of Mr. Fox Bourne’s book are chiefly bankers and 
manufacturers on a large scale, many of them dealing as much 
in money as in goods. We, however, are here more concerned 
in marking their personal character, than tracing the history of 
trade or of money, and the second volume affords quite as many 
remarkable personages as does the first. 

In fact, strange as it may appear, there are even more 
curious stories of sudden rises in the world, and fortunes unex- 


pectedly made, in the last century and a half than in all the 
preceding period. Traffic was in the old days evidently far less 
of a lottery; moreover invention was far less available, and much 
more oppressed and persecuted. 

What can be more like a romance than the history of the 
founder of the great Bristol house of Finzel ?— 


‘Conrad Finzel, a native of Frankfort, was born about the year 1790. 
He was in his teens when Napoleon became master of Frankfort, and he 
was one of the conscripts drawn to serve in the Imperial army. Having no 
liking for the work, however, he ran away with two other youths, proceeded 
to Hanover, and thence made passage in an open boat to Heligoland. 
There he found an English ship, which brought him to London. As he 
walked through the streets, knowing nothing of the language, and almost 
penniless, he had the good fortune to meet with some countrymen of his 
own, to whom he told his adventures, and of whom he asked advice as to his 
future movements. They were labourers in a sugar refinery, and obtained 
work for him in the same establishment. There his ingenuity and industrious 
habits soon led to his advancement. For a few years he was second boiler 
in the London house, then he proceeded to Bristol to serve as principal refiner 
in a sugar-house belonging to the Savages, and in course of time to save money 
enough to enable him, in 1836, with a grocer named Davis for his partner, to 
set up a small sugar refinery in Counterslip. On the site of that little building 
now stands the largest and busiest sugar refinery in the world, yielding a 
thousand tous of sugar every week, and giving constant employment to more 
than fifty large West Indiamen, under the management of Messrs. Finzel, Son, 
and Company. 

‘Conrad Finzel was always a benevolent man, but his benevolence was more 
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than ever apparent after the year 1846, when his sugar refinery was burnt 
down. “I then asked myself,” he said some time afterwards, in terms emi- 
nently characteristic of the man, “ what Conrad Finze] had done to call for this 
chastening stroke from God; and after thinking for some time, the truth 
flashed upon me. The Almighty had punished me because I had not given to 
His uses as He had blessed me. He had greatly increased my store, and I had 
only helped the poor in the same proportion as when I had little. Thus I 
deserved punishment, and God sent me this affliction to remind me of my 
duty, so, instead of giving so and so, I said, I will give one-third of my gains 
for the future. I have given them, and God has gone on blessing me.” He 
gave freely to all sorts of charitable institutions, but most freely of all to the 
remarkable Orphan House established on Ashley Hill, by his countryman, the 
Rev. George Miiller. During some years it was reckoned, his gifts thereto 
amounted to 10,000/. a year. When near his end, a friend once spoke to him 
of the misfortune that his death would prove to the institution. “What has 
the life of George Miiller, or Conrad Finzel, or any one else,” he answered, “ to 
do with the Orphan House? It is God’s work, and God will take care of it 
when there is not one of us left.” In that temper Conrad Finzel lived and 
worked in Bristol for nearly forty years. He died at Wiesbaden, while on a 
visit to his native land, on the 21st of October, 1859. 

‘ Not until he had been in Bristol nearly thirty years, and become rich, did 
he visit the land of his boyhood ; but on becoming wealthy he determined to do 
so. On ——e his native village in Germany, with a beating heart he took 
the path which led to the cottage where he first saw the light. He lifted the 
latch and entered. The only inmate was a plain-spoken man about his own 
age. The worthy German-Bristolian asked the occupant of the house many ques- 
tions as to his family, and expressed a deep interest in his relatives. “ Had youa 
brother, then ?” inquired Mr. Finzel. “ Yes, I had,” said the man, “ but he went 
away, and is dead, I suppose.” ‘ When did you hear last of him?” inquired 
Mr. Finzel. “ The last time we heard anything about him he was in England, at 
a place called Bristol.” ‘ How long is that since?” “Twenty or thirty a. 
was the reply. “ And his name was —?” continued Mr. Finzel. “Conrad,” said 
the man, finishing the sentence. “Oh, I knew him,” said Mr. Finzel, “1 knew 
your brother well ; worked in the same shop with him, slept with him, ate the 
same bread, drank the same drink.” At this the man, little thinking who his 
brother’s companion was, expressed the deepest interest in him, because of his 
knowledge of Conrad, and pressed for more information. At last unable to 
disguise his emotions, the rich merchant exclaimed, “ Do you not know me? I 
am Conrad, your brother.” Before leaving the village Conrad Finzel had set- 
tled annuities on his brother and every relative he could find in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

* His personal habits were simple without being self-denying. He was fond 
of music, and, like all his countrymen, a great smoker. When in Bristol, he 
dined usually at the refinery, returned to his residence, which he built at great 
cost at Clevedon, at about four, and was immediately afterwards seen, regular 
as the day, in his Scotch cap on his strong cob, starting for his ride of ten miles. 
Except during the months of January and February he bathed regularly in the 
sea near his residence, every morning, his last bath for the winter being on 
Christmas day. 

‘To the last he refused to take any part in public affairs, save as a merchant 
and a merchant philanthropist. ‘God gave me a faculty to be a good sugar- 
boiler,” he said, when refusing the office of alderman, to which he had been 
elected, “ but no turn or talent to be a town councillor.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 20, 21. 


Wedgewood, Boulton, and Watt are already well known to 
the world through other biographies, and they scarcely seem 
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to us fair subjects for this volume, since they became merchants 
merely to obtain materials on the one hand, and dispose of their 
wares on the other. One thing is worthy of note in the history 
of all these great men, namely, that the very evils which we 
feel so severely, the separation between master and workman, 
the regarding operatives as ‘hands’ instead of souls, the heed- 
lessness of character, the grinding treatment, were alien to their 
whole nature, and carefully guarded against in their own estab- 
lishments. Boulton especially was a father to all his workmen ; 
he provided good dwellings and schools for them, caused them 
to lay up for their old age, and had a house for his apprentices, 
where they were most carefully watched over. He took pains 
to take these boys from the classes he thought most in need of 
help, orphans, boys apprenticed from foundations and the like, 
and refused gentlemen’s sons, with premiums of several hundreds, 
lest they should not amalgamate well with them. ‘I contem- 
‘ plated him as an iron chieftain,’ says Boswell, ‘and he seemed 
‘to be a father of his tribe.’ 

We look at the book and wish to see there traced how iron 
and cotton chieftains ceased to be fathers of their tribes; and 
how and when the enemy sowed the tares that bear so terrible 
a crop in our own day; but we do not find the answer. Mr. 
Bourne’s representative men are almost all good men, and he 
nowhere enters on the question where and how arose the evils 
of the manufacturing system—whether their seeds were already 
rife under the sagacious and conscientious management of the 
first chiefs, and became entirely past control in the increasing 
flood of humanity brought together by the influx of traffic, or 
whether the mischief arose under the numerous masters of less 
mark and less conscience, who sprung up around them. Perhaps 
the true cause may have been the utter incapacity of these times 
to understand how the machinery of the Church might have 
been set to work. Some of these good men were Dissenters ; 
and the very staunchest Churchman of the day would have done 
much if he had built an ugly church, and supplied one clergy- 
man and a national school: but of that system which, in some 
favoured places, finds every member his place and work in the 
body, nothing was then known. The very fact of becoming an 
artisan presupposed an activity of nature that required an 
earnestness in religious matters which the existing state of the 
Church failed to satisfy. Wesley’s flame, a light kindled indeed 
by the supernatural fire of the Church’s altar, was feared and 
neglected by those who should have turned it to gocd account ; 
it enlightened the men of its own generation, but became a wild- 
fire to them, leading them farther and farther from the Church 
of their fathers, and as it burnt low and lower, left their children 
G2 
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too often astray in utter darkness. Multitudes indifferent or 
hostile to religion grew up, and we are receiving the penalty of 
our two centuries of sluggishness. 

Amongst the monied men who were Dissenters at this period 
were the Barclays, American merchants and considerable 
bankers,- of the evdne persuasion. The head of the family 
was David Barclay, who had four sons and several daughters, 
the eldest of whom, his namesake, was a man of fine presence 
and great weight of character, as well as so intelligent that Lord 
North declared that no one else had given such useful and per- 
spicuous information with regard to the American war. 

This family resided at 108, Cheapside, just opposite Bow 
Church, the house noted as being the best post of observation 
for the Lord Mayor's show in the old times, before parsimony 
had shorn it of its beams, and rendered it a matter of derision. 
On the Lord Mayor’s Day of 1761, two months after the mar- 
riage of George III., the King brought his bride, his mother, 
brothers and sisters thither to see the procession, from a balcony 
hung with crimson silk and damask ; and we cannot refrain from 
quoting the two letters written on the occasion by the family 
on whom the honour was conferred. The first was from 
Barclay’s brother-in-law, John Freame, to his sister. 


‘ He says that “In the first place, brother Barclay spared no cost in repairin 
and decorating his house. When that was perfected, Lord Bruce came sever 
times to give directions about the apartments and furniture, which was very 
grand, and also in what manner the family were to receive their royal guests. 
But previous to this, brother Barclay insisted that all his children that came 
there should be dressed like plain Friends. This injunction was an exercising 
time indeed to some of them. The sons were dressed in plain cloth, the 
daughters in plain silk with dressed black hoods, and, my sister says, on the 
whole, made a genteel appearance, and acted their part in the masquerade very 
well, so that (as to the outward) the testimony of the apology appeared to be 
maintained. 

‘“ And now, all things being in order, brother and sister Barclay, with David 
and Jack, were appointed to receive the royal family below stairs, and to wait 
on them to the apartments prepared for them above. Soon after which the 
King asked for Mr. Barclay and his family, who were introduced to him by the 
Lords in waiting, and kindly received; and brother with all his sons permitted 
to have the honour to kiss his hand without kneeling, an instance of such conde- 
scension as never was knowr before. The King atter this saluted my sister and 
the girls, and the same favour was conferred on them by the Queen and others 
of the Royal family. The Queen with others of the family, and several of the 
nobility, refreshed themselves with the repast provided for them in the back 
parlour and kitchen (which was elegantly set off for the occasion), and it being 
I suppose, a great novelty to them, were highly delighted with the entertain- 
ment. On the King’s going away, he thanked brother Barclay for his enter- 
tainment, and politely excused (as he was pleased to say) the trouble they had 
given. This great condescension (I am told) so affected the old gentleman, 
that he not only made a suitable return to the compliment, but (like the good 
patriarchs of old) prayed that God would please to bless him and all his family, 
which was received by him with great goodness.” 
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‘The other letter, by one of Barclay’s daughters, is more minute in its 
details. “J fully intended,” she begins, “before I received your last packet, 
to make choice of the first opportunity to give you a sketch of the honours we 
received, and to inform you that the splendour, with every other circumstance 
relating to the important day, far exceeded the utmost stretch of our imagina- 
tion, and has left so pleasing an impression, that I am tempted to wish that old 
Time would forget to erase it. . . . Next the drawing-room door was 
placed ourselves—I mean my papa’s children ; for tothe great mortification of 
our visitors none else were allowed to enter the drawing-room ; for as kissing 
the King’s hand without kneeling was an honour never before conferred, his 
Majesty chose to confine that mark of condescension to our own family, as a 
return for the trouble we had been at upon the occasion. After the royal pair 
had shown themselves to the populace for a few moments from the balcony, we 
were all introduced, and you may believe that at that juncture we felt nv small 
palpitations. His Majesty met us at the door, which was a condescension we 
did not expect, at which place he saluted us with great politeness, and advanc- 
ing to the end of the room, we performed the ceremony of kissing the Queen’s 
hand, at the sight of whom we were all in raptures, not only from the bril- 
liancy of her appearance, which was pleasing beyond description, but being 
throughout her whole person possessed of that inexpressible something that is 
beyond a set of features, and equally claims our attention. To be sure she has 
not a fine face, but a most agreeable countenance ; is vastly genteel with an 
air, and, notwithstanding her being a little woman, is truly majestic, and I really 
think by her manner expressed that complacency of disposition which is per- 
fectly amiable ; and though I never could perceive that she deviated from that 
dignity which belongs to a crowned head, yet on the most trifling occasion she 
displayed all that easy behaviour that elegant negligence can bestow. Her hair, 
which is of a light colour, was in what is called coronation ringlets, with a 
circle of diamonds so beautiful in themselves, and so prettily disposed, as will 
admit of no description. The lustre of her stomacher was inconceivable, 
being one of the presents she received while Princess of Mecklenburgh, on 
which was represented, by the vast profusion of diamonds placed on it, the mag- 
nificence attending so great a prince—who, I must tell you, I think a fine per- 
sonable man, and the singular marks of honour by him bestowed on us, 
declares his heart disposed to administer all the pleasure and satisfaction that 
royalty can give. Nothing could have added to the scene, but that of con- 
versing with the Queen, who inquired if we could speak French for that pur- 
pose, and so flattered our vanity as to tell the lady-in-waiting that the greatest 
misfortune she had met with since her arrival in England was her not being 
able to converse with us. The same ceremory was performed of kissing the 
hand with the Princess Dowager, Amelia Augusta, and the Dukes of Cumber- 
land and York, and the other prince, who followed the King’s example in com- 
plimenting each of us with a kiss, but not till their Majesties had left the room ; 
for you must know there were proper apartments provided, to give the rest of 
the Royal family an opportunity of paying and receiving compliments, and then 
we were at liberty to go in and out as we pleased, but we could not bear the 
thought of absenting ourselves while we had one leg to stand on, and the feast 
supplied for our eyes supplied every other want, or at least rendered us insen- 
sible of any. As both the doors were open the whole time, the people without 
had a very good opportunity of seeing, besides which the Queen was up- 
stairs three times, and one of the opportunities was made use of for intro- 
ducing my littie darling Lucy Barclay with Patty Barclay and Priscilla Bell, 
who were the only children admitted. At this sight, I was so happy as to 
be present ; you may be sure I was not a little anxious on account of my 

irl, who, very unexpectedly, remembered all instructions, and kissed the 
ueen’s hand with sucha grace that I thought the Princess Dowager would 
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have smothered her with kisses, and on her return into the drawing-room, such 
a report was made of her to his Majesty, that miss was sent for again. She was so 
yucky as to afford the King great amusement, in particular by telling him that 
-she loved the King, though she must not love fine things, and that grandpapa 
would not allow her to make a curtsey. Her sweet face made such an impres- 
sion on the Duke of York, that I rejoiced she was only five instead of twenty- 
five. . . . The leave which they took of us was such as we might expect 
from our equals—full of apologies for the trouble they had given us, and 
returning thanks for the entertainment, which they were so careful to have 
fully explained, that the Queen came up as we were standing all cn one side of 
the door, and had every word interpreted, and left us in astonishment at her 
condescension.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 133, 134. 


The favour with which royalty continued to treat this worthy 
family was supposed to be one cause of their prosperity. David 
Barclay the elder died soon after this notable visit, and his eldest 
son gave up the American trade in the time of the restrictions 

laced upon it during the revolutionary war, but he continued at 

the head of his bank, and in 1781, he, conjointly with his friend 
Perkins, paid 130,000/. for Thrales’s brewery, with which the two 
names have never ceased to be associated. He was a man of 
boundless charity, always ready to give time and princely 
assistance to philanthropic undertakings, and carrying them out 
with a wisdom that led to their success. Having an estate in 
Jamaica, he spent 10,000/. in instructing the slaves in arts and 
handicrafts, and then in transporting them to free American 
states, and placing them in the way of supporting themselves ; 
and so well were his designs carried out that the gratitude and 
prosperity of the liberated slaves pleaded in favour of their race 
when properly dealt with. David Barclay died at eighty years 
of age in 1809, leaving an only daughter, who carried both his 
benevolence and his wealth into the congenial Gurney family, 
while his brother Alexander’s descendants remained at the head 
of the brewery. 

There is something in this volume that seems like a practical 
comment on the homeliest maxims of the Book of Proverbs, 
righteousness and almsdeeds do so evidently build up a house 
even under the present dispensation. The question is, whether 
the house so built up be the most favourable home for the next 
generation, who enter upon the enjoyment of that which has 
cost them nothing. Mr. Bourne has made a good selection, 
and old Nathan Meyer Rothschild is the only instance he gives 
us in detail of tricky shiftiness, while the character of his house 
has been redeemed by the uprightness and munificence of his 
many descendants. 

The most interesting chapter is that upon the Peel family, 
bringing forward information not altogether new, but so full of 
character that we can easily forgive this for the sake of the 
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picture of the staunch old cotton manufacturer of the M4 re 
century, working out his experiments in his private house as 
secrets of the trade, and profiting by the parsley-leaf suggested 
to him as a pattern by his little daughter etd his goodly and 
well-trained family of six sons, active, dutiful, helpful, simple, and 
reserved. The old man had so thoughtful a cast of counte- 
nance, and was so shy and absent, that his neighbours at Burton 
used to call him ‘the philosopher;’ but he was more like a 
German burgomaster, as he walked about leaning on a gold- 
headed cane, his stately form in dark amply cut garments, and a 
Johnsonian wig flowing on his shoulders. 

Robert, the third of these six sons, told his father at eighteen 
that they were ‘ too thick upon the ground’ at Blackburn, and a 
jlace was found for him in the establishment of Haworth and 
Fates at Bury, then a village, but now nearly absorbed by 
Manchester. He lodged in Mr. Yates’s house, and made a 
plaything of his pretty little daughter Ellen. ‘ Nelly, thou 
bonny little dear,’ he said, ‘ wilta be my wife?’ and when she 
answered ‘ Yes,’ ‘Then I'll wait for thee, Nelly ; I'll wed thee, 
and none else.’ 

He kept his word, and they were married in 1786, when she 
was eighteen and he thirty-six, and an excellent wife she made 
him, writing his letters, criticising his plans, and entertaining 
his friends, a matter which one of the shy and reserved 
family of Peel might well be glad to have taken off his hands. 
As the powers of machinery increased, so did the business in 
which Peel was engaged, and most indefatigable was he in his 
share of the toil. Once a week he sat up all night with his 
pattern-drawer to examine the patterns brought by the London 
coach, which arrived soon after midnight ; and whenever the 
weather seemed likely to change for the worse, he would rise in 
the middle of the night to see that all was secure in the bleaching 
grounds. This diligence seems to have been as far as possible 
from mere greed, but to have been the earnest attention to his 
business of a man whose nature it was to do his work with all 
his might. In 1803 he had 15,000 persons in his employment ; 
they never wanted for work in the most unfavourable times, and 
the remarkable healthiness of the establishment proved the 
excellence of the humane rules which he devised and kept in 
force. He was exceedingly attentive to the health and welfare 
of his work-people, and to the education of their children. The 


following character is given of him by his nephew, Sir Lawrence 
Peel : 


‘He was an ambitious man, he loved money, but he loved it principally as an 
instrument of power. He was the very reverse cf aselfishman. He poss 
a genial, generous nature ; he loved young people, and loved to see all around 
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him happy. He was eager to diffuse happiness, he was at all times bountiful 
and munificent in his gifts. As his Cog were great, it was his duty to 
give largely, but still even so viewed his was a bountifulhand. He dealt with 
money as one who if he knew its value, with how much toil and anxiety it had 
been won by him, felt also that God has impressed wealth with a trust, and that 
the trustee must pass his accounts. He gave much, and by preference he gave 
in secret. He gave also with delicacy of manners, and the nice feelings of a 
gentleman. His was no narrow or one-sided beneficence. He knew no dis- 
tinction of politics or creed when a man needed help. He was a moral and 
religious man. He was grave in exterior, yet a humorous man, with a quiet 
relish of fun. He had small respect for a man of idle life—for any one, in 
short, who was not useful, and neither fashion nor rank, without good service 
of some sort, won any allegiance from him. He was the true child of com- 
merce. The productive industry of England, its value and its power—these 
were his abiding themes.’—Vol. li. p. 162. 


It was a real heartfelt love of his country, in the days when 
England received a genuine cult from honest hearts almost 
like that paid to Rome by her hardy sons, that made Mr. Peel, 
when his eldest son was born in 1788, fall on his knees and 
dedicate his child to the service of his country ; and two years 
later that same desire to promote the welfare of his country 
made him enter Parliament as member for Tamworth, a seat 
which he held for thirty successive years : but it cost him dearly, 
for the hard toil of the London seasons, superadded to her other 
many occupations, was fatal to his beloved wife, who died in 
1803, after seventeen happy years of marriage. ‘Ah,’ her 
father used to say, ‘if Robert had not made our Nelly a lady, 
she might a’ been living yet.’ 

The elder Sir Robert Peel’s strong sense made him oppose the 
abolition of slavery until the negroes should have been properly 
trained to make use of their freedom, and his endeavour was to 
make England sensible of the domestic slavery practised in many 
manufactories. He attempted throughout his parliamentary 
career to obtain protection for the factory children, the pro- 
hibition of night-work, and in fact the rendering compulsory 
the measures which his experience showed could alone prevent 
the manufacturing system from becoming a crying evil. His 
wishes, though not realized in his lifetime, nor till much of the 
mischief had become incurable, have since had their weight. 

At seventy years old he retired from Parliament, and spent his 
time in kindly intercourse with his friends and family. His gene- 
rosity was most princely, though usually secret. In 1801, when 
in the height of business and pursuit of power, he learnt that a 
rival firm at Manchester had become involved in speculations 
that had brought it to the verge of bankruptcy. He at once 
advanced, without security, the sum of 6,000/. and thus enabled 
the house to tide over its difficulties. Learning that the sons of 
a merchant of his acquaintance had lost not only their own 
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property but that of their three sisters, he sent each of the ladies 
a cheque for 1,000/., and exerted himself to place the brothers in 
a situation where they might retrieve their position. Fifty 
children and grandchildren dined with him on his seventy- 
eighth birthday in 1826; and two years after he died truly 
full of years and honours. 

We cannot more fitly conclude our brief sketch of this 
interesting book than with this description of the admirable man 
whose diligence, uprightness, freedom of hand, dutifulness to his 
God, and attachment to his country, have rendered him no unfit 
representative man for the Prince Merchants of England. 





Art. IV.—1. Reports of the Assistant Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of Popular Education in Continental 
Europe. Vol. 1V.: France, by Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD; and 
Germany, by the Rev. Mark Pattison. 1861. 


2. Report of School Commission in America. By the Rev. 
JAMES Fraser, M.A. 1867. 


WE are clearly in for education as the national subject of dis- 
cussion, following, with a very obvious connexion, that of 
Reform. It is pressed upon us by all parties and sects of the 
community; by those who want more of it, and those who want 
less ; by those who acknowledge it as a fact of the day, and 
would either give it full swing, or would guide and direct it; by 
those who would use it purely as a religious or proselytizing 
agency, or those who tremble at the ‘enfranchisement of the 
people ;’? by those who want a liberal cry, and those who poli- 
tically subsist on a massive topic about which any amount of 
talk may be expended, no matter how prolix, how dull. 

It is inherent in topics of this kind that too many general 
statements are taken for granted because those who have to 
speak and act work on the same matter over and over again, 
from their inability or unwillingness to acquire new information 
either in the way of correction or addition. The present educa- 
tion of this country is said to be very inferior; statistics are 
put forward of the number of uneducated urchins selling cigar 
lights, rolling head over heels, or being trained as thieves in our 
streets. The cry is echoed from speaker to speaker, and the con- 
clusion everywhere arrived at is that something must be done. 
Then much credence is given to the imagined strides of educa- 
tion in Germany, France, and above all, America; therefore, let 
England do as they do. But here again the question is sur- 
rounded with assumptions needlessly taken for granted. It is 
assumed that education prospers in these countries because it is 
compulsory, supported by rates, and is unhampered by religious 
impediments. Now in all assumptions of this kind, as well as 
in the facts on which they are grounded, there may be a certain 
amount of truth, but by no means enough to warrant the prac- 
tical conclusions suggested. The question really before this 
country is, whether a radical change shall be effected in the 
whole machinery of popular education, or whether we shall de- 
velop the present system, altering and correcting its details. 
Any good argument for a radical change must prove three 
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things: first, that the present system is so ineffective as to merit 
obliteration ; secondly, that some other system is sufficiently good 
in its results to serve as a model; and thirdly, that the model 
thus selected is a tree which is capable of being transplanted, or 
whether its very life does not depend on the special circum- 
stances of soil or climate which it enjoys, where only we can 
witness it. 

A fair examination of the case will be far, in our opinion, 
from inducing any impartial educationist, either religious or 
political, to risk any wholesale disturbance of the present de- 
nominational system. That system among ourselves has raised 
the number of children attending school, so far as statistics can 
inform us, from 1 in 17, to 1 in 7°7, since 1818, this being a 
higher rate than France or Holland, and not so materially less 
than the 6:27 of Prussia. 

There is every mark or sign of an improved standard in 
education, as contrasted with the condition of England forty or 
fifty years ago. Periodical literature of the cheapest kind has 
enormously increased; which proves the same of its readers. 
All practically acquainted with young people in the humbler 
situations of life, know that they both read and write far more, 
incaleulably so, than they used; indeed, objections are taken 
to the fact by non-educationalists, who think reading and 
writing to be useless or injurious distractions from manual 
Jabour and toil. The number of young persons who gain an 
advance in life as clerks or shopmen, or in various positions of 
female employment, by reason of their education, is very large 
indeed ; and the whole system of commercial transactions—the 
penny post, the development of printing, the complication of 
trade accounts, the foreign and colonial connexions of England 
the rise, if we may so express it, of the great competitive idea 
for all kinds of employment—all answer the question as to the 
progress of education in a strong affirmative. The parochial 
clergy, also, can testify to the real advancement of education, 
without going for evidence outside their own parishes, into 
any general system or principles of the world, or how it goes on. 
They can remember the individual teachers (themselves having 
given no slight helping hand to the work), and the individuals 
taught ; they have traced the career of many a child going forth 
from their schools into a world of scholars, taking their part in 
it; children whose parents they have heard say in their simple 
language, ‘ Times is altered now: no schools when I was young.’ 
Assertions of educational neglect have been widely trumpeted 
forth, but when particulars have been given they have been 
generally answered to their discomfiture, as in the case of Her 
Majesty’s neglected Berkshire ploughman. Enterprising statis- 
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ticians of London and Manchester have brooded over their 
150,000 non-attendants at school, but have had their calculations 
very roughly handled; while the history of every country and 
city in the world shows that there will always exist a residuum 
of population incapable of being embraced within any civilizing 
influences of any kind. 

The great argument, however, in favour of an extended trial to 
the system now operating among us, which vitiates any conclu- 
sion founded on the assumed superiority of foreign countries on 
either side the Atlantic, is in the humiliating national fact 
that we did not begin fair with other countries in the race of 
education, and have, moreover, been much weighted in our 
struggles. The education of every country has its history, and 
in England that history is a very recent one, as applied to the 
poorer classes. In Germany it dates from the Reformation, and 
having worked on a people naturally ‘booky,’ it has become 
thoroughly associated with all their habits and principles of life. 
In France, the religious orders were educating far and wide 
during the last century, when none but a few dame schools 
were known in England; and in America there has been an 
exemption from that heavy weight of poverty clinging to an old 
mother country, which sends forth its more vigorous, its more 
enterprising, its more self-relying, its more unencumbered sons 
to its colonies and dependencies. 

The agricultural labourers of England have always been, and 
are, very, very poor; the manufacturing interests have been 
liable to depressing periods, sure to check education when- 
ever they occur; in fact, England, from its dense population, its 
varied classes and interests, as well as from the hereditary 
character of its people, puts forward many special difficulties to 
any united and comprehensive plan of education. Voluntary 
combinations rather than imperial edicts are the mode by which 
we naturally act in this, as in other questions; and with all our 
love of freedom, it must yet be acknowledged that imperialism 
can do its work faster than liberalism, at least when construction 
is the work in question. In France, the Code Napoleon had 
instituted schools; and in America, the free, unfettered wishes 
of the people had done the same, when England had hardly 
thought of it. But now we have thought of it, have applied our- 
selves to the work, doing it in our own way, founding it on our 
national instincts, or rather not founding it at all in any grand 
systematic way, but letting it grow in a genial soil by its own 
vigour, and after its own likeness. 

Having thus stated the cause of education in this country as 
at present existing; and having done so with a perfect recog- 
nition of many developments and improvements we hope to see 
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effected in it, both from the teachings of home experience, a 
better understanding between the central government and school 
promoters, and also from our observation of foreign systems— 
we now go in search of any particular foreign method which in 
its main and characteristic features we could desire toadopt, in place 
of what is already going on among us. We shall best, however, 
accomplish this object, not by considering the educational 
systems of Germany, France, and America, separately or in 
succession, as wholes, but by dividing the subject itself into 
certain main features, such as are often spoken of as desirable 
engraftings, and calling attention to the working ef them, as 
each shows itself in these several countries. The features of 
education we would thus consider, are those understood by the 
terms compulsory, rating, and common—the latter embracing the 
religious question, to which we shall chiefly devote ourselves. It 
will be seen that our tone towards foreign education is far from 
adverse, but will incline to the opinion that the countries named 
have not yet arrived at any system with which they themselves 
are wholly satisfied; that they are undergoing considerable 
changes, as times and public feeling work their ends; and above 
all, that those changes, as a general rule, are much in the 
direction of that voluntary denominational system, backed by aid 
from the central government, which many at home cry out 
against as insufficient, in their demands for the education of the 
people. 

First then, we come to the question of compulsory education. 
As regards France, this is soon disposed of in the following 
words, from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s report :— 


* Having established schools with due safeguards, does the French system 
compel the children of France to enter them? It does not. In France 
education is not compulsory. A few advocates for making it so I met with ; 
but in the opinion of most of those with whom I conversed, the difficulties are 
insuperable. Perhaps for a Government to be able to force its people to school, 
that people must either be generally well off, as in America, or placid and docile, 
as in Germany, or ardently desirous of knowledge, as in Greece. But the 
masses in France, like the masses in England, are by no means well off, are 
stirring and self-willed, are not the least in the world bookish. The gradual 
rise in their wealth and comfort is the only obligation which can be safely relied 
on to draw such people to school. What Government can do is to provide 
sufficient and proper schools to receive them as they arrive.’ 


French history, indeed, records one notable instance of 
attempted compulsory education, and that was after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, when a royal command was 
issued by Louis XIV., ‘to take the children of heretics from 
‘their families at five years old, in order to bring them up by 
‘ compulsion in Catholic schools. But these Catholic schools did 
‘not yet exist.’ As Mr. Arnold characteristically observes : 
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‘The village children of France remained free from forcible 
‘initiation into the mysteries of the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
‘Roman religion. They remained also without knowing how to 
‘vead and write.’ May there not be a warning in this, that 
compulsory education, to avoid the charge of religious intol- 
erance or persecution, must be purely secular? And is not 
secularism itself in these days a form of religion very anxious to 
enlist its converts and swell its ranks? 

Germany is the stronghold of compulsory education, ever 
pointed to as an example of what that system may do. It is 
right, however, in the first place, that the advocates of compulsory 
education who quote Germany, should know the origin of that 
system. Like the instance just quoted, it was in the desire to 
propagate religious knowledge that it sprung up. Mr. Pattison 
says: ‘The prinfary school in its origin was a catechismal 
‘ instruction—a repetition, conducted by a candidate, the sacris- 
‘tan, or other subordinate Church officer, of the more solemn 
‘Sunday catechization of the pastor. It was strictly a Pro- 
‘ testant institution, born of the spirit of the sixteenth century.’ 

The law in theory, as regards school attendance, is very strin- 
gent, and savours of the arbitrary period from which it is 
derived, as well as of the omnipresent notion of authority that 
is so characteristic of Germany. ‘Compulsory school attendance 
‘is the corner-stone of the system of primary education through- 
‘out Germany. It is all but universal, though the mode of 
‘ enforcing it may be variable.’ 

In Prussia it is stated to be the duty of the pastor and school- 
master to use moral influence to make the children come 
punctually and regularly: ‘but this moral persuasion can be 
enforced, if need be, by an appeal to the police.’ A fine is 
inflicted on the parents for each day’s absence of the child, and 
the process does not end here. ‘In case of non-payment, he is 
‘sent to gaol fora period corresponding to the amount of the 
‘fine. In some towns a messenger is attached to the school, 
‘and at the end of the first hour the master marks off tlhe absent 
‘names, and despatches the messenger round to the houses to 
‘inquire the cause of absence.’ 

Yet, in spite of this, Mr. Pattison says: ‘ I have seen schools 
‘in which the absence book disclosed a most lax state of atten- 
‘ dance—where the absences had increased to such a head, that 
‘the master had ceased to register them.’ Poverty, want of 
clothes, special circumstances of labour, and general unwilling- 
ness, are as incapable of being put on one side, in their effect on 
school attendance, in Prussia as in England, and the higher 
practical average attained is attributable to a greater freedom 
from such obstacles, rather than the power of law to overcome 
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them. The habit of attending school is thoroughly engrafted in 
the German mind by natural character and long past associa- 
tion. ‘The schooling is compulsory only in name; the school 
‘has taken so deep a root in the social habit of the German 
‘ people, that, were the law repealed to-morrow, no one doubts 
‘that the schools would continue as full as they are now.’ In 
Frankfort, where there was no compulsion (we know not how 
the law stands now), and with a very mixed population, the 
attendance was quite as good as in the most favourable districts 
for the illustration of the compulsory system: while in other 
parts, where that system has been enforced very stringently 
against some of the general obstacles above alluded to, the law 
either fails to exact any regularity of attendance, or submits 
to important compromises. Instances of this kind would seem 
to be on the increase. After alluding to the vigorous efforts at 
one time made to enforce attendance, with their success in the 
diminution of irregularities, Mr. Pattison continues :— 


‘Since 1850 a turn has taken place in an opposite direction. Factory labour 
and pauperism are both gaining ground, and irregularity in the attendance at 
the common schools is on the increase. The number of convictions for in- 
— absence had grown out of all proportion with the increase of popu- 
ation.’ 


In Berlin the demoralization common to great cities is con- 
fessed to interfere with school attendance, while in the manu- 
facturing districts of Saxony very large concessions in the hours 
of schooling, are made to the demands of industry, without 
however letting the children out of the grasp of the law alto- 
gether. Even with these concessions, the fatigue undergone in 
the double labour of mill and school often results in the ‘ poor 
‘ girls dropping to sleep on the benches, and in the school time 
‘being devoted more to the receiving of compassion and 
‘sympathy from their teachers than to the work of learning.’ 


‘Should the employment of machinery continue to develop in Saxony at the 
rate it has done during the last ten years, legislative protection will in all 
probability be given to the children. Those who have been accustomed to 
think of the German compulsory education as an absolute and unyielding law, 
may be surprised to find that it is capable on occasions of making the fullest 
concessions to the employers of labour.” 


There are many signs of the compulsory system breaking 
down before an advancing public opinion. In Germany it is 
the old system which modern thought is undermining, instead of, 
as in England, being the dream of those who imagine that, with 
anything German as their companion, they are progressing in 
the history of intellect. Social distinctions, as they arise with 
greater wealth, largely increasing the number of children who 
are exempted from the common schools to be educated in 
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private schools, destroy the old spirit on which the common 
schools once flourished, and make the compulsory nature of 
them seem more and more invidious to the poor. The very 
minuteness of the machinery, as a work of Government, is pro- 
ducing also the natural consequence of indifference and apathy 
on the part of parents, as the sense of political independence is 
gradually working its way among the formerly simple German 
races. 


‘Thus the weakness of the system lies in its very essence. The more perfect 
Government makes its machinery, the more rigidly it administers, the more 
pervading it succeeds in making the system, the more it destroys that vital 
sap which the school ought to draw from the community. This is beginning 
to be acknowledged now by the more enlightened schoolmen themselves. In 
Wiirtemburg there is even a party who contend for the abrogation of compul- 
sory school attendance, at the head of which is a person of eminence, Von 
Steinbein, the head of the Stutgard school of industry. This party do not take 
their stand on any abstract principle of protection of liberty to the individual, 
but on the observed effect in practice of Government administration. They 
maintain that if compulsory attendance ceased to be law, the schools would be 
as well attended as they are now.’ 


In any comparison between English and German school 
attendance, it must be remembered how slight in some in- 
stanced places is the religious difficulty, which here is the 
source of so many impediments. By this we do not mean that 
the Germans have acquired any art of reconciling religious pre- 
judices, but that those prejudices in many remote places do not 
exist as suggestive of fear and apprehensions as to one sect in- 
fluencing or encroaching on others. The Lutherans of Germany 
are not jealous of compulsory education as leading to secular, 
for they recognise in it the early traditions of their own 
stern doctrines at the Reformation, and cling to it by all 
their religious instincts. It is that which is old among 
them which loves this compulsion, and the Romanists of 
Germany have been neighbours to Lutherans too long to 
excite any personal apprehension of conversion. We visited 
a school ourselves in Nassau a few years ago, of mixed 
Lutherans and Romanists, under a most intelligent Lutheran 
master, the Romish children receiving from their priests 
religious instruction at certain hours. It struck us how happy 
and bright the whole school looked, singing their German 
chorales. We asked the master how Protestants and-Romanists 
could mingle in such harmony, and ascertained from his replies 
that a state of feeling existed in the town on religious questions, 
the simplicity and innocence of which we in this country cannot 
understand. The two religious bodies remained side by side, 
each holding their separate creeds by mere vis inertie. One 
generation succeeded another in the same religion, without a 
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thought or idea of proselytizing either on one side or the other. 
In England a mixed school could not exist on the same footing, 
because the parents would not have the same harmony, and as 
are the parents, so are the children through them. Nor can we 
be sure that Germany will ever remain so free from religious 
jealousy as at present: even now symptoms of sectarian 
animosity between Calvinists and Lutherans are beginning to 
show themselves. Thus much for the compulsory system in 
Germany, about which there is a great mistake current among 
English Liberals, as expressed in the words of Mr. Pattison :— 


‘There is, I believe, a general impression in this rng | that compulsory 
attendance is a creation of the modern despotic system, dictated by philoso- 
phical sovereigns on the ground of some abstract theory of the right of the 
State over the child. But the existing Prussian military system dates only 
from 1814, and whatever its merits may be, is entirely a creation of central 
authority. The compulsory school attendance dates from the earliest period of 
the Reformation, and was a recognised religious duty long before it became a 
law of the State.’ 


In America, compulsory attendance is only a theory. It is, 
indeed, enacted that every parent or guardian shall send children 
under their charge to the school of the district twelve weeks 
out of every year, six to be consecutive, under a penalty of 
twenty dollars; and that in cases of proved inability, the city 
or township shall make provision for such children’s education. 
But Mr. Fraser remarks :—‘ The law is emphatic enough, but I 
‘ believe that its provisions are nearly, if not quite, inoperative. 
‘ Public sentiment, so omnipotent in America, is not with it ; 
‘and it stands, therefore, almost a dead letter upon the statute 
‘ book.’ 

The subject is being discussed in America as with us. 
Theories of the State’s right to demand that its subjects shall be 
educated for its own protection are urged by its advocates, 
reports are drawn up by commissioners who have inquired into 
it, as a means of checking the vast and increasing absenteeism, 
and of meeting in New York the same complaint that is made 
about London, of the vast number of children who escape alto- 
gether the civilizing influence of schools. Much eloquence is 
the result, but Mr. Fraser is not hopeful of anything more 
practical :— 


‘I am afraid, however, that there is a greet mass of apathy and unconcern 
which is neither stirred by their rhetoric, nor ready to listen to their argu- 
ments, and, for aught I can see, as in England so in America, truancy and 
absenteeism will continue to be the burden of bitterest lamentation to the 
philanthropist, and the burden of sorest mischief to the schools.’ 


Thus much on the subject of legislation and its power, either 


to enforce a greater amount of school attendance than the free 
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disposition of a people chooses to adopt, or to overcome the 
natural obstacles to it which poverty and the demands of labour 
interpose. We now pass on to rates, a point on which we have 
not space to do any more than touch, for it involves, in all its 
intricacies, the whole support of a nation’s education. 

In Germany, the cost of elementary education is defrayed 
from three sources:—1l. The school fees; 2. A local rate; 
3. The general taxation of the country. As the children only 
pay what they can, and the general budget only comes in after 
proof of local incapacity, it follows that local rates bear the 
great burden. Now, any question of taxation is peculiarly a 
national one, depending on the special circumstances and habits 
of each country. The demarcation between local rates and the 
general taxation may be wholly different in one country to what 
it is in another, depending, in great measure, on the kind of 
property or income which is respectively rated or taxed. In 
England, local rates fall solely on land and occupation, leaving 
income and property of other kinds untouched; whereas, in 
Saxon Germany, the school-rate of the commune is wholly 
different in its sources. In the first place, it starts with fines 
for non-attendance, and with church collections; the rate, to 
supplement these, being levied as a capitation-tax on every 
male member of the commune, poor and rich alike. It is only 
the remainder wanted after this that is levied on property 
according to valuation. It is needless to point out how 
impossible it would be to transplant all this system into 
England, or how little kindred to the German local school- 
rate would be a local rate on any model at present existing 
among us. One thing, however, appears to have its effect in 
Germany, as injurious to schools, which would much more 
show itself in England in case the already over-taxed local 
rates on property had education added to them—which is, the 
parsimonious way in which teachers are paid, the general 
ae of local ratepayers to narrow the expenses of the 
school :— 


‘The poor pay of the schoolmaster had been long an acknowledged evil, and 
something, though little, had been done to correct it in the twenty years pre- 
ceding 1848. In the revolutionary period this, like other grievances, made 
itself loudly heard, and by a combined rescript, 6th March, 1852, each Govern- 
ment is directed to review in detail the masters’ stipends in its departments, 
and to raise them permanently to such sum as it should consider sufficient. 
... In the last seven years progress lias been made in improving the condition 
of the schoolmaster under the Cabinet order.’ 


It is important thus to note that the progress of events in 
Germany tends in the direction of power being placed in the 
central government rather than the local, which, as regards 
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State grants, is the character of the denominational system in 
England. 

Mr. Arnold’s history of education in France is a work of the 
greatest interest of itself, and succeeds in giving to a commission 
report all the easy flow of light literature, without in any way 
diminishing its official value. As regards taxation, imperial 
and local, for the purposes of education, it opens out a history 
so thoroughly French, so in harmony with the habits and ideas 
of the people, in all the varied phases of that country, that it 
were vain to criticize its details. In its main features, it now 
resembles Germany so far as the commune bearing the chief 
burden of expense; but the same tendencies have also had to 
be carefully guarded against, the same deficiencies supplemented, 
by curtailing local control over school expenses. France has 
passed through every experiment on education and its supplies, 
from the bombastic proclamations of the great revolution that 
‘there shall be created and organized a public instruction, 
‘common to all citizens, gratuitous in respect of those branches 
‘ of tuition which are indispensable for all men,’ when, at the 
same time, the whole country was ‘relapsing into barbarism,’ 
from the destruction of old schools, and the entire want of 
funds to carry out this new and ambitious programme—to the 
very practical common-place system of aiding from the country’s 
resources, partly local, partly central, and partly voluntary, 
those religious bodies which are chiefly doing the work. One 
experience they teach us, which is, the unpractical character of 
large local éommittees, such as in England must have the 
management of schools if local taxation is resorted to. The 
parish committee, so early as 1833, was found a mistake, being 
useless from its numbers; its powers were curtailed, and in 
1850, we find the local system thus dealt with :— 


‘The new legislation swept away much of the law of 1833. It changed 
the authorities to whom the control of primary education was vested. 
It abolished the communal committee and the district committee. In the 
bodies which it substituted, it eradicated the elective principle. It gave to the 
mayor and the ministers of religion in every commune, the supervision and 
moral direction of primary instruction.’ 


The poverty of French schoolmasters has always been a scandal, 
* as in Germany, and constant appeals have been made to central 
authority, we are glad to say, with some relief to the masters, 
and giving us also some benefit, in a lesson on the invariable 
tendency of local ratepaying bodies when a question like educa- 
tion is before them. We have it, indeed, illustrated among 
ourselves when the immediate claims of the body, and not only 
’ the distant one of the mind, are in question. 

America gives the same history. In 1834, previous to which 
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time the whole management and support of schools was local, 
the condition of things is thus described by Mr. Boutwell, 
whom Mr. Arnold quotes :— 

‘The faith of the people in a system of public schools was seriously under- 
mined. The public schools were fast becoming pauper establishments, into 
which only the poor and neglected went ; they were abandoned by a large 


portion of those who could command the means of educating their children 
elsewhere.’ 


Then was established the centralizing agency known as the 
State Fund, from which most obvious good has resulted to the 
general character of schools. But the fact remains, it may be 
said, that in Germany, France, and America, the main expense 
of fairly working educational systems is maintained by local 
rates. We have no objection to local rates in the abstract; on 
the contrary, there is very much to be said for the theory on 
which they rest. It is the application of them to this country, 
under the special difficulties and necessary accidents to the system 
which it would have to encounter, that we reprobate. Chiefly, 
however, it is an inward conviction that public time spent in 
discussing a rating system is wasted, and is only delaying any 
practical or probable good from legislation. The fact is, that 
before any taxes or rates are proposed to the common judgment 
of Englishmen, it must be clearly proved that there is a great 
want and demand for those things the expense of which is asked 
for. The advecates of a rating system in England do not, we 
think, approach the question on which they appeal to the 
country, from a sufficiently well-authenticated financial point of 
view. They start rather from the ‘ compulsory education’ aspect 
of the subject; they are enamoured of that apparently simple 
mode of civilising mankind and of spreading knowledge, peace, 
and harmony, and then eagerly grasp at any exaggeration of 
facts or statistics that come before them, to make a demand on 
the country for a great organization ; the effects of which would 
be a complete upsetting of what has been naturally planted, and 
has grown among us by the course of events. Experience 
tells us that other countries have their system as the natural 
growth of the soil, full of nationalities and peculiarities—so have 
we; and most rash would be the experiment of supplanting it 
by any other—though continual improvements and reforms are 
most desirable in all human affairs. The cry for compulsory 
education is founded on the number of people in this country 
who are stated to be uneducated; but even granting this 
(though figures are vastly overstated), are they uneducated for 
want of schools and opportunities of acquiring education? Let the 
system of compulsion stand on its own merits, which we have 
already considered; do not let it draw into disrepute, through 
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its advocates, the existing machinery for providing education to 
all who will have it. We have acknowledged the late era at 
which England thoroughly roused herself to the work, and we 
ought to have a little more patience than to accuse it now for 
the shortcomings of our forefathers. The inquiry now being 
conducted by the National Society into the Church Schools of 
England, is, so far as its results have been published, a most satis- 
factory revelation of the working system at present established ; 
it shows that schools are either actually at work, or that a vital 
power exists, as the result of our present popular understanding 
of the subject, to raise up schools, without appealing to the Par- 
liament of the country to entirely remodel its whole educational 
theory. Where reform is wanted is at head-quarters, in the 
central administration of Parliamentary grants, stimulating the 
work in a friendly and liberal spirit, relaxing some of its rules as 
to certificated masters, and throwing itself heartily into that 
denominational system which it is obliged nominally to acknow- 
ledge, but which of late it has looked coldly upon, in a kind of 
dream of the future, which will but reveal the practical impossi- 
bility of mixed or secular schools. 

We now enter upon the third and main point of interest in our 
examination of foreign educational systems as they are set up for 
our imitation. We mean the religious question, and the possibility 
of cutting it short by adopting a purely secular education, as 
that with which Government should alone have to do. Religion 
is viewed by some as a very obstinate prejudice, which interferes 
with national progress and the simplicity of Government assist- 
ance in the work of education. The theory of an Established 
Church, as implying that the law of the land openly and boldly 
expresses a religious opinion through it, recognising no others 
on the part of loyal subjects, is a thing wholly of the past. Any 
attempt to bring education home to the inner wants of indi- 
vidual children is met by the difficulty of what sect or religion 
that child belongs to. ‘There is always a stage of thought when 
the legislative mind becomes impatient of these individual fancies, 
and would boldly solve the question by having nothing to do 
with it. But it is still discovered that religion is an obstinate 
prejudice, as obstinate against negation as dictation. Once in- 
troduce different religions into the arena, and you can neither 
have one system for action or inaction. A lame compromise, a 
laboured struggle, is the only prospect, and such has been the 
history of all national efforts if we fairly look into them. 

The influence of religious feeling affords a strange history to 
any thoughtful mind, whatever country’s annals we try to in- 
vestigate. It rises in waves and cycles, now hot, now cold; 
moving in eccentric orbits, very near its perihelion boiling over 
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with vapouring excitement, then going to the far distance, ‘in 
the cold,’ out of common sight. The world forgets it then, and 
thinks it a past superstition, but back it comes, as big a fact as ever. 

The attempts at secular education, in the three countries we 
are instancing, during the present century, are a curious illustra- 
tion of this principle. Many throes and struggles have been 
gone through in popular feeling to ignore religion on this sub- 
ject, but the present tendency of opinion is plainly the other 
way, as I have shown by facts and opinions ; that is, in favour of 
a denominational compromise such as we at present have, but 
which some would repudiate for a more combined legislative 
effort. 

First, we look to Germany: we have already shown how 
strictly and dogmatically religious was the old educational system 
of the whole country. Even after the philosophical reaction 
against the Church had widely spread itself among the higher 
classes during last century, it was yet enacted in 1763, by the 
first general school regulation in Prussia, that ‘ the people shall 
‘be christianly taught in reading, praying, chanting, writing and 
‘arithmetic, catechism and biblical history.’ The reaction 
against the French Revolution brought the schools more under 
central government as State undertakings. They ceased to be 
the catechizing schools of the parish church, but did not become 


wholly secular, for Government, while it saw in schools a great 
political power, admitted religion as a necessary part of their 
system. The tendency, however, was obvious in the secular 
direction. In the regulations for the province of Silesia in 


1801, we find :— 


‘In parishes of mixed population, the schoolmaster shall instruct all children, 
without distinction of religion, in reading, writing, and all other branches which 
do not pertain to religion. The books used for reading out of shall be such as 
contain nothing of the distinctive doctrines of either confession. All the 
children must attend the common prayer or hymn usual before or after school, 
but neither must contain anything one-sided or belonging to religious party.’ 


The Roman Catholics early treated this as a dead letter, and 
in all schools it was observed that a certain fone prevailed which 
set at defiance this legal impartiality. In 1822 we find that 
‘mixed schools were expressly recognised hy Government to 
have failed.’ The Cabinet Rescript of that year contains the 
following remarkable words :— 


‘Experience has shown that in simultaneous schools the chief matter of 
education, viz. religion, is not sufficiently cared for, and it lies in the nature of 
the case that it cannot be. The intention of these schools, to wit, the promo- 
tion of tolerant feelings between the members of different communions, is 
seldom or never attained. Disagreements between teachers of the two con- 
fessions in the same schools, or between the master and the parents of the oppo- 
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site confession, have often involved the whole commune in religious dissension, 
to say nothing of other evils inseparable from mixed schools. Such establish- 
ments can, therefore, no longer be regarded as the rule. Exceptions may still 

be allowed, either in cases of obvious necessity, or when such a coalition is the 
free choice of the two congregations, acting under the advice of their respective 
clergy, and with the approval of the temporal and spiritual authorities.’ 


Such was the law down to the year 1848, when again there 
was a secular spirit passing over Germany, in common with all 
Europe. In the National Assembly at Berlin, the question of 
education was much discussed. Some, but only a few, were for 
the teaching of ‘doctrines common to all Christian sects,’ but 
‘the method of secular schools with separate religious instruc- 
‘tion, either in or out of school, was the plan most generally 
‘supported.”’ It was soon, however, acknowledged that the 
practical difficulties were insuperable, and in 1851 the Consti- 
tution expresses itself very differently :— 


‘In the ordering of the public people’s school, regard shall be had, as far as 
possible, to denominational relations. The religious instruction and the people’s 
school is under the conduct of the respective religious bodies.’ 


Mr. Pattison here asks a general question. Let us hear both 
it and the answer in his own words, for in this way his informa- 
tion comes before us in a far more evidential manner. 


‘Were the question asked, “Is the Prussian system at the present moment 
a system of mixed or denominational education?” the answer must be that 
there is no general law of the whole kingdom on the subject. - According to the 
letter of the law any commune is free to have a mixed school if it can agree to 
do so, and can obtain the consent of the authorities ; but so strong is now the 
feeling against mixed schools, that it is scarcely likely that this consent would 
ever be asked, or, were it asked, would be granted. . . . The strictly secular 
school was introduced into the western provinces with the French law as a 
necessary portion of the a system of that law in which the commune 
is a purely civil division; but though the Code Napoleon is still retained a 
cherished possession by the inhabitants of the left bank of the Rhine, the 
schools have almost all become confessional schools, and this without any 
legislative enactment but by the mere current of circumstances. The com- 
mune still remains a civil corporation, with the obligation of building and 
maintaining both church and school for the inhabitants within its boundaries ; 
but the preference of confessional schools is now so decided, that Protestants 
and Catholics have invariably separate schools.’ 


Even those few, it is further stated, which remain, are yearly 
disappearing before the advance of wealth and population. 

The historical view of the subject, which we endeavour to lay 
before our readers, is very concisely summed up in the following 
passage, which we commend to all who quote Germany as an 
argument for upsetting the present English system :— 


‘In estimating thejvalue of German experience on the subject of religious 
teaching in the schools, we must bear in mind the fact that the present decided 
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tendency towards denominational teaching is the result of attempts carried on 
for many years, under very favourable circumstances, to perfect the opposite 
of unsectarian education. The German school is not in the rude stage of tra- 
ditional Church division, upon which the light of the modern idea of mutual 
toleration and approximation has yet to dawn. It has passed through the tole- 
rated period, and is now deliberately recurring to a system of separate schools 
more sharply divided than ever.’ 


There is even a movement in Germany going far beyond this 
—for reviving a spirit of strict Lutheranism or Churchmanship 
in the elementary school; repudiating the confessional basis, 
and taking the high ground of the Church’s duty to receive all 
baptized children, and thoroughly train them, by prayer, by 
Scripture, by catechism, by hymns, in that dogmatic imstruc- 
tion which naturally has its issue in the rite of Confirmation. 
This high Lutheran movement appeals to secular authority, 
but, like a somewhat corresponding movement in England, 
is charged with being confined to the clergy and the nobles, 
The German part of our subject we conclude in Mr. Pattison’s 
words :— 


‘Secular education may still be argued for, here and there, as a theory, but 
simultaneous schools on the Massachusetts plan is not now the aim of any 
educational party.’ 


The French aspect of this question it is now our turn to review. 


There is always a charm about the ebbs and flows of French 
thought, but we must be content with a very brief sketch of 
this vast and attractive history. 

France in her day was a grandly Catholic State, with all the 
beauties, the chivalry, and the glory of that ideal, but also with 
the tyranny, the abuses, and the scandal too often brought into 
any human society by a temporary triumph, either in Church or 
State affairs. Mr. Arnold considers, that so far back as the 
fifteenth century there are signs in the laity of France both of a 
growing demand for school instruction and of a sense that the 
Church inefficiently performed her duty of supply. The Reform- 
ation was a period of impulse to education even in Catholic France, 
though but little was accomplished ; for, in the struggle between 
the secular and the ecclesiastical ideals, the latter stood firm to 
its authority, even at the risk of obstructiveness. But the 
Church in France did her work of teaching in her own way, 
and, from the end of the seventeenth century, up to the time of 
the Revolution, the religious societies and communities, at the 
head of which was that of the ‘ Brethren of the Christian 
Schools,’ founded by Jean Baptiste de Lasalle, in 1679, did a 
great and pious work, to which France owes much of her 
educational progress ever since. Then came the great cyclone 
of 1793, sweeping away in desolation every past theory, every 
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present institution. There were central calms in this reign of 
terror when education was momentarily dealt with (as we have 
already seen when discussing the financial question) in the worst 
style of bombastic secularism. All corporations devoted to teach- 
ing were suppressed, on the ground that ‘a truly free State must 
not tolerate any corporate body whatever.’ The Convention had 
great zeal for education, if we may judge from its gigantic and 
portentous schemes. It established the Normal and Poly- 
technic schools, in which the children of all classes were to 
receive ‘that first education, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
‘the best adapted to develop in them republican manners, 
‘ patriotism, and the love of labour.’ They were to learn 
‘ those traits of virtue which most honour freemen, and particu- 
‘larly those traits of the French Revolution, the best adapted 
‘to elevate the soul, and render man worthy of liberty and 
‘ equality.’ Now, plainly enough, this is nonsense to our ears ; 
but why? Is it more so than the present advocacy of any 
secular system? The difference is that the French have a very 
graphic, vivid, pronounced way of stating what they mean, 
whereas the English secularists cannot use words half so descrip- 
tive of their views. A time, however, of reaction was coming. 
In 1802 Napoleon began the task of reconstruction. Then 
came many regrets at the loss of the religious communities, 
and Napoleon, in spite of the secular character of his great 
Code, was ready with his practical temperament to make use of 
them. National education, however, prospered but little under 
the Empire ; and Napoleon was otherwise engaged, though ever 
an educationist in theory, and but six weeks before Waterloo he 
issued an edict expressing his desires upon the subject. After 
the Restoration public grants commenced, and slowly the work 
progressed, till in 1833 the whole question was reviewed, and 
under M. Guizot a comprehensive measure was matured and 
became law, being, indeed, the root of the present system of 
primary instruction in France. This law was a great experiment 
of the common, mixed, and, as regards Government, the secular 
system. Perfect toleration was the basis, morality the quali- 
fication of the teachers, the production of harmony between 
conflicting opinions and sects was the great object proposed. 
The experiment was tried under an administrative and financial 
system most favourable. Denominational schools were the 
exception, common schools the rule. M. Guizot, in his amiable 
tolerant spirit, wrote :— 

“Tt is in general desirable that children, whose families do not profess the 
same creed, should early contract, by frequenting the same schools, those habits 
of reciprocal friendship and natural tolerance which may ripen later, when 
they live together as grown citizens, into justice and harmony.” 
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But M. Guizot, in his wisdom and his religious earnestness, 
saw another tendency which he strove to guard against :— 


* But the danger to which religious liberty was sometimes exposed in these 
common schools did not escape him. He wished the religious instruction to 
be above all things real, not a series of lessons and practices apparently capable 
of being used by all denominations in common. Such vague abstractions, he 
said, satisfied the requirements neither of parents nor of the law; they tended 
to banish al! positive and efficacious religious teaching from the schools.’ 


Another epoch of French history was destined to try the 
educational law of 1833, as it did every other principle in- 
volved in Loius Philippe’s reign. After the revolution of 1848 
a commission was appointed to inquire into the operation of 
schools as influencing public morals and loyalty. It gave 
expression to a feeling that had gradually gained ground 
throughout France, that the secular, or, as it was called, the 
moral, system of the education supplied by Government since 
1833, had in the first place led to the Revolution, and in the 
second place to a very bad state of morals. It was discovered 
that ‘ recourse must be had to religion to cure a state of dis- 
‘ order which mere instruction had perhaps aggravated, certainly 
‘ not corrected.’ 

But how teach religion in common schools? The old difficulty 
has its issue, under new legislation, in the old solution. A most 
eminent Liberal in France told Mr. Arnold that ever since 
1848 he had wished to confide the whole primary instruction of 
the country to the religious communities. The change was 
rapid. ‘ The event proved that religious instruction in common 
‘ schools prevented grave practical difficulties. The new law 
‘ profited by the lessons of experience. Under the dominion of 
‘the new law denominational schools are the rule, common 
‘schools are the exception.’ Practically, at this day, the 
religious orders of the various brethren and sisters are the most 
valued educators of the poor of France. 


‘In Paris it is ever a bad sign of the respectability and religious character 
of a family when it prefers for its boys a lay school to a congregationalist. In 
the country, wherever I had the means of making personal inquiry, [ found 
the same thing ; if a school of the brethren was accessible, the more decent, 
the better conducted a family was, the more certainly it sent its boys there. 
It was commonly thought that there the children would be under a better 
influence—that the moral tone of such a school was superior.’ 


Mr. Arnold adds, that he believes the common opinion was 


right. Again, in summing up, he suggests a great concluding 
question :— 


‘ Shall education be secular, or shall it be religious? The French system is 
religious ; not in the sense in which all systems profess to be more or less reli- 
gious, in inculcating the principles of a certain universal and indisputable 
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morality ; it inculeates the doctrines of morality in the only way in which the 
masses of mankind ever admit them, in their connexion with the doctrines of 
religion. 1 believe the French system is right.’ 


Experiments tried on a small scale are often as instructive 
as on a large one, and, from their distinctness and easiness of 
of grasp, carry a sort of pleasantry with them to the imagina- 
tion. Who does not know Fribourg, in Switzerland, its bright 
enjoyable Zaringahof, so appreciated after wandering among 
the higher Alps, with their wilder accommodation; its airy 
wire bridges, its ancient legends, and its enchanting organ? 
Externally, it is a very nest of happy concord and repose, and 
it does indeed seem strange to be told, in walking its streets, 
that the French and German languages divide the population 
with the sharpest territorial strictness—almost a mathematical 
line. But the spirit of discord goes further than this inheritance 
from the early dispersion of races, and the people of Fribourg, 
said to be ‘ very powerful, though fanatical,’ have been con- 
vulsed, within the last twenty years, by the same storms of 
civil and religious enmity that agitate continents and empires. 
Until 1847 the clerical party was uppermost, but power then 
changed hands to the democrats, who secured a nine years’ 
tenure of office, and amongst other experiments tried one on 
education. 


‘It provided that no religious society, under any denomination whatever, 
should henceforth be allowed to teach. It provided that for the future, persons 
educated by the Jesuits, or by any of the orders affiliated to the Jesuits, should 
be incapable of holding any office in Church or State. It proclaimed the 
object of primary schools to be the development of man’s moral and intellectual 
faculties in conformity with the principles of Christianity and democracy. 


The scene, however, changes. 


‘But even nine years of this rule, it is said, were insufficient to convert the 
stiff-necked people of Fribourg. ‘Ihe clerical party again rose in 1856, and 
swept away the whole programme, restored foundations to their original uses, 
relaxed the obligation of attendance, gave parents the liberty to educate their 
children at home or in private schools, and made the clergyman a necessary 
member of the local school committee.’ 


But we now turn to a larger field of education, the United 
States of America, and its common or secular schools. The 
denominational system is said to be impracticable in America, 
there being no established Church, and the number of sects 
infinite; but we see no reason why sects large enough to have 
schools of their own should not enjoy the privilege. Our purpose 
now, however, is to see the result of the system as it exists. 
American schools, like the schools of any other people, must be 
looked at through the general habits and character of that 
people. ‘The American school is a microcosm of American 
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‘life. There reigns in it the same spirit of freedom and 
‘equality; the same rapidity of movement, scarcely leaving 
‘time for work to be thoroughly done; the same desire of 
‘ progress, eagerly catching at every new idea.’ Thus, the 
American school is a lively scene, full of intelligence and 
briskness. The masters seldom err on the side of inactivity, 
whatever their shortcomings in other respects may be. But 
the school also reflects another aspect of American life, thus 
described by Mr. Fraser :— : 

‘It struck me very forcibly, I had almost said painfully, in America, how 
little identity in religious feelings, or unanimity in religious habits, appears to 
be estimated as a constituent of domestic happiness. It is not at all unusual 
to find two or three faiths in one family, and husband and wife and children 
Fem on the Sabbath (as the Lord’s Day is always called) to worship with 
different congregations.’ 

It is through this home atmosphere that we must view the 
common schools. It is plain that no religious instruction is 
admissible in these schools. They are purely and avowedly 
secular, with one exception, that of reading some portion of the 
Bible, and saying the Lord’s Prayer at the opening of school. 
This is required in the school regulations, but the omission of it 
is winked at. And yet the Americans are not an irreligious 
people, and they desire that their schools shall produce religious 
results in after life; but the difficulty of how to educate religiously 
quite overcomes them, and drives them into the system they 
adopt. It is not that they like it, or that their minds are quite 
made up about it, for large sections of the community either 
plainly dissent from it and set up denominational schools, or, as 
Mr. Fraser says, show such eagerness and pertinacity in 
defending it, as to betray a secret suspicion of rottenness in the 
cause. In the present stage of education, they adhere to the 
sound principle of requiring a school in every place, which shall 
be open to every child in it. They disclaim sect and party in 
their invitations, and then they are perforce obliged to be 
consistent when the school is filled with scholars. Strange to 
say, the reading of Scripture and prayer are most often omitted 
in places looked upon as specially religious. Religious people 
of all sects have as much objection to the meagreness of their 
religious exercise, as, in a sectarian point of view, they have to 
the definite teaching of other sects than their own. The Bible, 
even where it is read, passes wholly without comment or expla- 
nation, and the passages selected are chosen without any method 
or order, the consequence being that— 

‘Considerable anxiety is being awakened in the minds of many thoughtful 
men, earnest and eager supporters of the system of common schools, by the fact 


that a very large proportion of the rising generation are growing up and 
going forth into life without any methodical knowledge of the Bible at all.’ 
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Indeed, the whole attempt at obtaining a common religious 
basis for all sects, miserable as it was at all times, by this read- 
ing of the Bible without remark or comment, lest that comment 
should be sectarian, is now utterly broken down. In fact, it 
implies an idea of plenary inspiration more repulsive to the 
secularist mind than even an adverse interpretation. It implied 
that the Bible is a voice from God of a directly prophetic kind, 
which is not to be studied or criticised like other books, but to 
stand alone,—an idea which modern thought very especially 
repudiates. This whole plan of reading the Bible as common 
ground to all sects was invented before the critical spirit set in, 
and has now wholly ceased to accomplish the end for which it is 
intended. Even prayer, as a religious exercise, by no means 
escapes the researches of modern thought. We have before us 
at this moment the following definition of it, written by an 
enterprising English religionist :— 

‘And what is praver—the only prayer fitted for educated minds—unless 
it be an earnest searching after and endeavour to obey all the unchanging 
laws, moral as well as physical, which govern this world? In this sense alone 
can prayer without ceasing be possible. In this sense men of science, though 
possibly never entering a church built by the hands of man, may constantly be 
offering up their praise and thanksgiving to the unknown, “ whose tomate is 
all space,”’ and with whom, as was well said several hundred years ago, is “ no 


variableness, neither shadow of turning.”’—A New Westminster Confession. 
N. Trubner, 1867. 


The religious difficulty of common schools becomes more and 
more hopeless with every advance of free thought, and there is 
no other choice but either entire secularism or unfettered 
denominational teaching. Direct teaching, however, is not the 
only point to be considered. Mr. Fraser well describes some- 
thing else :— 


‘The tone of an American school, that zescio guid so hard to be described, 
but so easily recognised by the experienced eye, so soon felt by the quick per- 
ceptions of the heart, if not unsatisfactory, is yet incomplete. It is true that 
the work of the day commences with the reading of the Word of God, generally 
followed by prayer. It is true that decorous, if not reverent, attention is paid 
during both those exercises ; but the decorum struck me as rather the result, 
or part, of discipline than as the result of spiritual impressions ; there was no 
“face as it had been the face of an angel,” no appearance of kindled heart. 
The intellectual tone of the school is high, the moral tone, though perhaps a 
little too self-conscious, is not unhealthy; but another tone, which can only 
vaguely be described in words, but of which one feels oneself in the presence 
when it is really there, and which, for want of a better name, I must call the 
religious, one misses, and misses with regret.’ 


Mr. Fraser many times repeats that Americans also regret 
this state of things, but see no way out of it, except in the 
establishment of private schools. One passage to this effect we 
extract :— 
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‘From the circumstance, however, that the public schools, as a whole, are 
divested of a distinctly religious character, and practically give nothing but 
secular instruction to their pupils, arises a state of public feeling towards 
them which, if not yet predominant, is, I think, steadily growing ; which in 
some individual minds is very strong, and even pervades whole sections of the 
community, and which perhaps, more than any other adverse influence, seems 
likely to threaten the permanence and stability of the system, or at least of the 
system as now administered, in the future. Hence, the lukewarm support 
given to the system, sometimes the open opposition avowed to it by the 
great, compact, and powerful Roman Catholic community, and especially by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Hence the attitude of indifference, if not of more 
than indifference, taken up towards it by nearly the whole body of tite clergy of 
all denominations. Hence the growing preference which is observed in some 
places for “parochial schools,” ¢.e. schools connected with particular religious 
congregations or societies.’ 


It would appear from statistics of crime and juvenile delin- 
quencies, and the general tone of morality, that religious people 
in America have good reason to suspect their school system of 
not doing its work in the formation of character, though it does 
that of sharpening the intellect. 

It is hard to accuse any one part of a national system as re- 
sponsible for general widespread sins; but still it is significant 
of something when the Superintendent of the State Reform 
School of Connecticut concludes his report for 1865 in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


‘That boys are more neglected than formerly is apparent to all. That they 
are not restrained and kept at home, that there is more truancy and vagrancy, 
and that young boys are now committing crimes which a few years ago it 
would have been supposed that only old and hardened offenders would commit, 
is well known to the courts of justice, officers, and to all whose attention is 
turned in that direction.’ 


Mr. Fraser touches another point, which plainly has to do 
with an evil education, and on which we may boldly claim a 
very different state of things in this country :— 


‘The amount of profane language that one cannot escape hearing in railway 
cars, river steam-boats, hotel bars, and other places of public resort, is quite 
frightful; and though this gowrme of conversation appears to have become 
rather an unconscious habit, than to be a deliberate offence against morality, or 
even — good manners, and does not extend beyond a certain and that not 
a very high level of society, its prevalence is deeply to be regretted, both on 
its own account and on account of the unfavourable impression that it cannot 
but have on the minds of strangers.’ 


On the question of prevailing drunkenness and immorality we 
will not enter. The educational system of America clearly does 
not exempt them from their full share of human infirmities or 
vices, 

Mr. Fraser sums up his able report with a doubt as to 
whether the system of common schools will go on as smoothly 
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during the coming quarter of a century as it has during the past ; 
but with this question we are not here concerned. What 
touches us, is the wisdom of looking to the United States for 
a model of education. The system is based far too much on 
social equality as well as on the absence of religious teaching, 
to suit England, as Mr. Fraser observes in his concluding 
words :— 


‘If there is one sentiment more than another upon which all practical 
educators in England, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, are agreed, it is that 
education ought to be religious—meaning by the term, not merely that it 
ought to awaken religious emotions, but that it ought to teach a religious 
creed; and how to do that without infringing the rights of conscience, or 
a the elements of sectarianism, is one of the unsolved problems of 
the day. 


We have now reviewed the three mooted points of com- 
pulsion, rates, and secular teaching, as Mr. Pattison, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Fraser, three eminently well-selected 
Commissioners, throw light on them in their reports on the 
several countries of Germany, France, and America. It has 
not been our object to criticize the systems of education, as 
those countries have adopted them or naturally fallen into them 
for themselves, but to review them with reference to any whole- 
sale engrafting of those three special points into our own 
natural system. 

One chief reflection after this examination of other countries 
must be, how strangely individual to each people’s character, 
how truly national to each country, how truly the fruit of each 
soil, are these three educational models. A secondary reflection 
must be, how imperfect and struggling, how suggestive of a 
transition state, they all are. A third reflection is this, that, 
making allowance for these national peculiarities of character, 
and for the different stages in transitu of each country in its 
development of the general question, there is much that is 
common in the genuine aspirations and opinions of intelligent 
men in them all, common among those three countries, and 
with England also. That common tendency, discernible in all 
educational movements of the day, is such a recognition of the 
religious element, which, growing out of sad experience as to 
the existence of religious dissensions, naturally tends to the 
denominational system. The Liberal party in this country are 
trying to raise acry for compulsion, to support which financially 
they advocate rates, and to maintain which in its moral exist- 
ence they are willing to sacrifice religious teaching, not from 
choice, many of them, but trusting to the power of knowledge 
if anyhow acquired for leading men aright in the end. This 
party appeals to foreign experience: and what dves that 
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experience tell us, when carefully looked into? That compulsion 
means nothing whatever beyond the natural wish of a people 
for education, be that wish great or small; that rates are essen- 
tially mixed up with the financial condition of each country, 
and cannot in any rough or general statements be predicated 
of from one country to another; that in actual fact our own 
system of supplementing voluntary efforts by grants from the 
Consolidated Fund may be as near an approach to the German 
and French system as the peculiarities of each country allow ; 
and, lastly, that by general consent the great mass of educa- 
tionalists in all countries are arriving at a just conclusion as to 
the essential place which religion, with all its practical in- 
fluences, must ever have in true education. The school is not 
only a teaching workskop, it must be all-powerful among the 
poor in its social bearings: it brings children together, and it is 
a link binding parents with parents, uniting class with class. 
It is common ground between the Church and the world, 
between the prospects and hopes of the present and the future ; 
it is a picture—nay, the commencement here on earth—of the 
Communion of Saints hereafter; it brings home to our 
consciousness that touch of a kindred nature even between the 
weakness of human infancy and the ultimate glories of heaven, 
which is implied in the sacred words ‘of such is the kingdom 
of God.’ 

Practical suggestions are far beyond the scope of the present 
article. The denominational system being now national to us, 
must be contended for in its integrity; though, maybe, the 
advocates of a secular system have a like claim with other 
parties to establish schools of their own, receiving their 
proper share of Government aid. Let them be counted as 
a distinct sect, but let them not have the opportunity of 
depriving religious bodies of free action, according to their 
own theories of the influence of religious training. There 
are signs and significant tokens of a better understand- 
ing between the Church and Nonconformists; Mr. Baines 
and John Bull seem not too wide apart, while the vener- 
able patriot of an old despotic Liberalism, Earl Russell, 
stands high and dry in the House of Lords, meeting with but 
a very feeble response to either his facts, his arguments, or his 
ancient song on religious disabilities. 
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IN a remarkable passage in his great work, Dean Milman says, 
treating of the crusade in the south of France, ‘Latin Chris- 
‘ tianity might boast at length to have crushed out the life, at least 
‘in outward appearance, of this insurrection within her borders. 
‘No language of Latin descent was permanently to speak in 
‘its religious services to the people, to form a Christian litera- 
‘ture of its own, to have full command of the Scriptures in its 
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vernacular dialect. The crusade revenged itself on the poetry 
‘of the troubadour—once the bold assailant of the clergy—by 
‘compelling it, if not to total silence, to but a feeble and un- 
‘certain sound.’ The thought is a striking one. A solitude 
was made under the name of peace. The Romish Church 
triumphed over nationality in France, Spain, and Italy; chained 
it in its homilies, its expositions, and its hymns, to the bastard 
Latin of the Middle Age; and effectually repressed any verna- 
cular expression of popular theology. It was not so in Eng- 
land. Beginning with the grand translation of the Gospels 
made in the time of Bede, the English has been fruitful in 
religious writings in prose and verse. Of these many, long 
buried and unknown, are now emerging from their hiding- 
places, and throwing altogether a new light on our estimate of 
the character of the middle ages. What the Early English 
Text Society has done in illustrating this most important field 
of study, may be estimated by comparing Mr. Hallam’s meagre 
sketch of the early growth of English literature, with the list of 
works placed at the head of this article. To the historian of the 
literature of Europe, the only early English works known were 
the romance of ‘ Havelok the Dane,’ and Layamon’s translation 
of ‘Brut.’ From these he jumps at once to ‘ Robert of Glou- 
cester ;’ only mentioning, by the way, *‘ some metrical Lives of 
* Saints’-— which he evidently had never seen—‘ and a poem on the 
‘ Battle of Lewes.’? The public have now within their reach, at 
a trifling cost, good specimens of the English of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; and students, 
both philological and theological, have cause to thank the editors 
of the Early English Text Society for their gratuitous labours. 
Our present object in dealing with these early English writings, 
is not to treat them philologically, nor to illustrate the growth 
and development of our language thereby. We think they may 
serve even a more important object than this ; for, in their early 
growth and prevalence, in the character which they assumed, in 
the subjects of which they treated, and in their gradual triumph 
over the bitter ascetism in which they began, we trace distinctly 
the working of the causes which led to the English Reformation. 
This, doubtless, will appear startling and chimerical to many; 
but we hope to make good our words, and to show that the 
author of Latin Christianity did not speak lightly, when he at- 
tributed such high importance to the existence of a vernacular 
religious literature. We must first, then, exhibit the bitter and 
indolent ascetism of the East showing itself in an English dress, 


' Latin Christianity, iv. 2:1. 
2 Hallam’s Literature of Europe, chap. i. 
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and then see how, in meeting the heartiness of English life, and 
that love of Scripture, which even in the Middle Ages was the 
characteristic of Englishmen, this was borne down and over- 
powered. 

The views of a good saint of the thirteenth century, as 
to the body, were—‘ As to thy body, thou art viler than any 
‘muck. Thou wast gotten of so vile matter, and so great 
‘filth, that it is shame for to speak, and abomination for to 
‘thynke. Thou shalt be delivered to toads and adders for to eat.’* 
This almost intense loathing of the natural conditions of 
humanity is in unison with the great bulk of professional me- 
dizeval religious teaching. Hence the scourge, the hair shirt, 
the naked feet and crown, the lonely cell with its terrible 
privations, and all the dismal record of the self-torture of the 
medieval recluse. This was the sentiment which was embodied 
in orders, and applied and extended by elaborate organizations— 
which appeared in the hard toil, and bare undecorated churches 
of the Cistercians, in the studied filthiness of the Friars, in thecom- 
plicated misery of the Carthusians. The idea would appear to be 
that the Deity was to be worshipped by pain, and propitiated by 
discomfort and privation. Even the highest and holiest natural 
affections are ruthlessly and scoffingly condemned, because they 
are natural. ‘If thou say that thou lovest thy father, or thy 
‘mother, because thou art of their blood and of flesh gotten, so 
‘are the worms that come from them day by day. If thou love 
‘brethren or sisters, or other kindred, because they are of the 
‘same flesh of father and mother, and of their blood, by the same 
‘reason should thou love a piece of their flesh, if it be shorn 
‘away. ? But, as was to be expected, the most ruthless and 
determined application of the Manichean sentiment is found to 
be in the matter of marriage, and the intercourse of the sexes. 
Augustine, in his book ‘ De Nuptiis,’ and Jerome, in his answer 
to Jovinian, are the theological fathers of that view, which, 
though obliged to resort to unwilling qualifications, in fact con- 
demns matrimony, and almost in express terms teaches that the 
peopling of the world might have been managed much better 
some other way. This form of asceticism found definite ex- 
pression in the forbidding of the marriage of the clergy, and in 
the numerous ceenobitic establishments; the universal rule of 
which was chastity. It will, therefore, naturally be expected 
to occupy a prominent place in the religious writings of the 
Middle Age. 

A very remarkable example of it is to be found in ‘ Hali 


1 Mirrour of S. Edmund, Religious Pieces, p. 16. Here, asin some other of 
the quotations, the language for convenience sake is modernised. 
2 Mirrour of 8. Edmund, Religious Pieces, p. 17. 
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Meidenhad, An Alliterative Homily of the thirteenth century,’ 
edited by Mr. Cockayne. This little prose tract, which, being 
composed at the very beginning of the thirteenth century, is 
in fact a specimen of the language of the twelfth century, is 
supposed by its learned editor to have been written by Poore, 
Bishop of Salisbury, for the benefit of the nuns of Tarante 
Kaines, in Dorsetshire. It is a most singular composition, and 
breathes such a violent spirit of anti-matrimonial bitterness, 
that the editor is obliged to clothe some passages of his modern 
version in Latin, and to enter indignant protests against divers 
of the more outrageous sentiments :— 


‘The elevated state of virginity,’ says the writer, ‘beholds as from on high 
all widows and wedded women, both of them beneath it. For these, as thralls 
to the flesh, desire the service of the world, and remain below on earth. But 
she stands through her exalted life in the high tower of Jerusalem, not below 
on earth, but from the high tower of heaven. From that Sion she looks down 
on all the world below her, and by the life of angels, the heavenly one that she 
leads, though in the body she dwell upon earth, she is as it were in Sion, the 
high tower in heaven, free beyond them all from all worldly vexations.’1 
‘ Maidenhood is a virtue above all virtues, and to Christ the most acceptable of 
all: an angel and a maiden are equal in virtue of maidenhood’s excellence, 
though in blessedness they are yet separate and divided; and though the 
maidenhood of them be the more blessed now, thine it demands the more 
strength to preserve, and it shall be requited with a higher reward.’ ‘ This is 
the virtue that holds our feeble flesh in entire holiness.’2 ‘ Wedlock was only 
legalised in Holy Church as a bed for the sick, and to sustain the unstrong.’ 
‘ Consider, whosoever from her maidenhood descendeth into wedlock, by this 
many degrees she falleth downward.’* ‘ From being in likeness of angels, from 
being a lady in heaven, from being Jesus Christ’s leman, she is fallen into the 
filth of the flesh and into the manner of life of a beast.’* ‘ Whosoever from 
being an angel alighteth to become lower than a beast, see how they speed.’ 
‘Thou sayest that a wife hath much comfort of her hasband when they are 
well consorted, and each is well content of the other. Yea, but ’tis rarely 
seen on earth.’ ‘Wherefore woe is them, since, as 8. Austin saith, as to what 
is tied with excess of affection to any earthly object, the delight is bought 
for ever with a double dose of bitterness, and a false joy with many a 


sore pain,’® 


In this strain the ascetic bishop continues to revile 
matrimony, reaching the climax when he applies S. Paul’s 
words (Romans vi. 18) to lawful wedlock, and venturing thus 
to paraphrase them: ‘ All other sins are nothing but sins, but 
‘ this is a sin, and besides, denaturalizes thee and dishonours thy 
‘body. Itsoileth thy soul and maketh it guilty before God, and 
‘ moreover defileth thy flesh.’® Assuredly the rant of asceticism 





1 Hali Meidenhad, modern version, p. 4. 
2 Ib. pp. 10, 12. 
* Ib, p. 24. 

§ Ib. p. 34. 
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could scarcely be carried further, nor could we easily find a 
better specimen of the utter Manichean perversion of Chris- 
tianity, than this. The same glorification of the ascetic principle 
is to be found prominently put forward in all the numberless 
legends of the saints which were current in the Middle Ages. 
If we look into the English collection usually called the ‘Golden 
Legend,’ which had the honour of being printed both by Caxton 
and Wynkyn de Worde, we shall find this, alternating with a 
grotesque devotion to the Blessed Virgin, as the highest exhi- 
bition of the devout life. But this was the religion of Italy 
imported by foreign ascetics, and fostered and stimulated by 
scholastic friars. It was not a home growth, nor akin to the 
true English mind, and against it a strong counteraction rapidly 
showed itself in the literature of the country. We trace this 
counteraction in the early English religious writers mainly in 
two forms. First, in a more kindly and genial tone, tempering 
bitter asceticism ; secondly, in a great and striking exhibition 
of scriptural teaching, and in poems and hymns, which, omitting 
all minor topics, dwell only on the Passion and the Redemption 
wrought by our Lord. As an illustration of the first, we 
would introduce the reader to a writer for whom, if previously 
unknown, we would bespeak his more intimate acquaintance. 
This is Robert de Brune, a canon of the Gilbertine order, which 
had its origin and principal home in Lincolnshire. Robert is 
a kindly and pleasant writer, and in his two long poems, 
which are free translations or amplifications of Norman-French 
originals, has many passages which we can dwell upon with 
satisfaction. He was born at Brune, or Bourn, in Lincolnshire, 
and in the short account which he has given us of himself, we 
are told the order and place of his profession, and the date of 
his writing. He entered the Gilbertine house at Sempringham 
in 1272, and there he 


‘ Dwelled in the priorye 
Fyftene zere in cumpanye, 
In the time of gode Dane Jone 
Of Camelton, that now ys gone; 
In hys time was Y there ten zeres, 
And knewe and herde of hys maneres. 
Sythyn with Dane Jone of Clyntone, 
Fyve wyntyr wyth hym gan Y wone; 
Dan Felyp was mayster that tyme 
That Y began thys Englyssh rhyme, 
The yeres of grace fy] than to be 
A thousynd and thre hundred and thre.’ } 





1 Handlyng Synne, |. 65, seq. 
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The ‘ English rhyme’ of which he speaks was the ‘ Handlyng 
Synne,’ or Handbook of Sins, which was a free translation, with 
considerable additions, of the French poem of William de Wa- 
dington, called ‘Manuel des Pechiez.’ His object in writing 
he himself explains :— 

‘For lewde men Y undertoke 
On Englyssh tunge to make thys boke, 
For many ben of swyche manere, 
That talys and rhymys wyl blethly here ; 
Yn gamys and festys and at the ale, 
Love men to lestene trotevale [gossip]; 
That may fall offe to vylanye, 
To dedly synne or other folye, 
For swyche men have Y mad thes ryme, 
That they may wel dyspende there tyme.’! 


Certainly the purpose was excellent, and the good Canon well 
carried it out. The ‘Handlyng Synne’ is, without doubt, an 
‘improving’ book. It contains, indeed, a good many foolish 
stories, but it also contains some very sensible teaching, and is 
likewise of high value as illustrating the manners of the time. 
With regard to the exaltation of celibacy and the depreciation of 
the married state, Robert de Brune has a very striking story, 
which is also found in his Anglo-Norman original. An ‘abbot of 
great renown’ prays that he may be told ‘who in heaven shall be 
his pere.’” He is then informed— 

‘Ther beth twey wymmen in a cyté, 
Of so moche boneryté, 


That al the penaunce that thou mayst do, 
Ne may not reche there godenes to.’ 


Upon this the abbot goes on his travels to find these good 
women. He comes to a city, and is entertained in a house 
where were two sisters living who had married two brothers. 
Discovering that these are the ladies so highly commended, he 
questions them as to their special holiness. They tell him their 
secret :— 

‘To twey brethryn we weddyde are, 
A passyde be twenty yere, 
And we togedyr have lyvyde here, 
That nevere wyth them were we onys wrothe, 
Ne they wyth us that weddyde us bothe. 
Yu relygun we wulde us do; 
Our husbondys graunte nat tharto, 
Zyt have we levere leve our wille, 
Than oure husbondys greve wyth ylle.’? 


By ‘religion’ is of course here meant the regular profession. 
It is pleasant to find in writers of this age any recognition of the 








2 Ib. 1. 1926, seq. 


1 Handlyng Synne, |. 43, seq. 
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possibility of holiness in the despised married state, and, in order 
to produce another instance somewhat similar, we turn to another 
writer—who, however, we are free to confess, is more upon the 
unnatural than the natural side of the question. Richard Rolle 
de Hampole, a name long familiar to the searchers among manu- 
scripts, now appears in prose and verse, while something even of 
a history is furnished for the Yorkshire hermit by the discovery of 
the Office which was drawn up in anticipation of his being 
canonized. Weare agreeably surprised to find in a writer from 
whom the most extreme asceticism might naturally be looked 
for, that he by no means excludes from a religious character the 
cares and duties of ordinary life. In the treatise on active and 
contemplative life, addressed, as it appears, to some lady of rank 
and wealth, he plainly tells her that her way of serving God is 
not by retiring from the duties of her station and taking refuge in 
a monastery, but by a diligent performance of her active duties: 
—‘ For charite, as thou knowiste, lith both ine love of God and of 
‘thyne euyne-Cristene, and therefore itt is resounable that he 
‘that hath cherite use both ine werkynge now to the one and 
‘now tothe other. For he that for the love of God ine contem- 
‘placion levith the love of his euyn-Cristene, and doth not to 
‘hym as he oght when he is bonden thereto, he fulfillith no 
‘cherite.’ .. . ‘And tharefore if thou be putt fra thi reste by 
‘devotion, whene the ware leveste be stille tharat, by thy 
‘childire, thy servantes, or by any of thyne euen-Cristene, be 
‘noghte angry with thame, ne heuy, nor dredfull as if Godd wald 
‘be wrathe with the that thou lefte Hym for any other thynge, 
‘for it esnoghte so. Bot lyghtly thou leue of thi deuotyone, and 
‘goo do thi dett, and thi servyse to thyne euen-Cristene, als 
‘readily als if our Lord hymselfe bade thee do so..” 

Honesty, however, compels us to say, as against this, that the 
long poem of the ‘Pricke of Conscience,’ by the same writer, is full 
of sombre and terrific utterances, suiting well with the morbid mind 
of the ecstatic and self-torturing recluse. This poem was edited 
by Mr. Morris, a few years back, for the Philological Society, as a 
valuable specimen of the Northumbrian dialect, which has been 
learnedly illustrated and explained by Mr. Morris in his preface. 
The immense number of manuscript copies of the poem which 
exist sufficiently attest its former popularity, but we cannot say 
that it is an attractive or agreeable composition. In the view of 
the writer the world was fast drawing to its end; death, which 
was awaiting all, is clothed in hideous terrors—devils are repre- 
sented as hovering around the dying couch and contending for 
the souls even of the good; all men should pass their days in 


’ Hampole’s Short Treatises, pp. 24, 30. 
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dread and fear; penance and mortification are the only proper 
business of life. In fact, in this poem the Manichean view of 
the innate evil of matter is abundantly illustrated. It is acom- 
position of unredeemed and hopeless gloom, and one which is 
utterly alien to the kindly tone of true English religious feeling, 
such as was even at that date beginning to make itself apparent. 

We pass readily from its dismal pages to a writing of a much 
more agreeable type,‘ for which also we are indebted to the 
unwearied labour and high philological skill of Mr. Morris. 
There are probably but few men in England who could have 
edited as he has done, Dan Michel’s poem called ‘ The Ayenbite 
of Inwyt’ (Remorse of Conscience), giving us at the same time 
a complete grammar of the old Kentish dialect, with abundant 
illustrations drawn from the rich stores of his knowledge of Old 
English. We owe him a great debt of gratitude for his patient 
labour. The ‘Handbook of Sins’ of Robert de Brune, the 
‘Pricke of Conscience’ of Richard de Hampole, and the ‘ Remorse 
of Conscience* of Dan Michel of Northgate, were all written 
nearly at the same time, viz. the earlier half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and together they furnish a full illustration of the English 
religious teaching of that day. All three of the writers declare 
that they made their books for Englishmen who could not under- 
stand Latin, and all three are deeply practical and searching, 
though in their tone widely different. 

In the ‘Remorse of Conscience’ we shall find, as in Robert de 
Brune, a much more wholesome and scriptural tone prevalent 
than in Richard de Hampole. It should be mentioned that this 
is not an original work, but, like the ‘ Handbook of Sins,’ the 
translation of a French original; nor does it, like that poem, 
contain large additions of the English writer, but is a close 
translation. This certainly in some measure detracts from its 
value as an expression of English teaching, but doubtless the 
writer thought that the French treatise which he had met with 
was eminently suitable to instruct his fellow-countrymen, other- 
wise he would not have been at the great pains to render it into 
the homely dialect of Kent in preference to some other less _pro- 
vincial form of English. 

* Now I will that ye know how it has happened 
That this book is written in English of Kent. 
This book is made for lay-men, 
For fathers and for mothers, and for others, 
Them for to keep from all manner of sin, ‘ 
That in their consciences may remain no foul thought.’ ! 

Assuming it, then, to represent the genuine convictions of 

Dan Michel, we quote the following on the subject of marriage :— 


1 Ayenbite, p. 262 (modernised). 
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‘ Marriage is a state that we ought purely and holily to keep, for 
‘many reasons; for it is a state of great authority ; for God 
‘made it in the earthly Paradise, in the state of purity, before 

‘that man had sinned. Besides, it is a state of great dignity ; 

‘for God would be born of a woman that was espoused ; there- 

‘fore the Virgin Mary made of spousehood her mantle; there- 

‘under would God’s Son be conceived and born, Under this 

‘mantle was hidden from the devil the secret and the plan of 

‘our health; therefore we ought to worship it, and purely keep 

‘it. Besides, we ought to keep it holily for its holiness; for it 

‘is one of the Sacraments of Holy Church, and betokeneth the 

‘marriage that is between Holy Church and Jesus Christ, and 

‘between God and the soul. Then that state of marriage is so 

: ‘ holy : and so honest, that the deed that was deadly sin out of 
‘marriage is w rithout sin in marriage; and not only without sin, 

‘ but it may be to merit for to win “that life without end.’' This 

is very different language from that quoted out of the ‘ Holy 

Virginity’ of the twelfth. century ; and it seems to betoken that 

the bitter ascetism of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 

period of the first fervour of the Cistercians and Carthusians, 
was beginning to be modified in the fourteenth century ; and 
that in England, where Wicliffe was already preaching and 
writing, a more scriptural view of life was beginning to be en- 
tertained. Certainly this is very apparent in the writings of the 
author of the ‘ Visions of Piers Plowman,’ whom Mr. Skeat has 
ascertained to be William, not Robert, Langland, and the earliest 
text of whose great poem he has given us in an admirable edi- 
tion. The importance of this poem has not, we think, been esti- 
mated as highly as it should have been, for its value in exhibiting 
the growth of religion in England can scarcely be exaggerated. 

It is the foreshadowing of a Reformation not springing so much 

from doctrine perverted, and superstitious ceremonies introduced 

into worship, as from the grand moral recoil from the debased 
filthiness of medizval life. William Langland was no foe to the 

Church ; he doubted not her power, nor her divine mission ; 

but the miserable trafficking of religious quacks excited his soul 

to wrath, and the grievously immoral and rotten state of society 
touched him to the quick. It was as a moral censor that he 
wrote, not as a religious objector. He speaks the language of 
the enlightened conscience, and condemns the radically corrupt 
state of religion, because of the corrupt evidences of it —— 
in everyday life. ‘ He shows himself to us,’ says Mr. Skeat, ‘ 

‘a man of simple, noble, and pure faith; strong in saving com- 

‘mon sense, full of love for his fellows, the friend of the poor, 





: nadine, p. 221 (modernised). 
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‘the adviser of the rich, with strong views on the duties of a 
‘king toward his subjects, together with a deep feeling of re- 
‘verence towards the kingly character ; unprejudiced, and ever 
‘ willing to be taught.’’ In one writing in this vein, we should 
not look to find any strange laudations of celibacy, or the mag- 
nifying of the ascetic state :— 

‘Furst and foreward to folk that. ben i-wedded, 

And libbeth as heore lawewole, hit liketh God Almihti, 


For thorw wedlac the world stont those, wol hit I knowe: 
Thei ben ricchest iu reame, and the rote of Do-wel.’? 


And in the description given by Study of Do-well, Do- 
better, and Do-best, it is said of the first— 


‘ Hit is a wel feir lyf, among the lewed peple 
Actif it is i-hoten, husbondes hit usen, 
Trewe tilleris on erthe, taillours and souteris, 
And alle kyne craftymen that cunne here foode wynne, 
With any trewe travaille toille for here foode, 
Diken or delven, Do-wel it hatte. 
To breke beggeris bred, and bakken hem with clothis, 
Counforte the careful that in castel ben fetterid, 
And seken out the seke, and sende hem that hem nedith, 
Obedient as bretheren, and sustren toothere, 
Thus bed thee Do-bet. 


* Sire Do-best hath benefices, so is he best worthi, 
Be that God in the Gospel grauntith and techith, 
Forthi is Do-best a bishopispere 
Priuce uver Godis peple to prechen or to chaste.’ ° 


The higher life is not here assigned to contemplation, but to 
the greatest power of doing good by means of wealth and au- 
thority. Immediately afterwards the poet, noticing S. Gre- 
gory’s saying that religion out of a convent was like a fish out 
of water, proceeds to speak most severely against the ‘ religious’ 
of hisday. Religion, he says, is a rider, a land-buyer, a swag- 
gerer, with his dagger by his side; and, worse still, if he aaa 
tell. We seem here to be getting into purer air, are able to 
recognise how sterling English common sense has ejected an im- 

rted Manicheeism. 

The ‘ Vision of Piers Plowman’ may serve as our introduc- 
tion to the large collection of medizval English Hymns which 
we have in the works before us. The greater part of these 
we owe to the editorship of Mr. Furnivall, whose zeal and 
energy in the cause of Old English are well known to all who 
have paid any attention to this subject. His own estimate 
of the materials on which he has worked, is—‘A survey of 





1 Preface to Piers Plowman, p. xxxviii. 2 Piers Piowman, Passus x. 
3 Ib. Passus xi. 
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‘our early religious poetry will, I believe—and so far as I may 
‘speak from some work at it—result in a verdict favourable to 
‘the plain good sense and practical going straight at the main 
‘point which Englishmen pride themselves on. The burden of 
‘the early songs (as I read them) is a prayer for forgiveness of 
‘ sins, a desire to get out of the filth of the flesh, and rise—as well 
‘ here as hereafter—into the purer and higher life, which, to the 
‘believer, union with his Saviour implied and implies.’ We 
quite agree with this opinion with regard to most of the poems 
which Mr. Furnivall has printed; but we think a little more 
careful selection would have made his volumes more valuable. 
We should have omitted, for instance, such utter rubbish as 
‘The Stacyons of Rome,’ which is not philologically curious, 
and which is rightly described by Mr. Furnivall, in his preface, 
as a low puff of the ‘merits of the Papal City as a place for 
‘ getting pardons and indulgences, in comparison with Santiago 
‘and Jerusalem.’ Most of the remaining poems in his volumes, 
as well as those in the ‘ Religious Pieces,’ from the Thornton 
Manuscript, are devout and earnest addresses to the Saviour, or 
the Blessed Virgin, accompanied with deep and penitent confes- 
sions of sin. In some of them, indeed, there appear traces of 
that sombre and hopeless view of human life which belongs to 


the ascetic divinity, as notably in a poem printed in ‘ Religious 
Pieces, and ascribed to Richard de Hampole. But this cannot 
be said to be the general character of these early English 
hymns; on the contrary, many of them are full of ardent faith 
and love for the complete Redemption wrought for man, and 
breathe most touching strains in honour of it. In particular 
we may notice the hymn beginning— 


‘Thesu, thi swetnes wha moghte it se, 
And thareof hafe a clere knawynge, 
Ail erthly lufe sulde bitter bee, 
But thyne allane, withowt ten lesynge ;’ 2 


and that most beautiful little poem entitled ‘See what our 
Lord suffered for our sake. We wish that our space would 
allow us to quote the whole of this, so thoroughly devout and 
scriptural in its tone is it. We must, at any rate, give an 
extract :— 


‘ Bothe yonge and olde whethir ye be, 
In Cristis name good cheer ye make, 
And liftith up youre hertis, and se 
What oure Lorde suffride for oure sake— 





1 Preface to ‘Hymns to the Virgin and Christ,’ p. viii. 
2 Printed in Religious Pieces, and in Hymns to the Virgin and Christ. 
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As meke as ony lombe was he, 
Ensaumple of him weel mowe we take, 
And to suffer also in oure degre, 
And in his service euere to wake. 
% * % 
‘ And of pouert though we wolde playne, 
For that we wanten worldli good, 
Thinke we on [hesu, that lord souereyn, 
How pore he heng upon the roode— 
And how he stryved not ageyn, 
But ever was meeke and mylde of mood, 
To folewe that lord we schulden be fayn, 
In what degre that euere we stood.’ ! 


Equally devout with this is the long poem called ‘The Love of 
Jesus,’ which is well worth close attention. 

The intense devotion to the Saviour which breathes through 
these poems cannot be surpassed, and it is very observable that 
there is nothing whatever of saint-worship in them.? They are 
mostly of the date of the earlier part of the fifteenth century, 
when certainly the cultus of saints was flourishing in this land, 
but there would seem to have heen an inner spiritual life in the 
writers of these poems, which could be satisfied with nothing 
less than dwelling on the perfections of our Lord himself. To 
use the words of one of them— 

‘Jesu, | couayte to lufe the, 
And that is hally my zernynge, 


Tharefore to lufe thee thou lere me, 
And I thy lufe sall euer synge.’* 


In the very devout poem called ‘ Christ’s own Complaint ’ 
(1430), we have a reference to ‘ Holy Writ’ which would have 
done for a couple of centuries later :— 


‘Man Y sent thee kindeli in-sighte 
Of vndirstondyng, skil and witt, 
To rewle thi silf bi resoun right ; 
Moreover thou hast holi writt, 
That cleerli scheweth thee goostli light, 
How thou schuldst deedli synne with-sett, 
And how thou me please myght.’ 4 


The praises of the Saviour in these hymns are found, it is 
true, side by side with the devotions to the Blessed Virgin, but 
the hymns addressed to her are for the most part poetical 
amplifications of her high and glorious lot, and are not, with 
some few exceptions, specially objectionable on theological 





Poems to the Virgin and Christ, p. 32. 
2 We must except the very curious poem of ‘Sayne John’ in ‘ Religious Pieces.’ 
3 Religious Pieces, p. 73. 
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grounds. Upon the whole, no one, we think, can examine these 
hymns without being convinced that a very considerable amount 
of scriptural knowledge and feeling was prevalent in the Middle 
Age. And on this ground we would draw attention to the 
specimen of a medieval sermon printed in ‘ Religious Pieces,’ 
in which we are told that the bishop’s command was that all 
his clergy should, openly on Sundays, teach and preach to their 
parishioners in English, and instruct them in the ‘the law and 
the care to knawe God Almyghty.’ It is sometimes asserted 
that the medieval parish priest never dreamt of preaching a 
sermon, that his only work was saying masses for money, and 
that the whole of the preaching came from the friars. We are 
inclined to think that the friars have had the making of this 
story, that their interference did a great deal more harm than 
good, and that the parish priest was by no means the dumb dog 
he is represented to have been. Certainly Dan John’s sermon 
as here printed, though it will hardly bear comparison with that 
admirable composition Chaucer’s ‘Parson’s ‘Tale,’ is by no 
means an unedifying one. 

But a further very remarkable evidence of the diffusion and 
appreciation of Scripture teaching in the Middle Ages, is sup- 
plied to us in this collection of early English works by the two 
volumes also edited by Mr. Morris, ‘The Story of Genesis and 
Exodus,’ and ‘ Alliterative Poems.’ Of these the first is of the 
thirteenth, the second of the fourteenth century, and both of 
them may be fairly described as Scripture versified. The 
English mind has ever clung with pleasure to the grand and 
simple narratives of Holy Writ, and in this devotion to the 
inspired writings was provided an antidote which should in time 
neutralize the poison of the artificial theology which had been 
imported. The language of the earlier poem (1250) is so 
archaic that it would be useless to quote it without a transla- 
tion; we shall, therefore, simply give Mr. Morris’s account of 
it as printed in his preface. ‘Our author, of whom, unfortu- 
‘nately, we know nothing, introduces his subject to his readers 
‘by telling them that they ought to love a rhyming story which 
‘ teaches the layman (though he be learned in no books) how to 
‘love and serve God, and to live peaceably and amicably with 
‘his fellow-Christians. His poem, or “song ” as he calls it, is, 
‘he says, turned out of Latin into English speech; and as birds 
‘are joyful to see the dawning, so ought Christians to hear 
‘the “true tale” of man’s fall and subsequent redemption related 
‘in the vulgar tongue (land’s speech) and in easy language 
‘(words small). It seems to have been the object of the 
‘author to present to his readers, in as few words as possible, 
‘the most important facts contained in the Books of Genesis 
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‘and Exodus without any elaboration or comment, and he has, 
‘therefore, omitted such facts as were not essentially nece 

‘to the completeness of his narrative, while, on the other hand, 
‘he has included portions of the Books of Numbers and 
‘ Deuteronomy, so as to present his readers a complete history of 
‘the wanderings of the Israelites and of Moses their leader.’ 
Some curious stories and legends are mixed up with the Scrip- 
tural history, but, upon the whole, this poem is a grand monu- 
ment both of the devotion to Scripture and of the love of their 
native language which prevailed among Englishmen in the 
thirteenth century. It is well remarked by Mr. Morris that, 
‘ The number of religious treatises written in English during the 
‘thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, proves that the dialect of 
‘religion approached more closely to the speech of the people 
‘than did the language of history or romance. And it isa 
‘ curious fact that the most valuable monuments of our language 
‘are mostly theological, composed for the “lewed” or un- 
‘learned, who knew no other language than the one spoken by 
‘their forefathers, and who clung most tenaciously to their 
‘mother tongue, notwithstanding the changes consequent upon 
‘the Norman invasion, and the oppression of Norman rule, 
‘which, inasmuch as it fostered and kept up a patriotic spirit, 
‘exercised a most important and beneficial influence upon 


‘ English literary culture and civilization.’! It is to the religious 
spirit of the people that we owe these works, and it was on the 
people that they acted, keeping alive among them a certain 
amount of Scriptural knowledge and feeling until the greater 
illumination of later times. ‘The popular character of English 
religious writing is well illustrated in Robert de Burne, in whom 
a strong independent spirit appears:— 


‘ Thoghe God have zeve the seynorye 
He gaf hym no leve to do robberye ; 
For God hath ordeynede al mennys state 
How to lyve and yn what gate: 
And he evermore taketh vencaunce 
Of lordys for swych mischauuce, 
For swych robbery that they make, 
That ofte of the poure men take.’ * 


And again :— 


‘ Lorde how shul -— robbers fare, 
That the pore pepyl pelyn ful bare— 
Erles, knyghtes and Genpene 
And outher lordynges of tounnes, 
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Justyses, shryves, and baylyvys, 

That the laws all to-ryves, 

And the pore men alle to-pyle, 

To ryche men do they but as they wylle.! 


Neither of these passages are in the French original, but are 
written out of the genuine English feeling of the author, much 
in the same spirit which led the writer of the ‘ Song of Genesis 
and Exodus’ to compose his poem in the ‘londes speech’ and 
‘wordes smal’ instead of in Latin. We now come to the 
volume of ‘ Alliterative Poems,’ edited by Mr. Morris, which 
in some respects is a more remarkable book than the ‘ Genesis and 
Exodus.’ In the opinion of Sir F. Madden, it contains many 
passages which will bear comparison with any similar ones in the 
works of Douglas or Spenser.2 This is especially true with 
respect to the first poem, the lament of a father over his lost 
daughter, which is full of touching pathos, and contains some 
very striking descriptions of the state of the blessed in Paradise. 
‘These poems seem to have been written, says Mr. Morris, 
‘ for the purpose of enforcing by line upon line and precept upon 
‘precept, resignation to the will of God; purity of life as mani- 
‘fested in thought, word, and deed; obedience to the divine 
‘command, and patience under affliction.’® These graces are 
enforced by lessons taken from Scripture, some from the Old, 
some from the New Testament. Thus, purity is taught by the 
parable of the marriage feast, the fall of the angels, the wicked- 
ness of the antediluvian world, the flood, the destruction of 
Sodom, the captivity under Nebuchadnezzar, and the striking 
events of the book of Daniel. As a specimen of the style, which 
is too archaic to be read easily, we give the following from the 
account of Belshazzar’s feast— 


‘In the palays pryncipale upon the playn wowe, 
In contrary of the candelstik that clerest hit schyned, 
Ther apered a paume with poyntel in fyngres, 
That watz grysly and gret, and grymly he wrytes : 
None other forme bot a fust halends the wryst, 
Pared on the parget, purtrayed lettres. 
Then that bolde Baltazar blusched to that neue, 
Such a dasande drede dusched to his hert, 
That al falewed his face and fayled the chere 
The stronge strok of the stonde strayned his joyntes, 
His enes cachchez to clese and cluchches his hommes 
And he with plattyng his paumes displayes his lers, 
And romvyes as a rad ryth that rorez for drede, 
Ay biholdand the honde til hit had al graven, 
And rasped on the roz woze runisch sauez.’4 





1 Handlyng Synne, |. 6790. * Preface, p. viii. 
3 Preface, p. ix. + Alliterative Poems, p. 8 
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The alliterative verse will be familiar to those who are ac- 
quainted with ‘ Piers Ploughman’ and the ‘ Morte Arthure.’ It is 
a style which has the especial characteristics of life and vigour, 
and is applied in these poems with great success to the striking 
narratives of Scripture. The amount of scriptural teaching thus 
shown to be existing in the vernacular tongue in the fourteenth 
century may take away some of the solitary grandeur from the 
great figure of Wicliffe, but at the same time it helps us to 
understand how his writings could be the more readily received 
and easily spread. There is no vice or folly of their day against 
which we may not find in these English writings more or less 
indignant protests. For instance, we know that in the fourteenth 
century the observance of Sunday as a day of religion had 
almost fallen into disuse in England. The effect of the numerous 
Church festivals, all of which claimed to be treated as holidays, 
had been to weaken and impair the reverence due to the greatest 
Christian festival day. Thus Archbishop Islip, in 1359, com- 
plains that the Lord’s day was abominably profaned; that markets 
were publicly kept upon that day, and that people were circum- 
venting one another when they ought to have been at their 
devotions ; that people met in great numbers against religion and 
law, and gave occasion to routs and riots, which led to blows and 
even to murder.'. There are numerous other testimonies of the 
existence of the same licence. But this had not grown up 
without vigorous protests on the part of such writers as Robert 
de Brune and Dan Michel of Northgate, and their homely words, 
speaking to their countrymen in their own speech, would doubt- 
less have effect upon many. 

Thus Robert de Brune— 


‘Of all the festys that yn holy Churche are, 
Holy Sunday men oghte to spare— 
Holy Sunday ys before all fre, 

That evere zyt were or evere shal be. 
For the Pope may thurghe hys powere, 
Turne the halydays in the yere 

How as he wy] at his owne wyl; 

But the Sonday shal stonde styl. 
Tharfore the Sunday specyally 

Ys hyest to halew and most wurthy. 
And that day thou owest and shal 

For to here thy servyse al ; 

Matyns, messe here to rede and syngg 
Every dey] to the endyngg ; 

Weyte thy tyme and be not the last 
To come whan holy watyr ys cast. 
Come fyrst to matyns zyf that thou may, 
For hyt ys Goddys owne day.’ * 


1 Collier’s Ch, Hist. iii, 124. 


2 Handlyng Synne, |. 801. 
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And Dan Michel: ‘If God has so strictly guarded the Sabbath 
‘in the old law that he made a man to be stoned before all the 
‘ people, for that he had gathered a little wood on the Sabbath, 
‘ what shall He do to those that do great sins on Sunday and on 
‘ feasts, and waste their time in idleness and follies, and do worse 
‘on feasts than on other days. Forsooth, they shall be more 
‘punished and more condemned in the other world than those 
‘that broke their Sabbath. For the Sunday is more holy than 
‘the Sabbath.’!_ And here we must notice a curious point to 
which Mr. Furnivall draws attention in his preface to‘ Handlyng 
Synne.’ It would appear that the worthy Gilbertine Canon 
anticipated the modern movement for a Saturday half-holiday :— 


‘Sum tym hyt was wont to be dowun, 
To halewe the Satyrday at the noun, 
Namlyche yn Inglonde. 

When that custome was wont to be 
Than was grace and grete plente.’ * 


Another great abomination of Edward Il.’s day was the 
excessive foppery in dress. This extended to clerks as well as 
lay people, the clerical dress being very commonly laid aside for 
the gayest and most outre garments. In a poem of that day it 
is said— 


. se ha schuld were clothes 


Ischape in dewe manere, 

As his order wold aske, 

As wel as schuld a frere ; 

Now thei beth disgysed 

So diverselych idight, 

Than no man may knowe 

A minstrel from a knight wel ny.’ 3 


Against this Robert de Brune directs his censure, attacking 
very sharply both the male and female dandies, and not sparing 
the clerks :— 

‘ And a clerk ys moche for to blame, 
That bryngeth hymself in foule fame ; 
Clerk ordeynede yn dynyté, 

That haunteth swyche jolyté.’ * 


Late suppers, and late hours in the morning, witchcraft, in- 
attention in church, miracle plays, tournaments, the holding of 
law courts in churches, and many other irregularities, come under 
the censure of the author of ‘ Handlyng Synne,’ whom we must 
regard as having done good service in his day by his religious 
— ; and a still stricter rule and censure is found in the ‘ Ayen- 

ite of Inwyt.’ Satirical poems were by no means rare in the 





1 Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 212 (modernised). ? Handlyng Synne, |. 845. 
3 Quoted in Preface to ‘ Pricke of Conscience.’ 

* Handlyng Synne, 1. 3400. Compare Chaucer's ‘ Persone’s Tale.’ 
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Middle Ages, as Mr. Wright’s volumes will testify ; but poems 
which, containing an element of satire sufficient to excite and 
arrest attention, contain also with it a wholesome admixture of 
moral and religious truth, are much more rare. Among these, 
‘Piers Plowman’ is certainly pre-eminent, while Robert de 
Brune may put in for considerable commendation on the same 
ground. There is, however, one poem among Mr. Furnivall’s 
collection to which we are anxious to draw the reader's attention, 
as containing, very skilfully blended, all the main elements of a 
satirico-religious poem. Its merit as a composition is consider- 
able; indeed we have been irresistibly reminded in reading it of 
Tennyson’s exquisite poem of the ‘Two Voices.’ It is called 
‘The Mirror of the periods of Man’s Life,’ or (as it is further 
described) ‘The Bids of the Virtues and Vices for the Soul of 
Man.’ Against the insidious proposals of the Vices, Conscience 
constantly puts in her pleas: she is sometimes overborne, but at 
length triumphant. The Virtues also plead their cause, and the 
man at different periods of his life is represented as pronouncing, 
according as he is persuaded one way or the other. At twenty 
years old Reason advises him to *‘ goo to Oxenford or lerne lawe.’ 
Lust advises music and revelry :— 


‘ “ Apparaile the propirli,” quoth Pride, 

Loke thi pockettis passe the lengest gise, 

Slatre thi clothis both shorte and wide, 
Passinge all othere mennis sise ; 

And when that thou goo outher ride, 
Do no reuerence to foole ne wise ; 

Late no porre neizbore thryve thee beside, 
All other mennis councel loke thou dispise. 


“« Bi waar,” quoth Meekness, “ how Pride dooth wys, 
He zeueth but woo and wyssche to wage ; 
Of aungelis bewte the prijs was his : 
In Heuene on the higest stage, 
He wolde haue peerid with God of blis ; 
Now is he in helle moost lotheli page. 
What feendis forfetid for ther mys 
Is now meeke mannis eritage.’” 


The young man, however, determines against the good advice 
and the reasonings of Conscience, and plunges into sin. His 
good angel pleads with him, but to no purpose, until at length 
at sixty years of age he sees the folly of this way of spending 
his life, and repents. The poem then introduces some highly 
dramatic dialogues between Youth and Age— 


‘Quod youthe to age, “ what wilt thou nowthe, 
Hange up thin hatchet and take thi reste ; 
The sun is past fer bi the sowthe 
And hizeth swithe in to the weste.” 
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Quod man, “ Y serued thee in youthe 
And al the time myne ervest leste, 
With sorowe of herte and schrifte of mouthe 
To God zit haue Y kepte the beste.” 
* * * * 


* 
Thus Y am huntid as an herte to a-bay, 

I not whidir Y may me turne, 

Myne enemyes myztili me assay, 

I waxe feble and vnourne; 

To flee to God is my beste way, 

There schal Y in no point spurne ; 

Lord! now socour me that beste may 

In thin herte blood, that holi bourne.’ 


Contests still rage around the penitent sinner, specially one 
between Overhope, and Wanhope (Presumption and Despair). 
He is at length saved, and then the reader is solemnly adjured— 

‘ Now in this mirrour loke you seo ; 


In youre free will the choice liis, 
To heuen or helle, whether ye will goo.’ ! 


But we do not desire to leave our readers under the impression 
that all the writings of which we have spoken are free from 
anti-scriptural errors. They exhibit indeed, very strikingly, a 
reverence and love for the sacred writings; but, of course, in 
medieval writings we shall find both additions and omissions. 
The most notable of the latter is the persevering omission of 
the second commandment of the Decalogue, which is never 
allowed to appear in its place, but which is numerically com- 
pensated for by an arbitrary division of the tenth commandment 
into two, goods moveable, and goods immoveable. In the 
‘Mirrour of S. Edmund,’ who died 1240, we are told ‘ The 
‘tother (second) commandment es defendid to take Goddes name 
‘in vayne.’ In the ‘Song of Genesis and Exodus’ (1250) the 
second commandment is— 

‘Tac thu uogt in idel min name 
Ne swer it les to fell in gamen.’ 

Robert de Brune (1303) uses the second commandment as the 
text for his admirable denunciation of swearing; with Dan 
Michel, ‘The other heste ys hellich. Thou ne sselt nime 
Godes name in ydel;’ and Richard de Hampole, ‘ Thou sall 
noghte tak the name of God in vayne;’ and Dan John 
Gaytrygg, ‘ The tother commandement byddes us noghte take in 
ydilchippe ne in vayne the name of oure Lorde Godd ;’ and this 
writer makes the ninth commandment forbid the coveting of 
anything that may ‘noghte be styrrede,’ while the tenth con- 
demns the same sin with regard to what ‘may be styrrede.”® 





1 Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, pp. 58—78. 
2 Religious Pieces, p. 6. 
K 2 
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This extraordinary manipulation of the Decalogue is usually 
accounted for on the ground that those who resorted to it were 
in favour of image-worship, and that they thus wished to shirk 
an awkward law. But the same writers who omit the second 
commandment do protest against image-worship. Thus, Dan 
John says that the first commandment forbids all ‘ mawmetryes.’ 
What the northern writer calls ‘ mawmets,’ and Robert de 
Brune ‘mammets,’ the Kentish scribe calls ‘ momenes,’ and this 
name must surely have included all such images as are forbidden 
in the second commandment. Yet the fact of the omission of 
the second commandment seems to testify that they could not 
see their way to a reconciliation of the reverence paid to the 
figures of saints and the Virgin with the directions of this law— 
an instance of self-condemnation which is certainly remarkable. 

Another eccentric point of medieval theology is the doctrine 
of purgatory; and this, which is entirely absent from many of 
the hymns quoted, is, however, very prominently put forward 
both in Robert de Brune and Richard de Hampole. The ‘ Pricke 
of Conscience’ is full of ghastly utterances on this subject, and 
many of the stories in the ‘ Handlyng Synne’ are made to turn 
upon it. But the most extraordinary amplification of the power 
of masses is made in a poem printed in Mr. Furnivall’s collec- 
tion, called ‘S. Gregory’s Trental.’ Here it is asserted that 
thirty masses said on the high festivals of the Church, avail to 
deliver a soul, not from purgatory, but from hell itself; and 
then we have the receipt given :— 


‘The preste that the masse shall synge, 
At eche feste that he doth hit mynge, 
He moste saye with good deuocioun, 
Ouer Euene the Commendacyoun, 
Placebo and Dyryge also, 

The soule to brynge out of woo; 
And also the Salmis seuenne, 

For to brynge the sowle to Heuen, 
Among othur prayeres they ben good 
To bryng sowles fro helle flode, 

For every psalme qwencheth a synne, 
As ofte as a man doth hem mynne.’ ! 


We do not feel called upon to defend this theology, and we 
presume that it would not now-a-days find a defender, even 
amongst members of the Roman Church, but we can promise 
the reader that he will not find much of it in the collection 
of writings before us. To take away any unpleasant residuum 
from this last extract, we shall conclude our notice of the religious 
character of these writings with a quotation from the prose 





1 Political and Religious Poems, p. 90. 
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works of Richard Rolle de Hampole, which we think unequalled 


in its kind. It is from a meditation on the name of Jesus :— 


* Ah that wondyrfull name! Ah that delittabyl name! This es the name 
that es abowne all names; name althirhegeste withowttene whilke na man 
hopes hele. This name es in myn ere heuenly sowne, in my mouthe honyfull 
swetnes. Tharefore na wondyre thofe I luf that name, the whylke gyffes com- 
forthe to me in all angwys. I can noghte pray, I cane noghte liafe mynde bot 
sownnande the nam of Lhesu. I savyre noghte joye that with Lhesu es noghte 
mengede. Whareso I be, whare-so I sytt, what-so I doo, the mynd of the 
sauoyre of the name Ihesu departes noghte fra my mynde. . . . Seke therfore 
the name of Ihesu and halde it and forgette it noghte. Sothely nathyng slokyns 
sa fell flawmes, dystroyes ill thoghtes, puttes owte venemous affeccyons, dos 
awaye coryous and vayne ocupacyons fraus. ‘This name Ihesu lelely haldyne in 
mynde, drawes by the rote vyces, settys vertus, insawes charytee, in-zettis 
sauoure of heuenly thynges, wastys discorde, reformes pese, gyffes inlastande 
ryste, dose away greuesnes of fleschely desyris, turnes all erthely thynge to 
noye, fullys the luffande of gastely joye.’! 


The collection of early English writings which we have been 
considering, illustrates very strikingly that most interesting point 
of the relative status of the English and Norman-French lan- 
guages in the centuries after the Conquest, to which almost all 
students of old English have had their attention drawn. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt in his Introduction to Chaucer, defends our great 
father of English poetry from the charge of having adopted 


large numbers of French words, on the ground that he was 
simply using the English language of his period, in which a 
large admixture of French had been actually made. But a 
more extended examination of early English writings fails to 
support this defence. In the ‘ Song of Genesis and Exodus,’ the 
‘ Alliterative Poems, Dan Michel, Richard De Hampole, 
Robert De Brune, William Langland, and the ‘ Morte 
Arthure,’ we do not find this strong French element. Just as 
the alliterative metre was the preservation of the old Saxon 
method of rhyming, as against the rhyming cadence of the Low 
Latin, so the style of these writers is a continuation and pre- 
servation of the old tongue of the country, as against all foreign 
importations. The author of the ‘Croyland Chronicle, Hig- 
den, and Treoisa, all witness to the fact of the deliberate and 
— attempt made by the Norman kings to substitute 

rench for English as the vernacular language of this country. 
But they also witness to the failure and final abandonment of 
the attempt.2, And what so likely to have brought about this 
failure, and to have encouraged and strengthened the tenacious 
grasp with which the old English was held, as the existence of 
these writings, in the ancient language of the country? But, 





' English Prose Treatises, p. 3. 
2 Tyrwhitt’s Preface to Chaucer. 
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though Chaucer certainly made more concessions to the fashion- 
able taste for French than some other writers who preceded or 
were contemporary with him, and though he fixed the fate of 
alliterative verse by his adoption of the rhyming cadence, yet 
certainly no small share of the credit of the preservation of 
English is to be claimed for him who handled it with such won- 
drous dexterity and power. Probably, had Chaucer never lived, 
English would have succeeded, as it did, in displacing French in 
the fourteenth century, and we might have had alliterative poems 
of a later date than ‘ Piers Plowman;’ but had Chaucer not 
lived and written, we could not have had such a wondrous 
development of English in all its power and sweetness, nor 
should we have had the language as it were fashioned out of the 
dialects, one master-form taking the first place, and reducing all 
other forms to subordinate positions. In Higden’s time, who 
lived not many years before Chaucer,' the men of the south 
could not understand the men of the north, and England was 
certainly divided into three, if not more, dialectal divisions. 
Very few, we imagine, away from the neighbourhood of Kent, 
could read Dan Michel. In the numberless transcripts of 
Richard De Hampole’s works, we usually find the copiers render- 
ing the words into a different dialect from their original, choosing 
the one with which they themselves and their readers were most 
familiar. But gradually, there grew up one leading form of 
English, the variations from which were held to be dialects ; and 
this leading form we doubtless owe to the great writers who 
laid hold of the national mind. The special linguistic merit 
which we claim for the writers whom we have been considering, 
is, that they kept English stable and firm in the days when 
danger threatened it, so that it was at hand in all its solidity 
and power, when the danger was over, to be used as a material 
for higher flights than any of which they themselves were capable. 
They did for the language much the same as they did for the 
religion of their country, and the poets of the sixteenth century 
owed them as distinctly a debt of gratitude, as the divines of 
that day owed them when they appealed to that Scripture, the love 
of which the earlier writers had so much fostered and encouraged. 


1 Hogden is said to have died in 1360, but in 1328, which was the year of 
Chaucer's birth, he was already known as a writer. 





Art. VI.—The Divinity of Our Lord ana Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in 
the year 1866, on the foundation of the late Rev. Joun 
Bampton, M.A., by Henry Parry Lippon, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church. 2 
WE are very grateful to Mr. Liddon, both for his choice of a 

subject and for his manner of treating it. From his reputation 

as a preacher and as a theologian, a just expectation was formed, 
that the Bampton Lectures would be a valuable contribution to 
theological literature, as well as a timely defence of Catholic 
truth, upon one of the most important and most controverted 
of the Christian verities ; nor does his volume disappoint us. A 
little more conciseness would have been, perhaps, a relief to the 
reader. The lectures, it is explained in the preface, have been 
to a certain extent enlarged from the original form in which 
they were preached ; but without these additions, and notwith- 
standing the undoubted skill of the preacher, they are long, even 
for an university audience. There is a ]uxuriant proneness to 
follow up collateral topics, and to pursue farther than need be, 
discussions often parenthetical ; but the thoughtful reader is 
frequently a gainer, and sermons are not bound by the formal 
symmetry which becomes a treatise. In a literary point 
of view, the Bampton Lectures of 1866 are a welcome 
addition to the stock of sovnd, orthodox, and _ readable 
theology. This last epithet may require explanation; but 
since questions and points of theological inquiry, which for- 
merly were discussed in a learned language, limited in 
circulation to the few, are now devoured by society at large, and 
to be obtained in company with the last new novel at the 
circulating library, it is of importance to be able to refer to 
works in defence of controversial truth equally attractive in 
style—where the questions in dispute, though treated with care 
and learning and reverence, as befitting their solemnity, are 
treated also with a breadth and vivacity that will ensure an 
attention which an age of popular literature denies to what is 
called ‘ stiff theology.’ Moreover, the controversy regarding the 
person and nature of our Blessed Lord is essentially changed 
in form from what it was when Bull and Waterland appeared 
as defenders of the faith. And if the works of those eminent 
divines are less studied and appreciated, it is not because their 
writings have lost their value or their point, but because the 
animus of the age, both in the attack and the defence of sacred 
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subjects, is altered. It is no paradox to say that theological 
questions are no longer treated simply theologically. Men are 
impatient of definition and dogma, as they are of authority. 
The grand limitations with which the mind of a more reverend 
and less critical age surrounded and protected the verities 
committed to its keeping, are disdained. Religion is desired apart 
from theology, Christianity apart from the Church. Faith 
untrammeled by creeds, historical portraiture critically divested 
of everything supernatural—these are the current utterances of 
the inquiring world. A clever sympathiser with the present 
forms of doubt describes the condition of religious thought : 
‘ Between the authority of the Church and the authority of the 
‘ Bible, the testimony of history and the testimony of the Spirit, 
‘the ascertained facts of science and the contradictory facts 
‘which seem to be revealed, the minds of men are tossed to and 
‘fro, harassed by the changed attitude in which scientific 
‘ investigation has placed us all towards accounts of supernatural 
‘occurrences.’ (Froude’s Miscellaneous Writings). Or, as Mr. 
Liddon (Lect. iv. p. 229) puts it, ‘You must choose, men 
‘seem to say, between history and dogma: you must choose 
‘between history, which can be verified, and dogma, which 
‘ belongs to the sphere of inaccessible abstractions.’ 

The character and value of Mr. Liddon’s volume will be best 
understood by describing the order and method with which he 
meets the various objectors. That it is designed principally to 
meet the more modern forms of unbelief, is stated in the preface ; 
and this constitutes its primary usefulness to the modern 
student. 

The lectures open with the great question which our Lord 
Himself addressed to the Apostles, ‘ Whom do men say that I 
the Son of Man am?’ and the various answers of heresy, with 
the answer of the Church Catholic, are enumerated. The 
theories of rationalists and philosophers and of Churchmen, are 
resolved into the three following forms :— 

‘The Humanitarian, the Arian, and the Catholic. Practically, indeed, these 
three answers may be still further reduced to two—the first and the third : 
for Arianism no less than Sabellianism is really a form of the Humanitarian or 
naturalist a Ae the question. Arianism does indeed admit the existence of 
a pre-existent Being who became incarnate in Jesus, but it parts company with 
the Catholic belief by asserting that this Being is himself a creature, and not of 
the very substance of the supreme God. ... Arianism, therefore, is really at 
most a resting-point for minds which are sinking from the Catholic creed 
downwards to pure Humanitarianism, or which are feeling their way upwards from 
the depths of Ebionitism or Socinianism towards theChurch. This intermediate, 
transient, and essentially unsubstantial character of the Arian position was 
indeed made plain in theory by the vigorous analysis to which the heresy was 
subjected on its first appearance by S. Athanasius, and again in the last century 
when, at its endeavour to make a home for itself in the Church of England, it 
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was crushed out, under God, mainly by the genius and energy of the great 
Waterland.’—P. 25. 


Thus having cleared the way, by lopping off what is so 
perplexing to the student on first approaching this great contro- 
versy—viz. the tangled maze of heresies and the prolific growth 
of error concerning the true nature of our Lord—the question 
which the Lectures propose is resolved into this alternative: Is 
Jesus the Son of Man, ‘ very God of very God,’ as the Catholic 
Church hath ever held, or not? Because anything short of 
God, as Arianism would imply, or anything even more than 
human, which the modern esthetic school would allow, equally 
fail to satisfy these necessary tests among others, that our 
Saviour is what His mission and office, and His own recorded 
self-assertion declare that He must be. As anything short of 
God, He cannot be that true and proper object of worship, both 
in heaven and in earth, which the Bible and the Church alike 
witness that He hath been and is. As only something more 
than human, He does not, and He cannot, satisfy the needs of 
faith. ‘ He could not have the right wellnigh to engross the 
‘vision, the love, the energy of the human soul.’ ‘For not 
‘Christ’s teachings alone, not even His redemptive work alone, 
‘ but emphatically and beyond all else, the Person of the Divine 
‘Redeemer is proposed by St. Paul to Christians as that upon 
‘which their souls are more especially to gaze, in an ecstasy of 
‘chastened and obedient love’ (p. 512). And we must refer 
to Mr. Liddon’s pages in Lect. iv. and vi., where the cumulative 
evidence of ‘our Lord’s persistent self-assertion’ is carefully 
arranged. He reminds his hearers—using the words of a book 
which we may notice further on, in connexion with the phases 
of modern thought upon this great subject—that though many 
may deny or refuse to believe the record of our Lord’s words as 
accurate or trustworthy, especially in those more specific asser- 
tions recorded by St. Johu, that ‘We cannot deny that our 
‘Lord used words which have substantially the same meaning. 
‘We cannot deny that He called Himself King, Master, and 
‘ Judge of Men; that He promised to give rest to the weary and 
‘the heavy laden; that He instructed His followers to hope 
‘ for life, from feeding on His body and His blood.’ (Ecce Homo). 

But one of the especial services which Mr. Liddon has ren- 
dered consists in the noble and effective protest which, repeat- 
edly throughout the lecture, he utters in behalf of the necessity 
of distinctive and dogmatic teaching on the essentials of the 
Catholic Faith, and against the possibility of permitting equivocal 
language concerning the Godhead to pass without condemnation. 
It is impossible not to be struck, as we study the early history 
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of the Christian faith, with the tender yet laborious accuracy 
with which the Church endeavoured to guard tle sacred deposit. 
Scoffers may amuse themselves with ‘deriding the furious con- 
‘ tests that the difference of a simple diphthong excited between 
‘ the Homoousians and the Homoiousians;’ but in that difference 
lay the keystone of beliefin our Saviour’s divinity. And the 
patient, unyielding exactness of Athanasius is a mark not of in- 
genious stubbornness, or, as it would be termed now, of an 
‘autocratic and priestly temper,’ but of the anxiety of the 
Church as to the remotest consequences of any deviation; and 
likewise of the amount of saving doctrine which depended upon 
the truth, the exact truth, being preserved. It is not, then, a 
needless task to insist upon theological accuracy as one of the 
wants, as well as one of the defects of our day. A speculative 
uge, impatient of dogmas and of ‘inferential theology,’ bent 
rather upon seeking analogies than upon discriminating distinc- 
tions, is ever liable to undervalue this careful exactness. For 
example, the popular tendency of the present day is an uncon- 
scious Sabellianism. To represent the Trinity as a set of rela- 
tions in which the Godhead was pleased to manifest its presence, 
rather than to insist upon the distinct personality of each divine 
member of the Trinity, is just the confusion which this popular 
neglect of theological accuracy is certain to give rise to. Or 
take another not uncommon error, indulged in quite as much 
from ignorance as from purpose, and certainly without any notion 
of its legitimate consequences. The worship of the Son has been 
defended, as by Archbishop Whately and other eminent names, 
on the ground simply of having been prescribed and authorized, 
instead of vindicated, as the early Church was so careful to do, on 
His inherent divinity. Yet it was upon this ground that the 
Church repelled the subtleties of Sabellius. Moreover, this vin- 
dication of the worship of our Lord led the Church to the mys- 
teries of His personality, and His eternal sonship. ‘ Ever Son, 
therefore ever Father.’ The worship of Christ is not, as the 
Arians would admit, because authorized and appointed, because 
He might represent God, but because He is God: ‘the bright- 
‘ness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His per- 
‘son.’ Hence a careful study of the early heresies, and of the 
marvellously careful manner in which the Church met each 
fresh and questionable theory, cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. The history, sad as it sometimes is, exhibits a provi- 
dential care in the Church, tracking, as with an inspired sagacity, 
each latent tendency to error, imperceptible perhaps at first, but 
imperilling, if allowed to develop, either the worship or the 
redemptive efficacy of the Eternal Sacrifice. 

But in opposition to this it is often pleaded that this dogmatic 
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aud definite teaching is very different from the pure and simple 
truth which sufficed the Apostles and their converts: that the 
confession of the eunuch, which was deemed sufficient by S. 
Philip, is a striking contrast to the overloaded refinings and 
inferences of the Nicene decrees. Beitso. The Church would 
have been well content, yea, thankful, to have been always 
‘a witness to the truth,’ without the necessities of inferential 
theology. To have accepted Christ as the Son of God, and as God 
and One with the Father to have worshipped Him, as from the 
Mount of Ascension had been the undoubted practice, ‘ without 
controversy’ and without the necessity of dogma, would have 
been her joy and her glory. 

Heresy forced definition upon her: heresy endangering what 
was already the belief and the practice of Christians from the 
beginning obliged councils to assemble and to put forth decrees ; 
and thus arose the whole body of inferential theology. 

But heresy was also dangerously inferential; and this was 
another cause. Grant, for a moment, the tenet of Arius in that 
more plausible form which seemed at first so logically consistent, 
and to give so little cause for the vast ferment that arose ; and 
what gradually follows? First, as remarked already, the worship 
in which the Church had been wont unshrinkingly to join, be- 
came chargeable with idolatry because offered to a creature, no 
matter how high, how glorions, or how transcendent beyond all 
created beings that object might be. It was not God; it was 
another, of another substance, and existing only by the will of 
Him who gave the first commandment. In like manner the 
perfect sinlessness of Jesus was liable to be affected. For the 
Arians themselves, when asked whether the Word of God, not 
being God, might be perverted as the devil was, shrunk not 
from answering in the affirmative: since by nature He is liable 
to change. Or take what Waterland describes as ‘ the precarious 
existence of God the Son on the Arian hypothesis,’ and an- 
other fatal inference succeeds. Mr. Liddon, in a note, quotes 
a story which we make no apology for repeating here. 


‘Bishop Van Mildert quotes from Mr. Charles Butler’s ‘ Historical Account 
of Confessions of Faith,’ a remarkable report of Dr. Clarke’s conference with 
Dr. Hawarden in the presence of Queen Caroline. After Dr. Clarke had 
stated his system at ‘great length and in very guarded terms, Dr. Hawarden 
asked his permission to put one simple question, and Dr. Clarke assented. 
“Then,” said Dr. Hawarden, “I ask, can God the Father annihilate the Son 
and the Holy Ghost? Answer me, yes or no.” Dr. Clarke continued for some 
time in deep thought, and then said it was a question which he had never 
considered.’ 


Now these are instances of inferential heresy taken only from 
one point, viz. the Arian error. But they show that inferential 
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theology was forced upon the Church as a necessity. Mr. 
Liddon replies to a similar objection : 


‘Why was a fresh definition deemed needful at Nicwa at all? The answer 
is simply as follows :—In the Arian age it was not enough to say that Jesus 
Christ is God, because the Arians had contrived to impoverish and degrade 
the idea conveyed by the name of God so completely as to apply that sacred 
word to a creature. Of course, if it had been deemed a matter of sheer 
indifference whether Jesus Christ was or was not God, it would have been a 
practical error to have insisted on the truth of His real divinity, and an 
equivocal expression might have been allowed to stand. If the Church of 
Christ had been not the school of revealed truth in which the soul was to make 
knowledge the food and stimulant of love, but a world-wide debating club, 
“ever seeking and never coming to the knowledge of the truth,” it would then 
have been desirable to keep this and all other fundamental questions open. 
But the Church believed herself to possess a revelation from God, essential to 
the eternal well-being of mau. She further believed that the true Godhead of 
Jesus Christ was a truth of such fundamental and capital import that, divided 
from it, the creed of Christendom must perish outright. Plainly, therefore, it 
was the Church’s duty to assert this truth in such language as might be unmis- 
takeably expressive of it. Now, this result was secured by the Homoousion. 
It was at the time, and, it hath been ever since, a perfect criterion of real 
belief in the Godhead of our Lord. It excluded the Arian sense of the word 
God, and on this account it was adopted by the orthodox.’—Lect. vii. p. 652. 


This is a long quotation, but it meets the taunt so often 
thrown at the supporters of exact theology, that they present a 
human overloading for acceptance, contrasted with the pure and 
simple confession of apostolic times. And as to meet this and 
similar modern objections forms so large a portion of Mr. Lid- 
don’s plan, it would not have been possible to give a sufficient 
idea of the value of his work without scrupulously giving also 
his words. But heresy is not dangerous only because inferen- 
tial. There is this further snare which calls for the presence of 
a careful and exact theology to avoid, viz. that in its first state- 
ments heresy is generally a logical consequence from some true 
proposition. Let us, by way of example, quote from Bishop 
Kaye? the simple account which he gives of the dialective origiu 
of Arianism :—‘ According to Socrates, Alexander, Bishop of 
* Alexandria, in discoursing on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
‘ before the presbyters and other clergy, insisted so strongly on 
‘the Unity in Trinity, that Arius, a man skilled in dialectics, 
‘ charged him with introducing Sabellianism, and running into 
‘an opposite extreme; contending that, if the Father begat the 
‘ Son, He who was begotten had a commencement of subsistence ; 
‘that there was consequently a time when the Son was not; 
‘and He derived His substance from things which were not.’ 

This is a single example, but it bears out the assumption that 
most errors in theology have arisen from pushing truth into ex- 


1 Account of the Council of Nicea, p. 3. 
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tremes logically tenable, but in their consequences contradictory 
to what is fundamental. And herein consists the difficulty, and 
at the same time the beauty of catholicity. This was shown 
some years ago to be the fallacy of the theory of development, 
and it is the business of the scientific theologian to decide the 
point when logical sequence becomes inadmissible, because con- 
tradictory to some already accepted truth. Here is one reason 
why the conflict upon religious questions presents an aspect so 
apparently narrow to the outside spectator, and becomes often 
such a seeming logomachy or a splitting of hairs, and so in- 
curs the charge of an unreasonable exhibition of bigotry and 
opposition. Hence arises the wonder so often expressed by lay- 
men at the pertinacious or the pugnacious temper of theologians. 
Hence the apparent reasonableness of the oft-repeated suggestion 
to suspend the conflict by a compromise. But unhappily the 
doctrine of the Christian verities, especially the Nicene assertion 
of our blessed Lord’s divinity, is so interwoven with the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, with the promises, the practices, and the 
hopes of religion, that if one iota is given up it acts like the 
loosening of a single link and the whole chain is broken. Let 
it not be thought that we would advocate an increase in the 
number of dogmas. Far from it. In the interests of peace and 
charity we would be content to allow differences not to make 
divisions upon as many points as possible. But not concerning 
the Godhead can such latitute be allowed. For God is not what 
we may infer Him to be, nor what it may seem probable that 
He is; but what He is revealed to be, and as He has been 
pleased to manifest Himself. For this reason was Arianism so 
fiercely resisted of old, because it took away from the Son of 
God that nature of God, and that eternity, without which the 
perfectness of His sacrifice and the righteousness of His claim to 
man’s worship, ‘that men should honour the Son even as they 
honour the Father, could not be sustained. And thus it is 
that Pantheism now, and Positivism, or that semi-Arianism 
which is so secretly working at the bottom of popular religious 
profession, the result no doubt in many cases of doctrinal indis- 
tinctness, cannot be allowed as a legitimate border-land of 
doubt, or permitted conflict of opinion. They cannot but be 
resisted as pernicious and opposed to Christian teaching, be- 
cause they equally affect the nature and the relation of the God- 
head ; and because they produce a Christology at variance with 
the fundamentals of revealed truth. Mr. Liddon well exposes 
the equivocal Christology of these and kindred systems :— 

‘ Let it be observed, that the Nicene assertion of our Blessed Lord’s Divinity 


does not involve any tacit mutilation or degradation of the idea conveyed by 
the Sacred Name of God. When Jesus Christ is said by His Church to be 
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God, that word is used in its natural, its absolute, its incommunicable sense. 
This must be constantly borne in mind, if we would escape from equivocations 
which might again and again obscure the true point before us. For Arianism 
will confess Christ’s Divinity, if when it terms Him God, it may really mean 
that He is only a Being of an inferior and created nature. Socinianism will 
confess Christ’s Divinity, if this confession involves nothing more emphatic 
than an acknowledgment of the fact that certain moral features of God’s 
character shone forth from the human life of Christ with an absolutely unri- 
valled splendour. Pantheism will confess Christ’s Divinity, but then it is a 
divinity which He must share with the universe. Christ may well be divine, 
when all is divine, although Pantheism, too, may admit that Christ is divine 
in a higher sense than any other man, because He has more clearly recognised 
or exhibited “the eternal oneness of the Finite and the Infinite, of God, and 
humanity.” The coarsest forms of unbelief will confess our Lord’s Divinity, 
if they may proceed to add, by way of explanation, that such language is but 
the echo of an apotheosis informally decreed to the Prophet of Nazareth by the 
fervid but uncritical enthusiasm of His Church.’—Lect. i. p. 39. 


The early assaults upon Christianity were uniformly directed 
against the person of our Lord. The earliest were, for the most 
part, from outside the Church, such as the Ebionite and the 
Gnostic. They seem, in some shape, to have been the forms 
which Christianity took in the unconverted Jewish mind on the 
one side, and the unconverted speculative Eastern mind on the 
other. But in the third century the heresies which arose came 
from within : from speculation on the Divine Nature, and in the 
want of coherence between belief in Christ and the unity of 
the Godhead. They had their excuse in the conflict with Poly- 
theism : and we scarcely credit the difficulties of the Church 
in that conflict with Heathenism, arising from her doctrine of a 
Triune Godhead. But passing on to the fourth and fifth 
centuries, we find the class of disputes again changed : our Lord 
being admitted to be both God and man, the question which 
remained was as to the manner in which these two natures were 
united.!. There is a passage in Hooker (book v. liv. 10) which 
contains a succinct summary of the progress of heresy concern- 
ing our Lord’s Incarnation, and which we wish we had an 
excuse for quoting entire. But we must be content with the 
following extract :—‘ In four words, dAn@ds, TeXéws, advarpétos, 
‘ dovyxvtwos—truly, perfectly, indivisably, distinctly ; the first 
‘ applied to His being God, and the second to His being Man, 
‘ the third to His being of both One, and the fourth to His still 
‘ continuing in one Both ; we may fully, by way of abridgment, 
‘comprise whatever antiquity hath at large handled either in 
* declaration of Christian belief, or in refutation of the aforesaid 
‘heresies. Within the compass of which four heads, I may 
‘ truly affirm, that all the heresies which touch but the person 
‘of Jesus Christ, whether they have arisen in these later days 


1 Vide Wilberforce on the Incarnation, ch. v. p. 228. 
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‘ or in any age heretofore, may be, with great facility, brought 
‘ to confine themselves.’ 

Such then may be described as the course which the conflict 
took as waged by and in the early Church. It arose partly 
from the circumstances of the Church’s position in the midst of 
heathendom, and partly from the character of the mystery of 
the Incarnation when brought into contact with speculative 
minds. But the modern heresies arise rather from the relations 
of the Godhead to the physical world. The study of nature 
and of the visible creation having increased, speculation takes the 
line of considering the coherence of belief in the distinct 
personality of the Godhead, and at the same time a recognised 
law of nature. Thus ensues a conflict between the natural 
and supernatural, which affects not only the idea of a personal 
God, but proceeds to touch the history of the Incarnate Son, as 
revealed in the Gospels. The supernatural must be eliminated 
from those records, or, if the supernatural be not actually 
expunged, it must be accounted for as the result of ‘ the enthu- 
siasm of Christ’s followers.’ Thus the character of the contro- 
versy has been greatly changed. It does not spring now from 
difficulties, so much, inherent in the mystery of the Incarnation, 
perplexing the mind of the speculative, but from the inter- 
position of the supernatural which disturbs the invariable 
sequence of naturalistic philosophy. 

It is out of place to attempt here anything like a rationale of 
modern speculations concerning the person of our Lord. But 
as Mr. Liddon’s work is confessedly directed against the con- 
fusions of modern thought upon this solemn verity, some 
account of His treatment of this part of his subjects must be 
added. Now, the principle of modern rationalism, simply stated, 
is this:—TZhe miraculous must be fabulous. And thus two 
courses are taken with respect to the Gospels. ‘ Either with the 
‘ older rationalists to admit the historical character of their 
‘ narrative, and deny the miraculous; or, with the new mythic 
‘school, to affirm the miraculous character and deny the 
‘ historical. Both courses are opposed alike to true objective 
‘ Christianity. For the divine object of faith is equally denied, 
‘when, as in the former method, the person is indeed left us, 
‘but the attributes are withdrawn; and when the person is 
‘ withdrawn, as it is by the latter method, into the meteoric 
‘ region of idealism, and the attributes left to attach themselves 
‘to humanity at large, as the only display of God.’? 

Pantheistic perversions of Christianity have existed from 
the time of Simon Magus downwards. But what is called the 


1 Mill on the Mythical Interpretation of the Gospels, Preface, p. 3. 
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pantheistic view of the Deity was revived in Europe in 1670 by 
the publication of the Zractatus Theologico-Politicus, and by 
subsequent posthumous works, of Spinoza. The writings of 
Schelling and Hegel contributed to give these views a currency 
which they never before possessed in Christendom; while the 
celebrated ‘ Life of Jesus Christ,’ by Strauss, gave a culmi- 
nating point to the idea of identity between human nature and 
God. A specimen of this strange conclusion, couched in dog- 
matic terms by Strauss himself, may not be useless, if only to con- 
vince those who are apathetic about the importance of this great 
controversy of the dangers to which it may lead. The great 
point which Strauss and his school labour to deny is the fact of 
any individuality in the Incarnation. The divine personality of 
the Son is destroyed. But let him speak for himself:—‘ The 
‘ key to the whole of Christology is this: that an idea instead of 
*‘ an individual is set forth as the subject of the attributes which 
‘ are predicated of Christ in the Church doctrine; but then it 
‘is a real idea, not a Kantian or unsubstantial one. Taken as 
‘ residing in an individual God-man, the properties and func- 
‘tions which the Church doctrine ascribes to the Christ are 
‘ inconsistent and self-contradictory; but in the idea of Genus 
‘they harmonize together. Humanity is the union of both 
‘natures; it is the God-made man, the Infinite manifesting 
‘itself in the finite; the finite spirit reminding itself of its 
‘ infinity ; it is the child of the visible mother, Nature, and the 
‘invisible father Spirit. Humanity is the miracle-worker, in 
‘ so far as in the course of the history of man Spirit is ever 
‘ acquiring a more perfect mastery over Nature, both within and 
‘ without, which is subjected as a powerless material wild 
‘activity. Humanity is the sinless one, inasmuch as the course 
‘ of its development is a wholly blameless one ; pollution cleaves 
‘only to the individual, in the genus and its history it is taken 
‘away. Humanity it is which dies and rises again, and ascends 
‘ towards heaven, inasmuch as from the negation of its mere 
‘natural state its higher spiritual life is ever proceeding, and 
‘from the removal of its finite character as a personal, a 
‘ national, and a mundane spirit, its oneness proceeds with the 
‘infinite spirit of heaven. Through faith in this Christ, and 
‘ especially in His death and resurrection, is man justified before 
‘ God, i.e. the individual man becomes partaker of this divine 
‘ human life of the genus at large,’ &c. 

This passage will give some idea of the lengths to which 
denial of our Lord’s divine personality may be carried. Now, 
Mr. Liddon has to notice and to meet, among other adversaries, 
these objections—first to the supernatural works, then to the 
personal and individual Godhead of the Saviour. He shows, first, 
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that the Catholic doctrine is the only one which harmonizes 
with the Gospel record: all other theories require the Gospel 
history to be, in some point or another, mutilated or enfeebled. 
But tv reject the miraculous, you must reject also ‘ the Resur- 
rection,’ and if the Resurrection be rejected, S. Paul's alter- 
native cannot be escaped; a total and explicit rejection of 
Christianity ensues. The miraculous element cannot be elimi- 
nated from the Gospel narratives without impugning their 
morality, and without destroying ‘the integrity of our Lord’s 
moral character.’ ‘The miraculous is inextricably interwoven 
‘with the whole life of Christ. The ethical beauty, nay, the 
‘ moral integrity of our Lord’s character is dependent, whether 
‘ we will it or not, upon the reality of His miracles.” How can 
Christ Jesus be the ideal, the pattern man, the worthy object of 
the enthusiasm of humanity, if the miracles which He claimed 
to work, which He appealed to as testifying of Himself, were 
either the crude performances of a vulgar ‘thaumaturge,’ or 
Himself the ignorant victim of a crude unreasoning supersti- 
tion? And yet this must be the choice of a modern disbeliever 
in the miraculous element of our Lord’s history. In answer to 
the other theory, which is sometimes called ‘ the Ideological,’ 
wherein all individuality in the Incarnation is denied, as in the 
passage from Strauss already quoted, Mr. Liddon argues from 
the ‘ self-assertion’ of Christ. Our Saviour declares repeatedly, 
plainly, and without compunction, His own personality. He 
preaches Himself. ‘ He Himself persistently asserts the real 
‘ character of His position relatively to God and to man, and of 
‘His consequent claims upon the thought and heart of man- 
‘kind.’ (Lect. iv. p. 256.) Nor is this self-assertion confined 
to the fourth Gospel, which is the battle-field of the New 
Testament, as the Book of Daniel is the battle-field of the Old 
Testament; but all through the sacred records the same decided 
declarations occur. And, as we have seen, in a passage quoted 
above from ‘ Ecce Homo,’ this evidence cannot be passed over 
in any impartial survey of our Lord's character. We cannot 
here go through the evidence adduced with great fulness and 
power by Mr. Liddon in his fourth lecture, but the alternative 
with which he closes his review of the argument is worth our 
attention :— 

‘Of a truth the alternative before us is terrible; but can a devout and 
earnest thought falter for a moment in the agony of its suspense? Surely it 
cannot. The moral character of Christ, viewed in connexion with the preter- 
natural facts of His human life, will bear the strain which the argument puts 
upon it. It is easier for a good man to believe that, in a world where he is 
encompassed by mysteries, where his own being itself is a consummate mystery, 
the moral Author of the wonders around him should for great moral purposes 
have taken to Himself a creative form, than that the one human life which 
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realizes the idea of humanity, the one man who is at once perfect strength and 
erfect tenderness, the one pattern of our race in whom its virtues are com- 
bined, and from whom its vices are eliminated, should have been guilty, when 
speaking about Himself, of an arrogance, of a self-seeking, and of an insin- 
cerity which, if admitted, must justly degrade Him far below the moral level 
of millions among His unhonoured worshippers. Yet the true alternative to 
this frightful conclusion is in reality a fresh acceptance of the doctrine which 
is under consideration in these lectures. For Christianity, both as a creed and 
as a life, depends absolutely upon the personal character of its founder. 
Unless His virtue was only apparent, unless His miracles were nothing better 
than a popular delusion, we must admit that His self-assertion is justified, even 
in the ot mene of its blessed and awful import. We must deny the anta- 
nism which is said to exist between the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity and the 
istory of His human manifestation. We must believe and confess that the 
Christ of history is the Christ of the Catholic creed.’—Lect. iv. p. 307, 308. 


Mr. Liddon, in arguing from the sincerity and the self- 
assertion of our Saviour, is led to traverse ground very 
similar to that which the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ has 
made so familiar to many. Not indeed that the works are 
similar in their method, excepting in the one point of 
traversing similar ground in arguing from our Lord’s sincerity ; 
but it is not the least valuable part of the Bampton Lectures, 
that they are calculated to attract and to influence that large 
class of readers to which the author of ‘ Ecce Homo’ popularly 
appeals. The influence of the Bampton Lectures will be 
immeasurably higher, inasmuch as they not only enter with a 
breadth of view into the controversies of the day, but they do 
what ‘Ecce Homo’ fails in doing, they meet popular theories 
from a Catholic stand-point, without surrendering the dogmatic 
rule, without sacrificing one iota of the Church’s authority and 
claim to decide in controversies of faith. Mr. Liddon allows 
for the variety of theories afloat, and meets, with a sympathy 
and consideration rarely found in theological discussions, the 
conflicting answers of modern schools to the solemn question 
of our Lord’s Divinity. Now this we may be allowed 
to remark upon, not only as an honourable distinction in these 
lectures, but as the proper function and method of Church 
writers at the present time. It was enough for past defenders 
of the faith to point out that the assertions of their adversaries 
were heresy, and to disprove them by the authority of the 
Church, the consensus of antiquity, and the appeal to Holy 
Scripture. Such were the broad lines of the arguments of Bull 
and of Waterland: to the law and to the testimony they brought 
the controversy for decision. But this method is insufficient to 
meet the conflicts of modern speculation. Dogmas, as we have 
seen, are disdained, Catholic consent is not regarded as an 
authority, creeds and articles of faith are judged by what are 
called ‘their moral aims’ and their practical influence as 
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benefiting mankind. This is of course a specious proposition. 
It would separate religion from theology, as if one were a barren 
science and the other alone of practical use and virtue. Now 
this specious proposition is not only definitely put forward as an 
argument against definite theology, but, by its plausibility, it 
influences very many who have no sympathy with speculative 
opinions at all, but rather have a horror at being entangled in 
them ; who desire to believe, as their forefathers did, without 
controversy, but who, nevertheless, when discussion upon sacred 
verities does arise, shrink from dogmatic theology, as something 
wrong, or intolerant, or unspiritual, or savouring of ‘ man’s 
logic,’ whatever that term may imply. Perhaps we have scarcely 
represented this floating mass of indistinct, but sincere and 
unquestioning belief, with adequate care; but to this large and 
undefined class Mr. Liddon’s book will be a most valuable 
assistance. It is not meant by this that his arguments are not 
sufficient to have weight with the champions of heresy and 
unbelief. He shows them, on their own grounds, that their 
Christology is a failure ; but as an address to the wider circle of 
general readers, the value of these Lectures is paramount. 

Now the true method, we conceive, of dealing with modern 
unbelief, is to show that Catholic truth, as defined and carefully 
assorted, does satisfy the moral wants of mankind, far more 
thoroughly than any of the plausible substitutes which an 
impatient speculation may originate ; that the omission or the 
abandonment of any fundamental verity involves a corresponding 
abandonment and loss of moral power and moral benefit to the 
believer. And thus the ‘consequences of the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Divinity, —how it protects, on the one hand, ‘ the true 
idea of God,’ and on the other, ‘secures the true dignity of 
man ;’ while ‘it has propagated virtues, unattainable either by 
paganism or naturalism,’ '—are not the least important parts of 
the discussion, if the discussion is to be of use against modern 
unbelief. Now by this method of addressing himself, not only 
to the proof of what Christendom has believed, but to the 
consideration of what speculation morally puts forward as its 
pretext and aim, Mr. Liddon meets the adversaries of orthodoxy 
upon their own ground, and shows that orthodoxy after all 
satisfies these moral requirements far better and far more com- . 
pletely than do its modern substitutes. He shows that theology 
is not at variance with, or even separable from religion ; but that ~ 
‘religion, to support itself, must rest consciously on its object; 
‘ the intellectual apprehension of that object as true, is an integral 
‘element of religion. In short, religion cannot exist without 
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‘some view of its object—namely God; but no sooner do you 
‘introduce any intellectual aspect whatever of God—nay, the 
‘bare idea that such a Being exists,—than you have before you 
‘not merely a religion, but at least in some sense a theology. 
(Lect. i. p. 6.) 

And this we conceive to he the great work for Church writers 
in the present day to fulfil. Not only with respect to doctrine, 
but with respect also to the Church system and practice, it 
should be their aim to show that it does meet, as no other system 
can, the permanent wants, moral, and indeed social, of man: 
that the vast and imposing system of theological truth, of creeds 
and articles of faith, of ordinances and practices which have 
come down to us, are, in a sense which can be applied to no other 
system, what the Greek historian desired his work to be, a 
KThpa eis dei, a possession and a heritage which, amid all that 
is changeable, has a fixedness, and yet a capability of supplying 
the changing wants of human society and intellectual cravings. 
And for his labours in this respect, we heartily commend 
Mr. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures to the perusal of general 
readers, as well as of theological students. And we con- 
clude this imperfect survey of the ground over which the 
Lectures travel, with tendering again our respectful thanks to 
Mr. Liddon for his valuable contribution to theological 
literature. 





Arr. VII.—1. The People’s Hymnal. London: Masters. 


2. The Year of Praise: being Hymns with Tunes for the Sun- 
days and Holidays of the Year, intended for use in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and adapted for Parish Churches generally. 
Edited by Henry AtrorD, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


One of the happy results of the Church revival of the last 
thirty years has been an improved Hymnody, and this may 
be said to have progressed, part passu, with the advance of 
Catholic truth amongst us. Some of our readers may recall the 
days when in not a few churches Sternhold and Hopkins met 
all the aspirations of the congregation, and the majority of us 
were probably educated to look on ‘Tate and Brady as the only 
authorized channel in which a Churchman could sing the praises 
of God. Both of these versions were suited to their times ; 
they were cold, dull, heavy, guiltless of the smallest spark of 
poetic feeling or spiritual warmth. 

True, there were even in those days persons who yearned 
after something warmer and heartier, but the hymns thus in- 
troduced, gathered almost exclusively from Dissenting sources, 
were valuable only as being the forerunners of better things. 
Orie of the earliest Church hymn-books, known as the ‘ Mitre 
Book,’ which, we believe, still exists in some somnolent congre- 
gations, could hardly be regarded, in itself, as an improvement 
on Tate and Brady: in doctrinal teaching it was positively in- 
ferior ; the way in which Doddridge’s 

‘Rich banquet of His flesh and blood,’ 


was improved (?) by the compiler into 
* Memorial of His flesh and blood,’ 


was sufficient to stamp the theology of the book for ever. 
Other works, scarcely superior to this, appeared from time to 
time; but it was not until the appearance of the ‘Hymnal 
Noted’ that any real advance was made, nor any collection ot 
hymns put forth corresponding to the awakened life and daily 
increasing spirituality of the Church in England. This was the 
first attempt, at least the first successful attempt, to put into the 
hands of Churchmen what should not only be tolerable rhymes, 
but words of praise built upon Catholic doctrine, and imbued 
with those truths which were beginning to be understood and 
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appreciated. The ‘Hymnal Noted’ was, indeed, an onward 
step, and a praiseworthy effort; but he must have been a 
sanguine man who would have ventured to predict for it a 
general or even a moderate acceptance. ‘The style was too 
cramped, and the translations too stiff, to commend it to the bulk 
of English church-goers, while the music, which became iden- 
tified with the work, was the subject of an unreasoning but 
essentially English prejudice. 

Hymn-books, whose circulation beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood in which they had their origin was an impossibility, 
sprang up on all sides, and there was some truth in the sneer of 
the Times, that however diffident the English clergy might be, 
there was not one of them who considered himself unable to 
compile an unexceptionable hymnal. The §.P.C.K. published a 
collection of hymns as free from the indecorum of having either 
originality, spirit, or even distinctive theology, as all books must 
be whose marrow and life have been absorbed by the action of 
a revising committee. 

On the publication of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, we 
possessed for the first time a book that was worthy of general 
adoption, and which rendered the efforts of individual compilers 
undesirable and unnecessary. 

It is not our duty to exalt the merits of that book, whose 
circulation, altogether unprecedented, is the best testimony to the 
degree in which it is appreciated. In either hemisphere, in 
every colonial diocese, in the most remote corners of the world 
it is found in use. The late King of the Sandwich Islands 
commenced the work of translating it into Hawaiian as soon as 
he had completed the translation of the Prayer-book ; and our 
missionaries in India, in Borneo, in South Africa, in Mada- 
gascar, and elsewhere, have translated selections from it for the 
use of their converts ; while at home not only has it commended 
itseif to Churchmen of every station in society, and of every 
degree of education, but its fervour (may we not say its 
unction ?) and its piety have made it popular with Dissenters, 
who have thought it far too ‘spiritual’ to be liked by 
Churchmen ! 

Without insisting on finality in the science of hymnology, we 
nevertheless are of opinion that on the publication of ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’ a point was attained, after which it be- 
came imperative that nothing should be published which was 
not of extraordinary merit. We might hope that from time to 
time the researches of such scholars as the late Dr. Neale would 
bring to light ancient hymns which the Church would not will- 
ingly lose; and these might have been collected and, after 
some years, have been published as an appendix to the existing 
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work, together with such original modern hymns as appeared 
worthy ; but we do protest, most strongly, against the multipli- 
cation of hymnals, all containing very many hymns in common, 
not only as producing confusion and rendering uniformity more 
hopeless, but as being a foolish and shortsighted waste of power. 
Dissenters, especially the Wesleyans, ‘understand fully the won- 
drous influence of hymns: with them, their hymn-book is a 
constant companion; it is taught diligently in the Sunday- 
school, used at every class-meeting, quoted in almost every 
sermon. And not only do Wesleyans know their hymns by 
heart, but by always using the same tune to each particular 
hymn, the associations are multiplied, the tune and the words 
act the one on the other, increasing the charm and familiarity of 
both. Many a time have we witnessed a Cornish funeral 
winding its way over the moor towards the parish church, re- 
ceiving accessions to its numbers from every hamlet ; and very 
striking is it to observe, when the leader, who is generally a 
man of note in the meeting-house choir, walking in front of the 
corpse, has recited with stentorian voice the two first lines of a 
hymn, how the whole procession immediately takes up the tune, 
every person knowing at once on hearing the words, what the 
tune will be. If any one doubts the power of association which 
is thus secured, let him try what his own feelings will be on 
hearing some favourite hymn, e.g. ‘ Sun of my soul,’ or ‘ Abide 
with me,’ sung to an unfamiliar tune. And yet we seem 
utterly to overlook this power, and to aim at supplying novelty 
instead of cultivating a reverent and loving familiarity. We re- 
cently heard ‘ Jerusalem the golden’ in three several churches, 
and in each church to a different tune! 

We have stated our opinion above that a new hymnal, to be 
received with favour, should possess extraordinary merit. We 
have two recent works before us, differing widely from each 
other, but neither of them (as it seems to us,) justifying their 
existence by their intrinsic worth. 

The one is believed to be the compilation of two London 
clergymen, the other is the work of the Dean of Canterbury, 
and is intended primarily for use in his own cathedral. The 
editors of ‘The People’s Hymnal’ have aimed at being 
‘ popular;’ in their own words, their wish has been to supply 
‘a volume of devotional song successfully blending the stern 
‘simplicity and clear dectrinal teaching of ancient hymns with 
‘the more emotional and personal type which later ages have 
‘ produced.’ Undoubtedly the hymns in this book are ‘emo- 
tional,’ and there is no lack of doctrinal statement, too often 
conveyed in indifferent English and worse rhyme; so that we 
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long to call the editors’ attention to Sir R. Palmer’s canon of 
what a good hywn should be. 

‘ A good hymn,’ he writes, ‘should have simplicity, freshness, 
‘and reality of feeling; a consistent elevation of tone, and a 
‘ rhythm easy and harmonious, but not jingling or trivial. Its 
‘language may be homely, but should not be slovenly or mean. 
‘ Affectation or visible artifice is worse than excess of homeli- 
‘ness; a hymn is easily spoiled by a single falsetto note. Nor 
‘will the most exemplary soundness of doctrine atone for 
‘doggrel, or redeem from failure a prosaic didactic style.’ 

e admit our obligations to ‘The People’s Hymnal’ for 
several hymns, some of them new to us, which seem to satisfy 
these requirements. No. 73, ‘Only one prayer to-day,’ by 
Mr. W. C. Dix, is worthy of the author of ‘As with glad- 
ness men of old,’ the hymn by which he was first known, and 
which deservedly established his fame. Of other contributions 
from this gentleman, we cannot speak so favourably. Some of 
Dr. Neale’s translations are almost unsurpassed, spite of the 
quaint and perhaps affected expressions which frequently mar 
them. Of tke merits of ‘They whose course on earth is o'er’ 
(No. 302), ‘Fierce was the wild billow’ (No. 482), and ‘ Oh, 
what their joy and their glory must be’ (No. 548), there can 
hardly be two opinions. Faber’s ‘When morning gilds the 
sky’ (No. 452), and one or two of Bonar’s, delight us at once, 
and improve on further acquaintance. But, on the other hand, 
nearly every pase presents something either in expression or in 
rhythm which grates on our feelings: in too many cases the 
‘emotional type,’ which has confessedly been aimed at, has 
degenerated into the sensational and the puerile, and puerility in 
sacred song is barely removed from irreverence. It requires 
some boldness to refuse to admire ‘ Brightly gleams our banner, 
and ‘O Paradise, O Paradise,’ inasmuch as they have obtained 
an unmerited popularity—chiefly, we believe, in consequence of 
the tunes to which they are set ; for nothing can be more childish 
and trivial than the first, and the latter is too highly strained for 
ordinary congregations to make their own, to say nothing of the 
strong Calvinism which, most unwittingly no doubt, is found in 
the verse 

*O Paradise, O Paradise ! 
I greatly long to see, 
The special house my dearest Lord, 
Is furnishing for me.’ 


‘We march, we march to victory’ (No. 6), is evidently a parody 
on lines so well known that we need not quote them: in this 
hymn the acme of childishness is reached, but nevertheless, so 
great is the love of a jingling secular tune just now, we pre- 
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dict for it considerable popularity. The rhythm demands a very 
rapid execution, and as a processional hymn or march it must be 
treated as a ‘quick-step.’ The tune to which we once heard it 
sung would admirably suit volunteers ‘at the double ;’ it was 
on the occasion of a harvest-thanksgiving ; the church was so 
full that the choir could only with great difficulty find their way 
to the chancel, yet in the most triumphant manner they shouted 
‘ We march, we march,’ when practically it was almost impos- 
sible to advance. 

Will any one venture to say that our Christmas hymns are 
enriched by the following (No. 26) ?— 


* On hay reclined, the Lord most high 
Within a manger deigned to lie, 

And he who feeds the birds of air, 
Vouchsafed a little milk to share !” 


Or by the following lines, which would be simply silly if they 
were not irreverent :— 


‘ There comes a galley sailing, 
With amplest cargo stored; 
It bears God’s Son most loving, 
The Lord's eternal Word. 
That galley calmly floating 
Bears freight of precious cost : 
Love is the sail that wafts it, 
Its mast the Holy Ghost’ (No. 37.) 

When will people remember that what is not prose is not 
necessarily poetry, and that mere jingling doggrel combined with 
effeminate religious sentiment, will never form a hymnody that 
will live in people's hearts ! 

Let us take the following specimens, which have been 
gathered in a very casual way :— 

‘The dawn was purpling o’er the sky, 
With alleluias rang the air ; 
Earth held a glorious jubilee, 
Hell guashed its teeth in fierce despair.’ 
(Hymn 131, for Easter.) 
‘ Heavenly garland, rosy red, 
Sweetly blushing, lightly spread 
The great Bridegroom’s path beside, 
As He comes to meet the bride, 
Virgin bevy, pure annealed 
As the lilies of the field.’ 
< (222. Communion of Saints.) 
‘Glorious was the Christian warrior, 
Deacon Vincent, as with tread 
Firm and free the pile ascending, 
To that fiery doom he sped; 
Where the salt shower fiercely crackling 
O’er his tortured flesh was spread.’ 
(236. SS. Vincent.) 
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Are not these simply rhyming gone mad ? Weis 8 
The two versions of ‘Jerusalem, my happy home,’ given in 
Nos. 502 and 503, are worth reading, if only as examples of the 
materialism which can be found in a description of the joys of 
Paradise :— 
‘ No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night ; 
There every soul shines as the sun, 
There God Himself gives light.’ 
And again :— 
‘Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green ; 
There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 
Quite through the streets with silver sound 
. The flood of life doth flow, 
Upon whose banks, ox every side, 
The wood of life doth grow. 


Surely these are almost as bad as the expression in the 
original hymn, which we see Dean Alford retains in his 
edition, 

* Where congregations ne'er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end. 

Akin to this is No. 526, ‘My soul, there is a country,’ in which 

we read— 


‘One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files.’ 


And No. 10 reminds us of nothing so much as the proverbial 
philosophy of Mr. M. F. Tupper. 

With one more hymn we finish our criticisms, but this hymn 
deserves to be given at length. It is the following :— 


‘Throw away Thy rod, 
Throw away Thy wrath, 
O my God, 
Take the gentle path. 
For my heart’s desire 
Unto Thee is bent ; 
I aspire 
To a full consent. 
Though I fall, I weep; 
Though I halt in pace, 
et I creep 
To the throne of grace. 
Then let wrath remove, 
Love will do the deed ; 
For with love 
Stony hearts will bleed.” (No. 573.) 


When we remember how many exquisite hymns there are, 
universally acceptable, which do not find a place in this collec- 
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tion, we are grieved at this I poo attempt, which sacrifices 
excellence to eccentricity. We are tempted to ask, Who will 
use this book? Certainly not the poor, for experience teaches 
us that they love simple and homely, but not puerile or affected 
phraseology ; not the Dissenters, for although their hymns are 
for the most part emotional, they possess also a gravity to which 
‘The People’s Hymnal’ is a stranger; not the educated, for 
their taste will be offended at every page: to some portion of 
the residuum, whatever that may be, the book must turn for its 
patrons. 

‘The Year of Praise’ is as great a contrast to ‘The People’s 
Hymnal’ as can be conceived; but we cannot say that its 
merits justify its existence, or render its general adoption ~ 
bable. Intended primarily for use in Canterbury Cathedral, it 
appears to aim at nothing higher than that decorous absence of 
enthusiasm which is the too common characteristic of cathedral 
worship. Although the book fails to commend itself to us, we 
are bound to notice the large measure of care and study which 
have evidently been bestowed on its compilation. No fewer 
than four indices are given, in the first of which references to 
Scripture and the subjects treated are supplied with a minuteness 
too great, we fear, to be appreciated by the majority of persons 
who may meet with the book ; while in the others we have the 
fullest information about the authors of the hymns, and of the 
tunes to which the hymns are set. To every Sunday are 
allotted four hymns, of which the first, ‘chosen with a view to 
the principal subject of the day,’ is to be always used at Can- 
terbury as the Introit; the others have more or less reference to 
the teaching of the services or the season. This arrangement 
has been tried in some of the earlier hymnals; and, as far as our 
experience goes, has not been successful. It cramps one’s choice 
unduly, and leaves daily services unprovided for. The better plan 
is to select a sufficient number for each season of the Church’s 
year, and then to give plenty of general hymns which may be 
used at other times. 

When we consider the great variety of tastes, and even of 
spiritual wants among those who will use a hymn-book which 
has a large circulation, it is an absolute necessity that such a 
book should be the work of many minds, ‘The Year of 
Praise’ is too much the work of one: out of 326 hymns, fifty- 
five are by the Dean of Canterbury himself! We by no means 
say that the Dean cannot write a good hymn; indeed, we can 
point to several of his which are worthy of a very high place, 
although we do not think his later efforts will bear comparison 
with his earlier compositions. The well-known baptismal 
hymn, ‘ In token that thou shalt not fear,’ is excellent, and was 
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written as long ago as 1832; the hymn for the harvest, ‘Come 
ye thankful people, come,’ which is in every collection, was 
written in 1845; we could hardly have believed that the same 
writer, in the same year, had composed the following hymn for 
Advent Sunday (No. 1 in ‘The Year of Praise’), which is as 
poor as anything in Tate and Brady :— 
‘The voice of one that cries 
Along the wilds unfrod, 
Prepare ye in the wilderness 
A highway for our God. 
Be every valley raised, 
And every hill made /ow ; 
The crooked straight, the rugged plain, 
For God hath willed it so. 


* * * 
Man’s glory is a flower, 
The flesh of man is grass ; 
Only the promise of our God. 
Is now, and ever was,’ 

It were an easy but unpleasant task to show that many of 
Dean Alford’s own hymns are utterly unsuited for use in 
church: such a hymn as ‘All the night and nothing taken’ 
(No. 167), embodying, as it does, most naturally, the thoughts 
of many a dispirited priest, can never be appropriated by an 
intelligent congregation. 

We cannot understand the principle on which the hymns of 
other authors have been selected for this work, but we regret to 
find that, for some reason not apparent to us, many well- 
known hymns are excluded ; neither are their places adequately 
supplied, for, although the total number in the book exceeds 
that of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ by something like fifty, 
there is a sad lack of suitable hymns for the several holy 
seasons. Thus for Christmas Day and the following Sunday 
eight hymns are provided, but of these two relate exclusively 
to the commencement of a new year, and a third might be sung 
at any other time as fitly as at Christmas. On what grounds 
* Adeste Fideles’ is excluded we are at a loss to say. 

The Lenten hymns suffer in a similar way. ‘In the hour of 
trial,’ from ‘ Lyra Anglicana’ (No. 99), is very good; but we 
miss Caswall’s favourite translation, ‘Glory be to Jesus,’ ‘In the 
Lord’s atoning grief, and Xavier's most simple but beautiful 

* My God, I love Thee ; not because 
I hope for heaven thereby.’ 
Every one who has joined on Good Friday in singing Faber's 
‘QO come, and mourn with me awhile,’ will deem a hymnal 
incomplete which does not contain it: instead of this, so appro- 
priate and pathetic, we have the almost jubilant ‘ We sing the 
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a of Him who died.’ In like manner for Easter Even we 
ave a poor substitute for ‘ Resting from His work to-day.’ 

The Sacramental hymns are few in number, and sadly defi- 
cient in dogmatic teaching. The most suggestive Baptismal 
hymn we know, viz. Dr. Neale’s ‘With Christ we share a 
mystic grave, is unaccountably absent. In the two hymns for 
Confirmation we look in vain for any reference to the Divine 
gift conveyed by the rite ; while for the Holy Communion only 
two hymns, ‘ My God, and is Thy table spread, and ‘ Bread of 
heaven, on Thee we feed,’ are given: an equally good one, ‘O 
God, unseen yet ever near,’ being appropriated to the afternoon 
of the Eleventh Sunday after Trinity—a singularly unhappy 
arrangement. No special hymns are provided for the Ember 
seasons (Dr. Neale’s works seem to be imperfectly known to 
our author, for how else can we account for the omission of 


‘Christ is gone up; yet ere He passeth 
From earth, in heaven to reign’ ?), 
but the Index refers us to the Ordination hymn, which strikes 
us as being appropriate only to the Ordination Service itself. 
For the Burial of the Dead we have three good hymns, but we 
miss the ‘ Dies Ire.’ 
In the interest of those congregations (a rapidly increasing class) 


to whom it is a real delight to sing their hymns, we must protest 
against the manner in which this book limits us to the old- 
fashioned four or five verses. Who would believe that, in order 
to shorten Keble’s Evening Hymn, the three verses beginning 
‘If some poor wandering child,’ ‘Watch by the sick,’ and 
‘Come near and bless us,’ are omitted—verses as full of true 
poetic feeling and simple Christian teaching as any that were 
ever written? In like fashion Faber’s ‘Sweet Saviour, bless 
us ere we go,’ is limited to three verses, to the sacrifice of those 
lines which have always seemed to us to represent the ‘dignity 
of labour’ in its truest light: — 

* Labour is sweet, for Thou hast toiled, 

And care is light, for Thou hast cared.’ 

The well-known hymn for those at sea, ‘Eternal Father, 
strong to save,’ does not appear in this book; and we look in 
vain for ‘ Blessed city, heavenly Salem,’ and ‘ Christ is made 
the sure Foundation,’ infinitely superior as they are to those 
selected for the consecration of a church, although one by Dr. 
Vaughan (No. 299) is of more than average merit. Even 
Keble’s Morning Hymn is missing, as well as the charming 
translation from the Breviary for evensong ‘ As now the sun’s 
declining rays.’ The Dean’s famous Hymn for the Harvest is 
everywhere admired, but its excellence is not sufficiently great 
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to exclude the equally popular ‘Lord of the harvest, once 
again,’ which to our mind contains much more directly religious 
teaching. By some strange fancy, hymns well known to every 
congregation, such as ‘ Brief life is here our portion, ‘OQ Love 
Divine, how sweet Thou art,’ ‘Our blest Redeemer, ere He 
breathed,’ and ‘Three in One and One in Three,’ are excluded 
from ‘ The Year of Praise.’ 

In the musical part of his work the Dean has had the 
assistance of the Precentor and of the Organist of Canterbury 
Cathedral. The first fact which struck us on glancing over the 
pages of this book is that many of the tunes are arranged in a 

igher key than is usual: probably this is not a matter of much 
moment in a cathedral, where there is no lack of boys with 
clear and well-trained voices; but we think it will tend to make 
the book less useful for congregational purposes. 

Some of the arrangements seein to us simply eccentric ; e.g. 
Mr. Dix’s hymn ‘ As with gladness men of old,’ is set to the 
tune known as ‘ Wirtemberg,’ here called ‘ Nassau,’ the proper 
tune ‘ Dix,’ which is to us part of the hymn itself, being set to 
another hymn of four lines instead of six. The Advent hymn 
‘Lo, He comes,’ is strangely enough set to Haydn’s ‘ Benedic- 
tion,’ which we have ever associated with ‘ Alleluia, dulce 
carmen.’ Dean Milman’s ‘The Angel comes, he comes to reap,’ 
is set to Tallis’s ‘Ordinal;’ and this reminds us that the Ordina- 
tion Hymn ‘Come, Holy Ghost our souls inspire,’ is set to an 
anonymous tune, dug up from the choir-books of Canterbury, 
in which obscurity it might have been left with advantage. 
Hymns which we are wont to associate with their special tunes 
> tom here in strange garb, e.g. ‘Jesu, the very thought of 
Thee,’ is set to ‘ Winchester !’ ‘ Who are these like stars appear- 
ing,’ to a very inferior tune called ‘ Munden;’ and ‘ How sweet 
the name of Jesu sounds,’ to ‘ Farrant.’ It is also provoking to 
find familiar tunes under strange names. The old ‘S. Theo- 
dulph,’ the proper hymn for Palm Sunday, is assigned, under 
the name of ‘ Teschner,’ to Ascension Day; and ‘8. Peter’s,’ 
extended into long metre, is named ‘ Weimar;’ ‘Capetown’ 
is transformed into ‘ Dantzic ;’ and ‘ Dundee,’ so well known to 
every church-goer, appears, in another key and slightly altered 
in the concluding bar, as ‘Norwich.’ These may be small 
matters, but such multiplication of varieties is, to say the 
least, aggravating and unnecessary. 

And indeed, to end as we began, it is of this multiplication 
of diversities, for the sake of nothing but diversity, that we com- 
plain. Absolute uniformity, whether in hymnody or in any 
other portion of our Church’s Service, we neither expect nor 
desire to meet with. But it is a wiser policy to aim at uni- 
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formity rather than diversity of practice. We trust the time 
has now come when, in hymnody at least, Churchmen may ‘ rest 
and be thankful ;’ when would-be compilers must be convinced 
that new hymnals, while they add another element to our eccle- 
siastical confusions, will probably, both in a literary and a com- 
mercial sense, be failures. ; 

These two books, coming as they do from very opposite sources, 
are equally unsuccessful ; and while each has endeavoured, as we 
think with small results, to add to our store of good hymns, 
each has omitted not a few, which are the property of Christen- 
dom, and which, by some charm of their own—either their piety, 
or their rhythm, or, it may be, some blessed association known 
only to ourselves—have long since established themselves in our 
hearts. 





[The casual mention of the ‘ Dies Ire’ in the above Paper 
enables us to oblige Mr. Abrahall by the publication of a MS. 
paraphrase of that celebrated hymn, in the metre of the 
original, which he has executed. Students may be glad of the 
opportunity of comparing it with Dr. Irons’ able version. For 


ourselves, we can only let it stand on its own claims, recording 
our dissent, not only from the change of the future tense to the 
present throughout, but also from the very strong colouring 


given to the line— 


‘ Qui salvandos salvas gratis ’ 


in the eighth stanza—En. C. R.] 


1. 
Day of wrath and tribulation, 
Day in vasty conflagration 
Heavenand earth together blending, 
And the world’s long cycle ending— 
Know, it cometh : be thou heeding 
Hebrew seer’s, and heathen’s, reding. 


Il, 


Hearts of men for fear are failing ; 
Loud goesup their hopeless wailing— 
On the rocks, to hide them, calling, 
On the mountains, to be falling: 
For the judgment is preparing, 
All things sifting, all things baring. 
Ill. 

the archangel’s trump is 
ringing, 
Far and wide its terrors flinging, 
All sepulchral silence breaking, 
Tomb’d of land and sea awaking, 
All of that dread judgment telling, 
All before the Throne compelling. 


Lo! 


IV. 

Death himself hath 
tounded— 

Nature hidden her, confounded— 
Riseth when the whole creation, 
Every clime and every nation, 
Rendering answer, every being, 
To a Judge all secrets seeing. 


shrunk as- 


v 
Open’d, lo! that book whose pages 
Bear the record of the ages,— 
Precepts trampled, warningsslighted 
Love with thanklessness requited : 
For whate’er stands there recorded 
Recompense is now awarded. 

vI. 
Lo ! the awful Judge enthroned ! 
Secrets of all hearts now owned ; 
Nothing now, as erst, concealed ; 
All things naked and revealed ; 
Now no crime for vengeance crying, 
No foul deed in darkness lying. 
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Vil. 


Woe is me! for laws oft broken 
What shall in excuse be spoken ? 
At that court, who my defender ? 
Advocacy who shall render ? 

If the righteous scarce be saved, 
Where appear one so depraved ? 


Vill. 


Thou to Whom we, trembling, bend 
us ! 

King of majesty tremendous! 

Freely saving from damnation 

Those predestined for salvation, 

Pity Thou my sinful blindness : 

Save me, Fount of Loving-kindness ! 


IX, 
Loving Jesus! oh, forget not 
Son of Man art Thou! oh, let not 
Be forgotten now, Most Highest, 
*Twas for me Thou liv’st and diest ! 
On that dread day, oh, receive me! 
Do not with the lost ones leave me! 


x. 


Seeking me, the journey dreary 

Trodd’st Thou, at the well sat’st 
weary ; 

My redemption Thou procured’st, 

E’en the cross for me endured’st : 

Now, such toils and pains are ended— 

Be they not in vain expended ! 


xI. 


O just Judge, dread vengeance taking 
On the soul Thy paths forsaking, 
Fain would I escape perdition ; 

Of Thy goodness, grant remission, 
Ere the day of strict computing, 
Ere the day of retributing! 


XII. 


Guilty am 1: hear my groaning, 
Sins beyond all number owning ! 
Lo! my face, as crimson, flushing ! 


Recent Hymn Writers. 


*Tis for shame and sorrow blushing: 
God, be mercifully dealing 
With me at Thy footstool kneeling ! 


XIII. 
Thou to Mary from pollution 
Did’st pronounce full absolution ; 
Nor wast to the felon dying 
E’en Thy Paradise denying : 
Thou to me, too, hope hast given 
That from Thee I am not driven. 


XIV. 
Worthless, wot I, all my praying ; 
Nothing in the balance weighing : 
But Thy love no limit knoweth, 
But Thy bounty ever floweth : 
Be I not cast out for ever 
To the fire extinguished never. 


xv. 

When, that separation making, 
Sheep from goats Thou shalt be 

taking, 
Shepherd good, be I preserved 
With them for Thy flock reserved ! 
Doom me not to reprobation ! 
At Thy right hand be my station ! 


XVI. 


When proud sinners meet con- 
viction, 

When they hear Thy malediction, 

When before their faces blenching 

Leap fierce flames which know not 
quenching— 

With the blessed call me rather, 

With the children of Thy Father ! 


XVII. 
See me suppliant hands extending ! 
See me at Thy footstool bending ! 
Mark my humbled heart’s condition, 
Crushed, as ashes, with contrition ! 
Fen for me a care, then, cherish ! 
Let me not for ever perish ! 


J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 





Art. VIIL—1. Report of Education Commission. London : 1860. 
2. Reports of Poor Law Inspectors. London: 1858-1860. 


THE general question of workhouse management has been so 
abundantly discussed of late, its abuses so unsparingly exposed, 
that for the present, at all events, the subject may be allowed to 
rest, in the hope that enough has been said to ensure the appli- 
cation of remedial measures where most urgently needed ; if not 
by the boards of guardians to whom the administration of the 
law is intrusted, stimulated, as we would fain hope they will be, 
by the efforts of the more humane and enlightened among them, 
then by the intervention of higher authority. We do not profess 
implicit faith in the wisdom of what is called ‘public opinion,’ 
nor repose much confidence in it as a moving power, even when 
manifestly directed to a wholesome end: the existence of the 
Board of Admiralty, of the hopeless confusion which is dignified 
by the name of self-government in London, and of one or two 
other institutions which have been for years the objects of un- 
ceasing vituperation in the press, in Parliament, and everywhere 
else, must be sufficient, one would think, to convince the most 
sanguine believers in the efficacy of ‘ public opinion,’ that gross 
abuses may possess a vitality far too vigorous to yield to the 
assaults of so fitful and shadowy a power. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that the outcry raised by what are called the 
‘recent revelations’ as to workhouse abuses—though all that was 
‘revealed’ had long been perfectly well known to all who have 
taken much interest in the matter—has not been wholly 
ineffectual ; the sick and infirm will hardly again be treated with 
the inhumanity which has so disgraced so many of the London 
and some few of the country workhouses ;! even the ‘ casual’ will 
probably henceforth be recognised as having at least equal claim 
to consideration with a dog. 

It will probably be long before we have learnt how to deal 
effectually with the great scandal and danger of pauperism ; it is 
a question, no doubt, of the utmost difficulty in a country like 
this, and it is one by no means of modern growth: possibly the 
day may never come, though we are unwilling to despair. But 
even while the system continues essentially the same, its defici- 
encies may in great measure be supplemented—the working of 
it may be improved to an indefinite extent. It is only fair to 


1 While we write, zome statements have appeared in the papers which have con- 
ferred an unenviable notoriety on some Unions in Yorkshire and Hampshire, and 
appear to indicate some negligence on the part of the Poor Law Inspectors. 

NO, CXXXIX.—N.S. M 
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allow that considerable improvements have already been effected, 
and these we gladly accept as a beginning, as a pledge of further 
progress in the same direction. It is also fair to admit that, 
apart from legislation, and without compulsion from the Poor 
Law Board, many boards of guardians have become more alive 
to their,own responsibilities, and have taken effectual measures 
for the improvement of the workhouses under their control ; 
while in others, where less readiness has been shown, the 
endeavours of the few who have aimed at initiating such reforms 
have been much aided by the exertions and pressing representa- 
tions of the Poor Law Inspectors. And although no doubt 
there is often to be found among these local bodies abundance 
of ignorance and prejudice, not seldom of grinding parsimony 
—a fault which is greatly fostered by the present absurd and 
iniquitous system of rating, by which the maintenance of the 
poor is thrown exclusively on one kind of property, to the 
exemption of other kinds, which are at least as well able, and in 
justice equally liable to bear the burden—yet it would beextremely 
unjust to hold the existing boards wholly, or even perhaps mainly 
responsible for the evils and abuses which have grown up. The 
workhouses were originally constructed chiefly with a view to the 
effectual application of what was called the workhouse test to 
able-bodied applicants for parochial relief, and they were built 
at a time when far less attention was paid to sanitary require- 
ments, especially as regards the amount of space for each inmate, 
than such details now receive. The consequence is, that houses 
which were designed to hold, say 250, are now considered crowded 
with three-fifths of that number. And instead of being strictly 
workhouses, they now contain what in fact are, or ought to be, 
four or five separate establishments under one roof—ahospital for 
the sick, a school for the young, an asylum for the aged, a house 
of correction for the idle, a temporary refuge for the profligate. 
Of course it would not be possible to separate all these classes 
into different buildings, unless by the consolidation of five or six 
unions, and the appropriation of the several existing houses to 
these several purposes ; and we do not see any good reason why 
this system should not by degrees be generally adopted, thus 
carrying into effect on a larger scale the plan recommended some 
years ago by the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners, that instead 
of one large workhouse for a union under one roof, four smaller 
workhouses should be erected, for the aged, the children, the 
able-bodied males, and the able-bodied females. We have not 
the report at hand, and do not remember how they proposed to 
deal with the sick and lying-in women. Few unions could bear 
the expense of so many separate buildings and the staff for each; 
the plan could only be adopted by combination, as suggested 
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above. In London and in one or two country districts a step 
has been made in this direction, and it would not be difficult, 
under judicious and skilful management, to carry it still further— 
to the full extent, indeed, of the Commissioners’ recommendation. 
Mr. Hardy’s act for the establishment of a combined or general 
hospital for the London unions is, in fact, only the extension to 
the pauper sick of a system already in operation as regards the 
pauper children ; we cannot see why it should not be made to 
embrace the other classes as well. The adoption of ,Mr. Mill’s 
or some other scheme for consolidating the government of the 
metropolis would facilitate this, among other improvements in 
the local administration; and if the scheme were found to 
answer in London, of which no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained, it might easily be made compulsory, if not voluntarily 
adopted, in other large towns and eventually in the country 
unions as well, But putting aside for the present this wider 
question, an immense advantage would be gained by the general 
adoption of the school system above referred to as already in 
partial operation. There are three large district schools esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood of London, that is to say, schools 
for the children of five, six, or more unions combined for this 
purpose; and there are as many more in different parts of the 
country.' The success of the plan, wherever it has been tried, 
admits of no manner of question; it has in its favour the 
concurrent testimony of all who have devoted any attention to 
the subject. In truth, the advantages, as we shall endeavour to 
show, have been so great as fully to justify the legislature in 
enforcing it where the boards of guardians are not sufficiently 
alive to the interests of the children, or sufficiently clear-sighted 
to perceive the benefit which must ultimately accrue to the 
pockets of the ratepayers, to do so of their own accord. For, 
even as regards the matter of expense, one great bar to all 
improvements, there is no need for alarm. ‘The cost of 
maintaining and educating the children in district schools is 
not found materially, if at all, to exceed that of bringing them 
up in the ordinary workhouse schools; in fact, the difference is 
so small as to be scarcely appreciable in the accounts of a union 
of average area and population.’ Were it however greater than 





1 These are the Reading and Wokingham ; Farnham and Hartley Wintney ; and 
South-east Shropshire. 

2 We have before us statistics which fully substantiate the assertion in the text. 
We do not print the details, as those who are interested in the subject can easily 
procure for themselves the printed half-yearly accounts of the different district 
schools. A careful inspection of them has satisfied us that the additional cost 
per head in servants’ wages and such parts of officers’ salaries as are not repaid by 
Government (for of course the food and clothing can cost no more in a district 
school than in a workhouse) is so small, ina school of from 200 to 300 children, as ta 
M 2 
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it is, it would soon be repaid, as experience has proved, by 
diminished pressure upon the poor-rates in after years. By 
keeping the children free from workhouse associations you strike 
directly at one, at all events, of the roots of pauperism ; for it is 
allowed on all hands, that with certain classes of paupers the 
habit of looking to the workhouse as a refuge in every 
emergency becomes hereditary.’ 

The report of the Education Commission and those of the 
Committee of Council teem with evidence as to the evils of the 
present system; its deteriorating influence on the health and 
morals of the children and the great improvement effected in 
these respects by removing them from the workhouses, as well 
as the increased facilities thereby afforded for giving them a 
good education, for reasons to which we shall presently have to 
advert more particularly. Indeed so little is this last point con- 
tested, that one of the objections urged against the district 
schools is, that pauper children receive in them a better educa- 
tion than the children of the independent poor in the ordinary 
village and national schools, That they receive a more useful one, 
as being mainly industrial, we are not prepared to deny, and as to 
mental cultivation, we are quite contented that it should not go 
much beyond the ‘three R’s,’ the limits within which my Lords 
of the Privy Council appear just now inclined to restrict their 
educational ambition—though there are some indications of a 
tendency to soar again a little in the direction of geography, 
and one or two other subjects. Occasionally, no doubt, it does 
occur that children of quick perception, profiting by the oppor- 
tunities afforded them and aided by the pains bestowed on the 
endeavour to foster in them habits of industry, have succeeded 
in raising themselves into a grade of society far above that from 
which they were drawn. We have heard of two or three clergy- 
men who were educated in the metropolitan district schools : 
and it cannot be denied that the regular attendance and constant 
supervision does give these children some advantage over the 
children of labourers and, perhaps, of artisans and small trades- 
men. If this is regarded as an objection, it is easy to set bounds 
to the amount of book-learning imparted in these schools, and 
in the vast majority of cases the mental calibre of the recipients 
imposes of itself a limit sufficiently narrow to calm any reasonable 
fears as to the possible consequences of over-education. As to the 





be quite unworthy of consideration, We have compared the expense per head at 
Farnham, salaries included, with the average of three Lincolnshire unions, and 
find it considerably less; at Quatt, S.E. Shropshire, it is rather more: the average 
of the two is slightly in favour of the district schools. 

1 See on this point the evidence of Mr. Tufnell, Mr. Senior, and Mr. Lake: Re- 
port of Education Commission, p. 376. 
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moral and physical evils, however, of workhouse schools, there is a 
consent of opinion which is quite overwhelming. The Poor Law 
Commissioners, in their volume on the training of pauper children, 
admit that although many improvements have been made in the 
management of the schools for these children as compared with 
the corruption to which they were exposed in the parish work- 
houses before the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
yet the moral and religious influences of education are not 
without many obstructions when the school is within the work- 
house, even when it is conducted by an efficient teacher; and 
that under ordinary circumstances, considering the frequent 
deficiencies of the teachers and the pernicious influences 
inseparable from residence in a workhouse, it is vain to hope for 
much beneficial influence from the school on the habits and 
characters of the children; for even where the classification is 
maintained with most strictness, they are always more or less 
associated with the women. ‘The young single women in the 
house have, many of them, children, whom they are of course 
permitted to see ; and the girls cannot learn any household work 
without coming into contact with these women, for it is they on 
whom this kind of work chiefly devolves. Such associations, 
even where much vigilance exists, must be polluting. A work- 
house cannot, with the greatest attention to classification, be 
made a place in which young girls can be kept from these 
chances of corruption. Such, in substance, are the admissions 
of the highest authority, and they are amply borne out by the 
testimony of Assistant Commissioners, Poor Law and School 
Inspectors, and others. Mr. Tufnell, in one of his reports to 
the Committee of Council, gives the following account of a work- 
house school by the schoolmaster; premising that it is in one 
of the ordinary workhouses in the south of England—that there 
is nothing unusual in the character of the district or the inter- 
nal arrangements of the house, nor any indication that the case 
was in any way exceptional. ‘The boys,’ he says, ‘ had for years 
‘formed habits of lying, stealing, and destroying property, and 
‘their morals were not merely neglected, but actually corrupted 
‘ by those who should have fitted them for virtuous and respectable 
‘living. I have now under my care some of the boys who carried 
‘on a system of burglary for three years, and were in the habit 
‘of using the vilest language imaginable to their teacher, when 
‘reprimanded by him.’ In another part of the same report, 
he says of a particular workhouse, which he deseribes as a fair 
specimen of the system, that the school, instead of depauperizing 
the children, nursed them for the able-bodied men’s yard and 
the county jail. One young man of twenty-one, who had been 
in the school, told him that thirty-eight, besides himself, had 
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gone from the school to the able-bodied class; of these, two 
were transported for ten years, four for fifteen, and one for 
twenty years: twelve had been in prison, and only seven were 
doing pretty well. Some of the thirty-nine were, and no doubt 
are still, almost permanently chargeable. 

Dr. Temple quotes from the reports of some of the teachers. 
*T think,’ writes one, ‘the boys in this union will never be 
‘ depauperized ; they have to mix with the men, most of whom 
‘are “jail-birds.” I have found them talking to the boys about 
the jail, and of “bright fellows finding their way to the jail.” ” 
Another says: ‘ Nothing can be done while the boys are in the 
‘union. The common topic of ccnversation among the children 
‘is the arrival of women of the town to be confined here.’ A 
third, writing from a union where the boys work in the field 
with the men, remarks, ‘ My work of three weeks is ruined in as 
many minutes.’ Mr. Cumin declares that it seems impossible 
to exaggerate the amount of lying, low cunning, laziness, 
insubordination, and profligacy which characterise the pauper 
class in workhouses ; and this spirit naturally infects the mass of 
poor children who are born and bred up in so pestilential an 
atmosphere. He procured from the master of the Plymouth 
workhouse a return which showed, as far as possible, what had 
become of the boys and girls who had left the union school. 
Of seventy-four giris no fewer than thirty-seven had returned 
to the workhouse ; of fifty-six boys ten or twelve had returned, 
many of them several times. Of the seventy-four girls only 
thirteen were known to be doing well; of the fifty-six boys 
eighteen. This, as he remarks, confirms the general evidence, 
which goes to prove that workhouse training is, as might be 
expected, even more prejudicial to girls than to boys. He also 
observes that one of the most fatal effects of bringing up the 
children in contact with adult paupers is the loss, or rather 
perhaps the absence, of all desire for independence. They have 
no wish to earn their own living, and are content to spend their 
days in a workhouse. This, as might be anticipated, is especially 
the case where industrial training forms little or no part of the 
education. Boys and girls who have never been accustomed to 
hard work naturally rebel when they are set to do it. ‘They 
‘long for the workhouse, where they can spend their lives in 
‘ eating, drinking, sleeping, and play. At Plymouth Mr. Cumin 
was told that on an average one child every fortnight left service 
to return to the workhouse. Does not this go far to prove what 
we have asserted above, that the workhouse school is a nursery 
of pauperism ? 

With regard to the girls, it is impossible to doubt that life in 
the workhouse is too often a positive training in immorality. 
They are taught household work, as Miss Twining remarks in 
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her evidence, necessarily in communication with the adults, and 
learn the care and management of babies in company with their 
unmarried mothers. ‘ One cannot imagine a more fatal risk for 
‘ these girls, just going out into the world, friendless and without 
‘ protection, than to see constantly before them these women 
‘ with their babies: the workhouse seems their recognised home, 
‘they have, mostly, nothing to do but to sit and nurse their 
‘ babies by a good fire and to gossip with each other. There is 
‘no pretence of its being a place of penance or hardship. Why 
‘ should not these girls go and do likewise? And so, of course, 
‘ they do, and a constant supply is kept up.’ In support of her 
view she adduces, among other testimony, that of a good school- 
mistress, who was asked why she seemed so depressed and 
spiritless about her work in one of these schools: ‘ Because,’ 
she said, ‘ she felt that she was training up the girls for a life of 
* vice and depravity: it was impossible under existing circum- 
‘stances that it should be otherwise: one after another went 
‘ out to carry on the lessons learnt from the adults, and returned, 
‘ like them, ruined and degraded, to be a lifelong pauper.! It 
would be easy to go on citing evidence to the same purpose to 
almost any extent ; but it would be little more than a repetition 
of the same sentiments, often in nearly the same words; while 
we have only been able to find one solitary witness on the other 
side. Mr. Browne, Inspector of Schools, in a report to the 
Committee of Council, does battle in behalf of the workhouse 
schools. He thinks there is reason to believe that exaggerated 
notions prevail as to ‘ the contaminating influences,’ ‘ the moral 
poison, of which our other authorities speak in such strong 
language; and he pleads that ‘it is unjust to compare a well- 
‘ managed district school with a badly-managed workhouse, and 
‘ infer from that comparison that all workhouse schools must be 
‘bad.’ No doubt it would be, if any one had done so; but the 
unfavourable inference has been drawn not from one or two 
peculiarly ill-managed schools, but from the examination of a 





1 The remarks of M. de Pontés on this point are worth noting. ‘ ‘lhe essential 
principle of keeping the child untainted by the contamination of others of his own 
age who are already initiated in vice, the offspring of tramps, vagrants, and 
prostitutes, is not sufficiently attended to [in workhouses]. . ... Nor is it possible 
always to prevent contact between the children and adult paupers, which, to 
say the least, must have a deleterious effect on their young minds ; for it suggests 
to the idle that there are other ways of living in tolerable comfort besides honest 
hard work, and familiarizes them with the thought of depending on charity for 
their daily bread instead of on their own exertions, That these are radical defects 

. . . is proved by the fact that without reckoning the contingent furnished by 
the Union to the criminal population, the most refractory and disorderly inmates 
of the workhouse itself are precisely those whose childhood was passed in these 
establishments.’— Social Reform in England, p. 188. Eng. Trans. 

Further on he speaks of the fatal effect on the morality of the children of the 
companionship of dissolute women admitted for their confinements, ‘ presenting the 
spectacle of unblushing vice and shameless profligacy.’ Their place, he observes 
is the penitentiary, and not the workhouse. 
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large number of average character; not by comparison with 
schools which are better managed, but from their own intrinsic 
demerits. And although it may be conceded that Mr. Browne 
has shown that a well-managed workhouse school may, and 
here and there actually does exist, as for instance at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, he has altogether failed to show, and indeed 
scarcely attempts to show, that the difficulties to be contended 
with are not incomparably greater in the one case than in the 
other—so great, in truth, as to be in the majority of instances 
all but insuperable. While fully admitting that Mr. Browne’s 
judgment is entitled to great respect, we cannot allow it to 
outweigh the great concurrence of opinion on the opposite side 
expressed by those not less qualified to judge; nor do we think 
that the most candid study of his defence will induce our 
readers to dissent from the proposition laid down by the Poor 
Law Inquiry Commissioners, ‘ That children who enter a work- 
‘house quit it, if they ever do quit it, corrupted where they 
* were well-disposed, and hardened where they were vicious;’ nor 
from the conclusions arrived at by the Education Commis- 
sioners, ‘ That pauperism is hereditary, and that the children 
‘ born and bred as members of that class furnish the great mass 
‘ of the pauper and criminal population; that the best prospect 
‘of a permanent diminution of pauperism and crime is to be 
‘ found in the proper education of such children ;’ but, ‘ That 
‘the workhouse schools are generally so managed that the 
‘children contained in them learn from infancy to regard the 
‘ workhouses as their homes, and associate with grown-up 
‘ paupers whose influence destroys their moral character and 
‘ prevents the growth of a spirit of independence.’ Hence it 
follows that the first step towards any improvement is to remove 
them altogether from these influences by the establishment of 
district, or at any rate separate schools, though they give a 
decided preference to the former; and they recommend that 
the formation of such schools should be made compulsory, since 
in their judgment the experience of those already established 
proves conclusively that this remedy is efficient, that they ‘ give 
‘an education which effectually tends to emancipate the children 
‘from pauperism.’ It is not, of course, pretended that any 
schools, however well-regulated, will ensure the children turning 
out all that they ought to be, or that they will counteract all 
the evils incidental to their position; but at all events it will 
give them a fair chance, which is now in effect denied them. 
Schools have their temptations like all other places; but when 
Mr. Browne says that ‘ the distinction between a district school 
‘and a workhouse is not that temptation is absent in the one 
‘ case and present in the other, but that the temptations in the 
‘ two cases are not precisely of the same kind, and that it is by 
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‘no means clear that those of the workhouse always preponde- 
‘ rate,’ he appears to forget that in the workhouse school the 
school temptations remain the same, with those of the work- 
house superadded; and the suggestion that they are on an 
equal footing in this respect, as it is contrary to @ priori pro- 
bability, so it certainly does not appear to be sustained by the 
facts. The evidence clearly shows that where the experiment 
has been tried a very great and rapid improvement in the 
condition of the children has been the unvarying result. 

Of district schools in general Mr. Tufnell says, after specify- 
ing his peculiar means of obtaining information, ‘ From these 
‘ sources I know that the number of failures in these schools 
‘ are not on the average more than two or three per cent. ; and 
‘ I believe that if you test the number of failures in the highest 
‘class schools, even those frequented by the peerage, you will 
‘find a greater proportion of failures in life than among the 
‘children of the district schools. When the Poor Law was 
‘ first founded, some investigation was made into the education 
‘ of the pauper children of London, and it was found then that 
‘more than fifty per cent. of the children turned out failures. 
‘ They became either thieves or prostitutes or paupers, or some- 
‘ thing of that sort. By district schools we have reduced the 
‘ proportion to two or three per cent. instead of fifty or sixty.’ 
By way of contrast to the Marylebone school, at that time in 
the house, from which almost all the girls are said to have 
turned out prostitutes, he showed that from the South Metro- 
politan, out of 81 boys and 102 girls sent out to service in one 
year only four were known to have lost their places from mis- 
conduct; and of 237 children sent out the year following the 
number was smaller still. 

Of the North Surrey School Mr. Rudge, the chaplain, reported 
as follows in 1852 :—‘ Of the moral effects I can speak with the 
‘utmost satisfaction; whereas at the commencement of our 
‘labours complaints of disobedience and bad conduct were of 
‘ constant occurrence, with frequent insolence and occasionally 
‘even personal violence, they are now very rare indeed. The 
‘ vicious habits which once occasioned so much pain and anxiety 
‘have almost entirely disappeared; corporal punishment is 
‘ becoming almost unknown amongst us. . . . I am convinced 
‘ there is not a boy in the whole school who would not shrink 
‘from a return to the workhouse as degrading, so long as it is 
‘ possible to gain a livelihood by honest industry.’ Five years 
later he reports that the whole number of children who had 
passed under his charge in that period was 2,839; the average 
number admitted yearly being 540, the average number removed 
by their parents or the boards of guardians 252. Of the whole 
number only 16 had been sent back to the workhouses as having 
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reached the age at which they become able-bodied paupers 
without having obtained places, and half of these owing to some 
mental or bodily defect. Of 260 sent out into permanent situa- 
tions the greater number were giving satisfaction and doing 
well. This good character is fully maintained in the latest 
report, that for 1866. During the period of which it treats 
287 children had been sent out to service, and of these only 25 
had returned to the various workhouses, and some of these only 
for a time, in consequence of illness or of leaving their situations 
before they had been able to find others. From these figures 
the Superintendent concludes that ‘the work of depauperization, 
‘ for which the school was instituted, is as nearly realized as can 
‘be hoped for.’ At any rate, we may allow that it has made 
very satisfactory progress. The report of the present Chaplain, 
Mr. Vignoles, is quite as encouraging as that of his predecessor. 
From the Central London and South Metropolitan Schools the 
accounts are equally cheering. Altogether, the conclusions of 
the Education Commissioners on the two points of pauperism 
and morality appear to be fully sustained. It should be noted 
that the reports of the chaplains are doubly valuable, as their 
acquaintance with the children and care for their welfare does 
not cease when they leave the house. For the first two years 
they make it their business to keep an eye upon them and visit 
them, wherever it is practicable, in their situations. In many 
cases, of course, they lose sight of them loug before the two 
years have expired; but in many more they succeed in tracing 
their career, though too far removed for personal supervision. 
With regard to health, the results, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained, are extremely satisfactory. We have not before us the 
means of instituting a comparison between district and work- 
house schools either in London or in the country, so as to 
exhibit accurately their relative merits in this respect; but 
there is good reason to believe that here also the amelioration 
effected is very considerable. In the three large London schools 
the healthiness of the children as indicated by the death-rate is 
most remarkable. In a tabular statement, printed in 1862, 
Mr. Tufnell shows that in the preceding year among 2,506 
children there were 26 deaths, or about one per cent., whereas 
he calculates the actual per centage of mortality among children 
in London generally of the same age as those in these schools 
at twelve per cent. It must be observed, however, that two of 
the schools, the North Surrey at Norwood and the South 
Metropolitan at Sutton, profess to receive no children who are 
ill, that is of serious complaints, nor under two years of age: 
in the former in 1865 the deaths were eight out of 802. The 
Central London at Hanwell never refuses any, however young 
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or however ill, and there the deaths in the same year only 
amounted to 1*4 per cent., while in 1806 there were but six 
out of 1,320 children. These numbers, of course, vary con- 
siderably in different years; occasionally some infantine dis- 
order, as measles, e.g., breaks out, and carries off six or eight 
children; but on the whole they are, without doubt, extremely 
low. In the Stepney separate school, in the heart of Lime- 
house, they reached 2°6 per cent. ; so that even this, in which 
the death-rate is highest and the situation least favourable, 
contrasts most strikingly with the general rate of mortality 
given above, even if we assume Mr. Tufnell’s calculation to 
give, as it probably does, a result somewhat in excess of the 
actual number of deaths among children of the corresponding 
ages out of doors. But in order to estimate the full value of 
these figures it is necessary to take into consideration the 
extremely low physical type of these children and their con- 
stitutional tendency to disease, or rather the hereditary disease 
by which their constitutions are already impaired. Most of 
them have been starved and drugged from the earliest infancy ; 
they are more familiar with the taste of gin than with that of 
milk ; it requires from two to three years, with the aid of good 
diet, plenty of milk vegetables and fresh air, to bring them 
into a state of tolerable health. The complaints that give most 
trouble in these schools are ophthalmia and cutaneous disorders, 
chiefly in the head; when ophthalmia has once got into the 
school it seems almost impossible entirely to eradicate it; it is 
got under for a time, and then breaks out again. When the 
writer recently visited all three, he found in the North Surrey 
out of 180 infants 120 sick and convalescent, almost all from 
ophthalmia; of the 620 elder children there were scarcely any 
sick. In the Central London, out of 1,320 children, including 
250 infants, the number suffering from the same disorder was 
240, chiefly infants: while in the South Metropolitan, of 1,230, 
including 170 infants, there were only 80 in the infirmary. 
In this last the disease, which had been prevalent, has been 
almost entirely subdued. It is, however, a very common com- 
plaint among children of this age generally, and not merely when 
they are collected in large numbers, though its extremely con- 
tagious nature makes it, of course, more difficult to deal with 
under such circumstances. In spite of all precautions the 
nurses not unfrequently suffer from it. Drill, gymnastics, and 
out-door work are found greatly to assist in restoring these 
children to something more like a normal condition of health. 
It is impossibie not to be struck with the contrast between 
those who have recently come in and those who have been 
some time in the establishment. 
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We next come to the question of education, or rather, of 
instruction ; and although the contrast is not so strong on this 
point, perhaps, as on those of health and morality, there can be 
no doubt that it is very greatly in favour of the district schools. 
For, putting aside the fact that the workhouses are such as to 
ruin the effect of most of the teaching, whatever its merits, the 
schoolroom and its accessories are usually of a character most 
depressing, alike to children and teachers. Mr. Bowyer, the 
Inspector of a very large district, containing 156 unions, 
remarks that the impression produced by an ordinary workhouse 
school on the mind of a person accustomed to the cheerful 
appearance of a national school is positively painful; and that 
even a familiarity during many years with these schools is 
insufficient to blunt the sense of prison-like confinement and 
want of spring and life, created by the aspect of the place and 
its inmates. Most of the schools open into a court inclosed 
by a high wall; the windows are generally small and square, 
and if they should happen to look on any of the adult yards, 
are darkened by whitewashing the glass. During the dark 
winter days the instruction of the children is much hindered by 
want of light, while their health and spirits are much affected 
by closeness occasioned by the lowness and often imperfect 
ventilation of the room. All this, it is evident, must have a 
dispiriting effect on the teachers, even were they better qualified 
than they generally are. It would be unjust, however, to con- 
ceal that there is a brighter side to the picture. The children 
are, as a rule, remarkably free from that odious vice of boys of 
the middle and upper classes, the tyranny of the strong over the 
weak ; and it is touching to see, as Mr. Bowyer observes, and 
the remark is quite confirmed by our own observation, with 
what gentleness and tenderness they attend upon the weak and 
helpless among them. 

It is no doubt in great measure owing to the causes just 
specified that so much difficulty is found in procuring good 
teachers, which alone would constitute an insuperable bar to the 
efficiency of workhouse schools. On this point the Education 
Commissioners are very explicit; they lay it down as an esta- 
blished proposition, ‘ That the arrangements of workhouses are 
‘ unavoidably such as to make it extremely difficult to procure or 
* to retain competent teachers ;’ and this is one of the grounds 
on which they base their recommendation that these schools 
should be abolished, and district schools substituted for them. 
Other causes conspire to increase this difficulty. One of these, 
and not the least important, is the inadequacy of the stipends. 
Mr. Bowyer, indeed, contends that they are not underpaid, 
‘ considering the low degree of qualifications they generally 
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‘ possess,... . and the small number of children they instruct.’ 
‘This may be true ; but if so, it constitutes an argument in our 
favour. He admits that the usual salaries of masters are 20/., 
25/., and 30/.; but that in larger schools they sometimes rise to 
351. or 401. Taking 30/. as the average, which is rather too 
high, this, with the addition of rations, estimated at 15/., 
amounts to no more than 45/, a year, whereas the average 
income of certificated masters over the whole kingdom is 942., 
and of uncertificated 62/. And although there are fewer children 
to teach, the master has to devote his whole time to them, and 
that, as we shall presently show, under very unfavourable 
circumstances. And the teachers being ill-paid and conse- 
quently inferior, the instruction given is inefficient, while at the 
same time it is very expensive, the number of teachers being 
out of all proportion to the number of children taught by them— 
about twenty-five, on the average, in each school. Any increase 
in the salaries would only add to the disproportion between the 
expenditure and the amount of work performed, nor would it be 
reasonable to expect boards of guardians to consent to any such 
increase. While the schools, therefore, remain in the work- 
houses, the qualifications of the teachers must always be below 
those of the uncertificated masters and mistresses in ordinary 
schools. And this is rendered, if possible, more certain by 
another difficulty arising from the peculiar and complicated 
position of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress in a workhouse. 
Unlike teachers in ordinary schools, who have only to teach for 
five or six hours in the day on five days in the week for forty- 
four weeks in the year, these people have the entire charge of 
the children from morning till night seven days in the week 
throughout the whole year; their rooms are often far from com- 
fortable, and they must of necessity be under the authority of 
the master and matron, persons almost invariably less educated 
and less cultivated than themselves. All this makes the position 
exceedingly irksome, and, added to the pecuniary disadvantages 
already noticed, makes it idle to expect that any but a very 
inferior class of teachers can be obtained for schools in work- 
houses. This was foreseen and the consequent failure of the 
experiment predicted by Mr. Symons, soon after the school at 
Kneller Hall was opened for the purpose of training teachers for 
pauper children :—‘ Kneller Hall,’ he said, ‘is training a set of 
‘men in a manner which will make them unhappy in the posts 
‘thrown open to them. The office of a workhouse teacher 
‘ shares the disrepute of the locality in which it is placed. Few 
‘ competent teachers can be got to accept the post. It has its 
‘ peculiar désagrémens, owing to the necessity that the master of 
‘ the workhouse should have control over the whole staff of it, 
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‘and the likelihood that in exercising it over the schoolmaster 
‘he is not qualified to appreciate the feelings of a man of educa- 
‘tion and comparative refinement” In the union with which 
the writer of these pages is best acquainted it is little better 
than a perpetual squabble betweeu the rival authorities, although 
in this particular case the master and matron are in no way 
inferior to the schoolmaster and mistress in manner or education. 

In district schools these evils do not exist, and there is con- 
sequently no difficulty in procuring good and efficient teachers ; 
all jealousy and risk of collision are avoided by combining the 
offices of superintendent and head master, matron and chief 
schoolmistress, and giving them such assistance as is required, 
The size of thé school, which should contain at least from 300 
to 400 or 500 children, renders the position important, and 
makes it easy to provide adequate salaries; while with a proper 
staff, which, owing to the saving effected by consolidating so 
many union schools, entails no additional expense, the care of 
the children is not a greater burden than in an ordinary middle- 
class boarding-school. Under these circumstances there can be 
little doubt that the larger district schools will be found to com- 
mand the services of a very superior class of teachers, while 
those on a smaller scale, or separate schools for single unions, 
by removing in great measure the drawbacks to their social 
position and making it more agreeable to their feelings, would 
attract, without more addition to the salary than is sufficient to 
bring it up to the level of uncertificated teachers in other 
schools, a much better description of teacher than is now com- 
monly to be found in workhouse schools. And if it be objected 
that a high class of teacher is not required to impart to pauper 
children such an elementary education as it is sufficient for them 
to receive, the auswer is obvious, that the simplest instruction is 
better given by a sensible well-educated man than by one who 
is deficient in these qualifications, and that the former is of the 
two less likely to run into extravagances ; and further, that the 
tendency to over-educate may be effectually checked by proper 
supervision, and especially by making the training strictly indus- 
trial, the facilities for which constitute one main benefit of these 
schools. 

Upon a careful review of the whole question, the Educa- 
tion Commissioners, referring to the recommendation of the 
Poor Law Board in 1841 and the permissive Acts which 
were passed in consequence in 1845 and 1848, strongly 
urged that the restrictions and limitations which have made 
those Acts almost inoperative should be removed, and that 
the Acts should be made compulsory. They proposed that 
the Poor Law Board should not only have the power to require 
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the establishment of district, or, where they should deem it 
sufficient, separate schools and to order the erection or hiring of 
suitable buildings, but that it should be incumbent on them to 
exercise that power wherever their authority extends. Nothing, 
however, has since been done, and the number of district 
schools has consequently not increased since 1861. There are, 
however, in and near London nineteen detached or separate 
schools, and some other large town unions have adopted the 
same system; but for country unions, comprising usually a 
market town with from twenty to forty or fifty surrounding 
parishes, there has been no addition, so far as we know, to the 
three schools already mentioned! It is not that they have 
failed, or that the improvement they have effected is less than 
was anticipated; on the contrary, the evidence shows that they 
have been eminently successful. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the South-East Shrop- 
shire School at Quatt. It is the largest rural district school as 
yet established, though too small to carry out the system 
perfectly, and as it is pronounced by Mr. Browne to be a model 
specimen, a short description of it may be not uninteresting to 
our readers, especially to such of them as are familiar with the 
usual aspect of workhouse schools, to which everything about the 
place presents a most cheerful contrast. It was originally esta- 
blished in 1836, by the exertions of Mr. Whitmore, for 
Bridgnorth Union alone, in a house built originally as a 
jointure house but afterwards occupied as a farm. The scheme 
was adopted in 1859 by three adjoining unions, and children were 
also received at a fixed rate of payment from two or three others 
somewhat more distant. There are at present in the house 
eighty boys and eighty-four girls, from six unions. The house is 
very pleasantly situated in a small village ou rising ground about 
a mile from the Severn and a mile and a half from Hampton 
Station on the Severn Valley Railway, in apparently a very 
healthy position. There is a brook running at a short distance 
below, where a bath has been constructed in which the elder 
boys are taught to swim. The staff consists of master and 
mistress, assistant master and governess, nurse, cook, laundress, 
another female servant, and a farming man. The master thought 
that one of these, at least, might be dispensed with if the build- 
ings had been erected with a view to their present purpose, and 
consequently more compact and better arranged. Each boy has 





1 We hear, however, with great satisfaction, that six Lincolnshire Unions have 
recently agreed to combine for the purpose of erecting a district school, which will 
probably contain from 30¢ to 400 children, and that active steps are being taken 
to carry this resolution into effect. We cordially hope that this good example will 
speedily be followed. 
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a separate bed; the girls sleep two together. The dietary is 
liberal, yet the children are clothed and fed at less cost per head 
than in some unions with which a comparison has been made. 
The amount of space for each child is 280 cubic feet, which is 
the least satisfactory part of the arrangements. Nevertheless, 
the children look and are reported to be healthy—the chief 
exception to this being the occasional prevalence of ophthalmia, 
though to a far less extent than in the large London schools 
and much less troublesome, owing to the stronger constitutions 
of the children; there were some cases at the time of the writer’s 
visit. The school is regularly visited once a week by the medical 
officer and the chaplain: on Sunday they attend the parish 
church, which is quite close. This, if the school were much 
larger, would of course be impossible, as it would be also in most 
situations, so that attendance at divine service would have to be 
otherwise provided for. The school hours are from nine till twelve 
for boys and girls. In the afternoon the boys are at work on 
the farm and garden, the girls at needlework.? The girls are 
taught cooking, baking, laundry, dairy, and house work, as well 
as to cut out and make their own clothes. The boys learn farm 
and garden work, to dress and take care of a horse, to attend to 
cows and pigs, and to clean knives and forks, boots and shoes, 
and to make themselves generally handy. Being well instructed 
in their various duties, and kept apart from association with 
adult paupers, they all, boys and girls alike, readily obtain good 
places, and it is found that a very large proportion retain them 
and do well. In all this there is nothing ambitious or extra- 
vagant ; there is no attempt at over-education, nor anything 
likely to make them discontented with the position they are 
likely to fill in after life. In this school, owing no doubt chiefly 
to its limited size and to the wants of the locality, nothing is 
attempted beyond fitting the children for farm and household 
service: in the large London schools the area of industrial 
instruction is much more extended. The training of the girls is 
much the same; but the boys are systematically taught the 
rudiments of various trades. All are compelled to learn so much 
of the tailor’s craft as to be able to mend theif own clothes, and 
as one object in view is to train boys for the army and navy, this 





1 In the large schools these visits are paid daily: at Hanwell the medical officer 
resides on the premises : in all three the chaplain, though not resident, devotes his 
whole time to the school and the young people who have left it. 

2 In the Metropolitan district schools the half-time system is also adopted, but 
worked on a different principle, that of alternate days instead of half-days. The 
relative merits of the two plans are much disputed : the former, whether better 
or worse for the children, unquestionably gives less trouble to those in charge of 
them, which perhaps may partly account for its adoption in these large establish- 
ments. 
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is a very useful regulation.’ But they have also instructors in 
the trades of shoemaker, painter, glazier, baker, carpenter, 
smith, gas-fitter, and the like, and great pains is taken in teaching 
music to those who have any aptitude for it, with a view to 
furnishing recruits for the regimental bands. This branch of 
instruction has been highly successful; it is popular with the 
boys, and‘ Mr. Tufnell states that about two hundred lads, all 
thoroughly well instructed in the rudiments of music and able 
to play ordinary tunes almost at sight, are yearly enlisted. There ~ 
is a great demand for these boys; many more are asked for than 
the schools can supply. This would not be the case were it not 
for the stringent regulations of the Horse Guards relative to 
height, absence of physical defect, &c. which exclude many who 
would otherwise be eligible. They wear a uniform, in which they 
are always sent to the regiment; it gives them a confidence which 
they would not feel if they joined in the workhouse dress. 
These bands exercise a most beneficial influence on the school at 
large: it is striking to see the boys leave their play and gather 
round the band, listening with the greatest interest. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Tufnell in thinking that in no 
way could these schools be made so useful as in training boys 
for the navy. It has been done in a few instances, and with 
very marked success. At the Central London School, while 
at Norwood, a 200-ton ship with all her sails, yards, and rigging, 
was erected in the play-ground, and fifty boys were constantly 
being instructed in handling her under a seaman engaged for the 
purpose. These boys at thirteen were always preferred to 
untrained lads of fifteen. They knew their work before they 
went to sea, and had only to find their sea legs to become handy 
sailors. When the school was removed to Hanwell, the ship, for 
some unexplained reason, was not re-erected, and the Stepney 
School is now the only one where this training is carried on. 
This supplies between forty and fifty boys annually to the 
Queen’s and merchant service, the entire number of boys in the 
school being only 200, including infants from two years old: in 
1864 only two were sent out to any other employment; and 
this represents, we believe, about the ordinary proportion. 

Mr. Tufnell gives several anecdotes, which want of space 
compels us to omit, in proof of the efficiency of this training. We 
can testify, from personal observation, to the delight which the 
boys take in the naval drill (they are all volunteers, there is no 





1 Very few boys are brought up to be tailors or shoemakers, as those trades are 
generally much over-stocked : they are merely taught so much as to enable them 
to mend their own or their comrades’ clothes and shoes. As regards the latter, 
only a limited number pass through the shoemaker’s shop, as many of the boys 
are not strong enough for the work. 

NO. CXXXIX.—N.S. N 
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compulsion), and to the skill and boldness with which they 
handle the large sails of a square-rigged vessel. They have a 
ten-oared boat on the river, with two crews; and they are all 
taught to swim, the managers having hired the Limehouse 
swimming baths for this purpose twice a week. They are all 
taught the rudiments of military drill as well; and they wear no 
caps, a regulation found very effectual in arresting the spread of 
ringworm and the like cutaneous affections, from which many 
of them are suffering when they come in. Altogether, this 
school is a remarkable instance of what may be effected by care 
and good management under the most adverse conditions. 
Almost all pauper schools send many boys to sea, and it would 
tend greatly to their benefit and that of the service if they were 
properly trained to it before they go. Of course this can only 
be done where the number of boys is very considerable, and this 
is an additional reason for establishing district schools on the 
large scale which we have been advocating on other grounds as 
well. The Admiralty have agreed to allow all the requisite 
materials to be taken from the dockyards at cost price; and it is 
greatly to be desired that the offer should be widely known and 
accepted. 

Despite the undeniable success in every point of view of the 
system of district schools, there are at present, as we have 
already stated, no more than six. Nor do we venture to hope 
for any considerable addition to the number under any pressure 
short of legislative interference. The obstructive causes are 
mainly two, aversion to change, and dread of expense—the latter 
being, as has been already shown, wholly unfounded; to these 
may be added, especially where boards of guardians consist 
chiefly of farmers, indifference, if not hostility to education in 
general. These are obstructions which nothing but compulsion 
will be able effectually to override. One additional advantage 
which will accrue from the general establishment of these schools 
must not be passed unnoticed; and that is, the facilities which 
they will afford for the compulsory education of the children of 
vagrants, and perhaps also of criminals. That it is the duty of 
the State to charge itself with the care of these two classes of 
children can scarcely be questioned. The parents, in the one 
case obviously, and not less as it seems to us in the other, have 
forfeited their claim to any control over them, and the control 
thus forfeited can only be assumed by the State. We cannot 
enter at length into the details of this question, but may briefly 
observe that it would be necessary to enlarge in some measure 
the powers exercised by justices under the ‘ Industrial Schools 
Act,’ of 1857, and to declare all district schools for pauper 
children industrial schaols within the meaning of that Act. An 
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equitable adjustment of the expense might very easily be 
effected. 

The education of the children of paupers receiving out-door 
relief is somewhat beside our present purpose, though closely 
allied to it. We agree with the Education Commissioners in the 
opinion that it should be made compuisory on the guardians to 
require that such children should be sent to the ordinary parochial 
schools, and to pay the necessary school-pence so long as the 
parents are receiving relief. As the law at present stands, they 
may, if they deem proper, grant money to provide for the 
education of such children, but it is not incumbent on them to 
do so, nor is it lawful for them to impose as a condition of relief 
that such education shall be given. This last restriction should 
at any rate be removed, even if the imposing of such a condition 
is not made compulsory, as it reasonably might be. 

One more suggestion has been made in connexion with this 
subject, to which we cannot but attach considerable importance. 
It is, that a home or refuge should be established in or near each 
district school, to which the young girls might return in the 
short intervals which must sometimes occur between leaving one 
place and obtaining another, instead of having to seek shelter in 
the workhouse, where a few days may often suffice to undo the 
work of years. The principle is that of the servants’ homes, of 
which there are already many in London, and might beneficially 
be extended to the young men as well. Whether it would be 
quite fair to lay this additional burden upon the rates may 
perhaps be questioned, though we believe that in the long run 
the arrangement would prove to be economical, by shielding these 
young people, especially the girls, from temptations which are 
extremely likely to lead them into evil courses, and so to bring 
them to the workhouse or the jail. In any case it is worth the 
consideration of the Poor-Law Board, whether they should not 
obtain power, which at present we believe they do not possess, to 
sanction the experiment where the guardians are inclined to 
make it—as appears to have been the case in the Strand Union 
some time since—with a view to its general adoptioa, in the 
event of its proving successful. 








Art. [IX.—The Family Pen. Edited by the Rev. Isaac Taytor 
Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1867. 


In our leading literary journal we find the following notice 
(Saturday Review, November, 1867) ‘of “ Original Poems, 
Illustrated.” ’ ‘What is meant by “ original,”’ says the reviewer, 
‘we are not aware. The very first verses in the collection— 


“Little Ann and her mother were walking one day—” 


‘are agood fifty years old, and we certainly “ spotted,” as school- 
‘ boys say, some other “ poems” of the same venerable antiquity. 
‘ However, whether new or old, or modern antiques, is of no 
‘ great consequence. Here are verses for children, all good, and 
‘all inculcating the best and most proper moralities of kindness 
‘and sympathy with nature, flowers, trees, and “ dumb animals,” 
‘ and poor folks, as well as proper lessons on the sins of gluttony 
‘and idleness.’ Widely informed as we must suppose every one 
of this Paper’s contributors to be upon English literature, 
past and present, it is clear this writer never heard of Jane 
Taylor of Ongar, or her sister Ann, as the authors of the © 
main part of these ‘ Original Poems,’ some sixty years ago, and 
who through them became two of the most popular writers in our 
language, if we are to take a vast and wide circulation wherever 
English is spoken—a circulation which still continues—as a proof 
of popularity. That the popularity is deserved, even the reviewer's 
testimony shows. That the reputation of the writers has faded 
away he is a competent witness, since he clearly knew the poems 
but not their authors. The verses, familiar to his childhood, 
evidently touched a chord of memory as only things that have 
fulfilled their purpose can do ; he judges with the tenderness of 
an old and pleasant association. We take this ignorance of the 
old popularity of these once famous ‘ Poems’ in such a quarter 
as an illustration of the view put forth with characteristic 
formality and pretension by Jane Taylor’s biographer, but in 
a sense true, and indeed indisputable, inasmuch as a vast number 
of the most successful books in a language cannot be classed 
among its literature. Our readers are all more or less acquainted 
with the style of Isaac Taylor, the author of ‘ Saturday Even- 
ing,’ the ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm, and many kindred 
works, a style of which it has been said that it gained by the 
omission of every other sentence, but which yet indicates a 
thoughtful habit of mind. In this closing work of his life, ‘ The 
Family Pen,’ he has claimed for the Taylor family, as a body, the 
distinction of being writers, and successful writers too, but stand- 
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ing apart from the brotherhood of literature proper; being 
guided by higher motives and wielding the pen under altogether 
another inspiration from those which have prompted what is com- 
monly understood by the literature of'a language. After drawing 
the character, describing the pursuits, and dwelling on the life- 
long work of his uncle, Charles Taylor, as editor of ‘ Calmet,’ the 
importance of which loses nothing under his handling, Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, the elder, shows the link which connects the herculean 
task of the uncle with the higher labours in the cause of infancy 
of the nieces, his sisters :— 


‘An instance very dissimilar in its circumstances and in its visible propor- 
tions, but yet in harmony with it as to principle, was at hand, within the same 
family—or, I should say, in the family of Charles Taylor’s brother and Isaac. 
But now may I presume that many of my readers, who perhaps have known 
nothing of the five quartos of the Bible Dictionary, may care to hear something 
of the young persons who, sixty years ago, put forth Original Poems, Hymns for 
Infant Minds, and some similar books ; not indeed in folio or in quarto, or even 
in octavo? I have ventured to say that a principle connects the above-named 
five quartos, edited by the uncle, with the now mentioned twenty-four-mo’s 
put forth by his two nieces. I think I shall make this relationship intelligible. 
The great pyramid of all that is printed might be sifted into several smaller 
pyramids on several grounds of distinction; but there is one that has a real 
difference as its reason—there is a literature which is /i¢erary properly ; it pos- 
sesses no very serious intention; it courts, it wins favour in various degrees, 
according or not according to its intrinsic merits ; it reaps its reward—or per- 
haps no reward—in a commercial sense. A small portion of this printed mass 
survives its hour, and takes a place among the classics of the language ; it 
reprints through several decades of time. Thus far all is clear. But there is 
a literature which has had its origin in motives that are wholly of another 
order. By a solecism, or an allowable ambiguity, it receives its designation as 
literature, yet it is unliterary literature. It did not spring either from literary 
ambition, or from calculations of gain. The producers of books of this class— 
books whether they be great or small—had been incited by no eagerness to be 
known as authors; perhaps they shrunk from notoriety, and would most gladly 
have remained under the screen of anonymous authorship to the end of their 
course. If the due recompense of their labours did reach them at last, this 
material remuneration never took the foremost place in their regards. They 
wrote what they wrote with an infention and for a purpose, that was ever 
prominent in the estimate they formed of their own successes or failures. 
Fame or no fame—income or no income, these writers asked themselves, or 
others about them,*if they had written to good purpose. If an affirmative 
answer to this question could be given in at the bar of conscience, substantial 
comfort would be thence derived—spite of discomfort smany.’ 


How many of our country’s chiefest writers and most really 
influential for good, would be excluded by this test of a delibe- 
rate didactic purpose from the class which includes the Taylor 
family, it is not the place here to inquire. The terms, in fact, 
exclude the idea of inspiration—of being impelled to an utter- 
ance by mere fulness of matter. The passage is quoted to illus- 
trate the tone towards literature of the religious school to which 
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Isaac Taylor belonged, and to which, it must be granted, he 
gave distinction. This school thought all literature not marked 
by a purpose intelligible to the uncultivated, wrong. Works of 
imagination, and many, also, of science, were purposeless at best, 
and often mischievous as such. Following this lead, Mr. Taylor 
seems to treat the whole region of literature proper as some- 
thing with which religious people have nothing to do; and 
will scarcely allow a poet whose muse does not exercise herself 
on strictly didactic or doctrinal subjects, to have any worthy 
motive for expressing his fancies, any actuating influence but 
ambition, or the love of gain. In commending his sister’s 
story of ‘ Display, he takes care to specify that it was admired 
‘for excellence of a more substantial kind than such as attach 
merely to an entertaining or pathetic fiction,’ as though the 
qualities that belong to good fiction—observation, wit, sympathy, 
knowledge of the human heart—were trivial accomplishments : 
not that he could really think so; indeed, he claims credit to the 
full for these gifts of nature and experience ; but that the habit 
of a party, and of his own mind, which here fell in with it, 
prompted such solemn platitudes as a matter of necessity. This, 
however, is a point on which all grave, unimaginative persons 
of any school—persons more occupied with their own part in life 
than with life and nature as they see it—are apt to be unfair, 
and to treat as triflers, or influenced by low motives, all who are 
less habitually penetrated than they are with the importance 
of their own work in the world. 

But these weighty people are essential to the human economy. 
The emphasis they lay on everything personal may be a narrow- 
ness, but is not necessarily a fault, and they furnish many a 
lesson of application, and of careful use of the talents committed 
to them, though these talents may sometimes be but five or two, 
when they think them ten. These remarks are suggested by the 
tone of the biographer towards the main subject of these volumes, 
a tone which has had the practical inconvenience of obscuring 
one-half of the character he wished to portray. So afraid 
has Mr. Taylor been of seeming trivial, so bent on showing the 
solidity and purpose of his sister throughout her whole career, 
that all the lightness, brightness, and gaiety which we cannot 
but think may have been there, is put out of sight. There are al- 
lusions, for example, in Jane Taylor’s own letters, to a tendency 
to trifling. In her letters we are given to understand that her 
character inclined too much to romance ; but most of the letters 
afforded to the reader are simply sermonettes, reflections on the 
rapid flight of time, the shortness of life, the progress of the 
religious life, the only concern that ought to occupy an immortal 
soul, and regrets, often of a morbid kind, at inevitable change; or 
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if facts are given, they are recorded journal-wise, and sometimes 
the same details told, without anything in“the style to recom- 
mend them, to several correspondents in succession. There is 
always something to be learnt from the history of a person of 
independent mind and more than average powers ; but we ought 
to have the whole mind put before us. The reader ought to be 
trusted, not all the frivolities and lighter touches kept out of 
sight as unedifying. The truth is, men of the habit of mind of 
the late Isaac Taylor, are unfitted for the task of biography. 
He clearly did not possess his sister’s insight into character; the 
subject did not interest him. He is described by his son as lead- 
ing a life of abstracted thought on his own subjects ; as clingin 
to retirement—avoiding all general society. Such people sok 
out valuable trains of thought, but they know least of what goes 
on in the head and brain of their fellow-creatures, though in 
this case there was the enlightenment of a strong attachment; 
for the brother and sister were bound together by a very 
touching affection. 

The Taylor family were Nonconformists, in the middle class 
of life: the fact of this dissent, and its consequences on social 
position, somewhat rankle in the mind of the biographer, and, no 
doubt, greatly influenced the family line towards the outer world. 
This may, too, have stimulated that extraordinary industry and 
perpetual occupation which would have been incompatible with 
much intercourse with society :—a continuous labour which, how- 
ever estimable under the circumstances of the family, oppresses 
the reader in description. Isaac Taylor, father of the better 
known Isaac, and of Ann and Jane Taylor, and brother of 
Charles, editor of ‘Calmet,’ set the measure and pace of this 
industry in his own person. An engraver by trade, a Non- 
conformist minister by profession, and active in both callings, 
he threw himself into the work of education as if it was his 
one pursuit. His son writes :— 

‘The home in which Ann and Jane Taylor received their education, and 
underwent their —— of training, was indeed fairly entitled to commenda- 
tion on account of the occupation of all hours of the day, from early to late, by 
everybody therein resident. Yet this system of unremitting employment was 
carried through without any rigorous exactions, without any inflictions, without 
any consciousness of constraint. Assiduity was the tone and stylé of the 
house. Nor were frequent recreations forgotten. Set days and times were 
duly observed, and were almost superstitiously honoured. I have not seen in 
later years anything comparable to my father’s industry. No man of whose 
habits I have known anything, has seemed to achieve a daily task of the same 
amount, and of the same variety. What he did in giving effect to the operose 
system which he had devised for the education of his children, has been an 
amazement to me to think of. Some of the still extant monuments of this 


laborious scheme of instruction might well pass for enough, if brought forward 
as the sole product of many years of labour; they were, in fact, the product of 
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the earliest hour of each day. Much of this sort was done by the candle-light 
of the writer’s morning. The artisan who was on his way to the place of his 
daily toil would not fail to see the light in my father’s study window—he 
already awake and at work—his devotions first, and then some educational 
outfit—in science, history, or geography. We all had a perfect coufidence in 
the reasonableness and utility of these methods of instruction, in carrying out 
which we were required to perform our parts. The apparatus of teaching was 
huge; nevertheless the daily portion assigned to each of us came quite within 
the limits of reasonable industry. We were not injuriously crammed or broken 
in spirit.’—Jdid. p. 15. 

Girls and boys learnt alike under this teaching, and the 
sisters, as an instance of the encyclopedic variety of studies, 
were taught the terms and principles of fortification. They 
had minds strong and vigorous enough, not only to bear but 
to profit by this teaching; to which their mother added all that 
concerns household management, in which, we are given to 
understand, they took more than a superintending part. As 
they grew up, to all this was added the business of engraving, 
in which the whole family took part, we must suppose, with 
very little success, though with praiseworthy submission to 
authority. Very early the daughters showed a turn for 
verse. At the respective ages of nine and seven, they would 
pace the broad green walk of the garden reciting couplets 
of their own joint compositions, at which age Jane conceived 
the idea of writing and printing a book. In this design she 
seemed to inaugurate the labours of the strictly family pen, 
for the father plodded at his educational systems and prepared 
his sermons without, as yet, any thought of print, and both 

arents had a repugnance towards authorship and every intel- 
ectual labour which was not of the most ‘ direct and intelligible 
utility.’ In due time this repugnance was overcome by all ; 
even the mother wrote books which had success, though modern 
readers would think them dull enough. Perhaps the son conveys 
this opinion through his testimony to their acceptableness to 
the readers for whom they were especially designed. 

‘Those were, indeed, good days, fifty years ago, for writers of the class with 
which my mother’s name would stand connected. There was then a public, 
especially a female public, that had for a long while been well held in hand by 
writers, of whom Hannah More was undoubtedly the chief—Hannah More— 
protégée, call her, of Dr. Johnson; Miss Hamilton, and a half dozen writers, 
some Christian and some in various degrees Christianised, and therefore 
antagonistic to Maria Edgworth, and to those who were then tainted with the 
French Revolution atheism. This indulgent public—under tilth as one might 
say—had at a later time received a broadcast and vigorous thought from the 
hands of Robert Hall, John Foster, and Olinthus Gregory. ... It was not 
that either my mother or the daughter Jane had made pretensions of ¢his kind. 
but she entered upon a field in a corner of which there was room for her, and 
where she came to be cordially welcomed. The books of which I am speaking 
were published long before the coming on of the modern agonistic paroxysm in 
literature.’—P. 29. 
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Mr. Taylor talks a great deal of the indifference of his family 
circle to literary fame. He has an ideal of an authoress of the 
old blue-stocking type, writing for no earthly reason but to get 
talked about; and this image represents to him the class of 
female writers, as such to which his mother is an exception. 
In proof of this immunity he adduces a preface to some simple 
little manual, wherein she commends ‘ this endeavour to employ 
‘her pen beneficially to the attention of other families, without 
‘ solicitude for its reputation.’ Later on, he particularly notices 
for admiration his sister's freedom from the airs of literary 
distinction. So much, in fact, did she retain what ke some- 
where calls ‘constitutional retiringness,’ that he ventures to 
doubt whether, if a stranger, looking in upon the sewing-class 
which she with other ladies superintended during the zenith of 
her reputation, he could have distinguished which was the 
authoress of the party. This high appreciation of what we 
cannot but suppose a not very extraordinary humility, probably 
arises from the nature of the society in which this clever young 
family woke to the knowledge of their gifts, such as they were. 

In their childhood their father had removed from London, 
and rented a house for his family at Lavenham, in Suffolk, for 
which, with ample room and a good garden, he paid but 6/. 
a-year. Here they had no companions, and learnt to rely on 
themselves for amusement, except such stimulus as the infant 
Jane received from the applause of village worthies. 

It is curious to observe the germ of every form of real literary 
—if we may use the word—achievement. We think highly of 
‘ Original Poems,’ and their companion, ‘ Infant Lyrics ; yet they 
seem uncommonly easy things to write, till we try. We gather 
that they did, in fact, need a long mental training, and were part 
of a life. Her sister Ann says, as quoted by the biographer :— 

‘I can remember that Jane was always the saucy, lively, entertaining little 
thing—the amusement and favourite of all who knew her; at the baker's shop 
she used to be placed on the kneading-board in order to recite, preach, and 
narrate, to the great entertainment of his many visitors, and at Mr. Black- 
adder’s she was the life and fun of the farmer’s hearth. Her plays from the 
earliest I can recollect were deeply imaginative, and I think that in “ Moll and 
Bett,” “The Miss Parks,” The “ Miss Sisters,” “the Miss Bandboxes,” and 
“Aunt and Niece,” which I believe to be the entire catalogue of them, she 
lived in a world wholly of her own creation, with as deep a feeling of reality 


as life itself can afford. These amusements lasted from the age of three or 
four till ten or twelve.’—P. 90. 


It was a wise rule of their really excellent mother to avoid 
everything like manceuvring or mystery, and all unnecessary 
concealments in her management of her children ; and it explains 
the cheerful acquiescence with which all fell into their father’s 
strict distribution of time, that at the earliest age in which they 
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could understand such matters, she made them acquainted 
with their father’s affairs with a view to induce them to adapt 
their own feelings and expectations to his means. In agree- 
able exception to a tolerably universal rule of discontent with 
early training, Mr. Taylor approves of every family practice 
instituted by his parents, and especially speaks of one cus- 
tom from which his sister—and she includes all—derived great 
benefit. The mother gives the history of its commencement. 
A friend, who was one of those who assume the privilege of 
adininistering reproof, came to her some years after her marriage, 
when the cares of a family with small means began to press 
upon her, and thus addressed her :— 


‘Your husband may have got a housekeeper and a nurse for his children, but 
I am sure he has no companion ; it will ‘be well if in due time he does not get 
tired of you. The affections of a man of taste cannot fix permanently on a 
mere plod, and you are certainly nothing better! The homely truth darted 
into my mind, and carried conviction with the rapidity of a flash of lightning. 
Already my husband had begun to read to himself at breakfast time, and tea 
time, and thus far social intercourse was at a stand. But what was to be 
done? I had not a moment’s time to spare from those plodding duties with 
which I had been charged by my friend, for 1 could not afford like her to keep 
two servants, I viewed the matter in all its bearings, and saw the impending 
danger without any apparent means of averting it. At length, this will I do, 
thought I. I will propose to read to him at breakfast and tea time, by which 
means I may at once revive my own dormant taste, cultivate a mind now 
rapidly degenerating to its former state of ignorance, divert myself from those 
harassing cares which beset me on every side; and thus subjects may be 
brought before us on which we can converse with mutual advantage. My 
proposal was cordially received, and the plan instantly adopted. But the chil- 
dren—what was to be done with the children? ‘For, alas, there was no 
nursery! Nothing at all was done with them; they quickly acquired the habit 
of sitting quietly during the time without any apparent uneasiness from the 
restraint. Thus commenced a custom of more than forty years’ duration, with 
very partial interruption, and which may fairly be recorded as one of the 
important events of my life. It has rescued a mind from inanity, which was 
rapidly degenerating and losing the few attainments it had acquired, it has 
beguiled many a care, and diverted many a pain, and even afforded energy to 
weakness and languor, which in most cases would have been deemed insur- 
mountable obstacles to such a custom. Besides this, must be taken into 
account the incalculable benefit arising to the children of the family from the 
volumes they have thus heard read, in addition to their own individual reading. 
It is scarcely conceivable at what an early age they thus obtained gleanings of 
knowledge from subjects becoming familiar to them, of which they must ether- 
wise have remained ignorant till the regular process of education had directed 
attention to them. In a word, this custom has proved one of the prominent 
blessings of our lives.’—Jdid. p. 85. 


There is such a remarkable sense of success in this volume 
in describing all family habits deviating from ordinary custom, 
that the reader craves to insert his own reservations, Of course, 
he considers, this is not the way to teach children tc converse 
or to take their part in active life. ‘To the majority of tempers 
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this custom would become an unedifying bondage, and to many 
constitutions bring on indigestion and kindred evils, from the 
want of that spring of gaiety infused into the system by spontane- 
ous talk and perfect freedom of thought. Meals should be the 
mind’s holiday as they are the body’s refreshment. What teach- 
ing they have—after the children have learnt the civilization of 
the table—should be the joint and, properly, inseparable acts of 
talking and listening, and generally of being agreeable. But 
as the majority of family gatherings round the breakfast and tea 
table fall far short of this ideal, the suggestion of reading aloud 
is worth something, though forty years of uninterrupted reading 
does not stir in the mind that admiring approval which leads 
to imitation, especially as few people could acquire the art 
attributed by Mr. Taylor to his mother of reading aloud, and 
taking her food with little interruption to the reading. What 
we must admire, however, in this history, is the energy, temper, 
perseverance, and good management apparent on the one hand, 
and the docility of a family of children on the other, who all 
acquiesced and profited by what, in so many circles, would 

roduce an extreme irritation, and tacit, if not active rebellion. 
Without allowing to this little circle the gift of genius, we 
recognise in them a force and energy of purpose, and a hold over 
their own minds somewhat akin to it. It is industry redeemed 
from plodding by the ungrudging consent of the will, striving to 
develop each and all to the full extent and capacity of their 
powers in their most congenial direction ; and this is precisely the 
condition of intellect to give satisfaction to the possessor in com- 
paring self in its present effectiveness and past history, with 
the failures and desultory, fitful discipline of others. We 
gather from Mr. Taylor that these family readings were not 
rigid in the subject chosen ; in fact a good many books were 
read which would not be thought suitable for the purpose 
now. It is a noteworthy fact, that no people ever think them- 
selves injured by having been admitted to a wider range of 
authors, than they themselves would allow to others. 


‘Since the time of which I am speaking—about seventy years ago—a t 
change has come upon those ‘antet and modes of fealing hich sequins the 
literary habits of well-ordered families. It is no doubt a change in the whole 
for the better, but not so in every sense, a far higher tone, and more fastidious 
style prevails now than then, and it is certain that the range of books at that 
time accounted readable aloud in a family, included many, the very titles of 
which have barely been heard in my own family. We could not zow listen 
around the breakfast table to certain works of fiction, the bearing of which 
then inflicted upon us, as I think, very little moral injury. Passages passed 
over the ear little heeded, therefore with little ill-consequence, the offensive- 
ness of which would now startle and disgust the family party. Certain it is 
that this liberty or licence had the effect of giving to fag persons of 
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my father’s family, a breadth of acquaintance with standard English literature, 
which the young persous of my own family have not had the opportunity to 
acquire. —P, 102. 

In addition to this liberty or licence was the sanction given 
to the children of forming friendships, for which Jane Taylor 
had an especial aptitude, so that independence of mind and 
action was cultivated; nor were politics and stirring public events 
wanting as educating powers ; a weekly paper was taken in; and 
the progress towards, and full details of the French Revolu- 
tion formed part of the family reading. Mr. Taylor, the father, 
had his opinions ‘ on these events’ which, although we are told 
he kept them to himself, and was a man of peace, irritated the 
turbulent loyalty of the mob of Lavenham—who in their zeal 
for Church and King, had a grudge against him as a leading 
member of the Meeting House. These friends of order as- 
sembled with flags, drums, and pitchforks, vowing to burn his 
house down. Fortunately the Rectory was near, and as the 
mob advanced the trembling inmates had the relief of seeing 
Mr. Cook (the rector) appear at his door, and by his persuasions 
disperse the mob. 


‘The next morning my father, in his simplicity, thought it incumbent upon 
him to present himself at the door of his benefactor, there to offer an expres- 
sion of his heartfelt gratitude for the intervention on his behalf. He did so; 
but in uttering what he had intended to say, was cut short by the stately 
rector in this fashion. “ Well, Mr. Taylor, you may spare your thanks; for to 
tell you the truth, Mrs. Cook’s sister is at this time very ill, we fear, danger- 
ously ill; and we thought that so much noise and confusion as would have 
ensued if the people had effected their purpose so near to us, might have been 
very prejudicial to her in her weak state.’ This was doing the part of a 
~ — of a Christian minister gracefully! But such were those 
times.’ —P. 111. 


Our comment upon this story is, that probably the incivility 
was a subterfuge ; that when the danger was over the Dissenter’s 
thanks for a real and intentional service were so distasteful to 
the ‘true blue’ parson of the old school, that he improvised a 
mode of escape from them that should effectually re-establish 
the old hostile relations. 

Circumstances occurred to break up their country home when 
Jane Taylor was in her thirteenth year, and her biographer several 
years younger, Their father was invited by a congregation in 
Colchester to become their pastor in 1796 ; therefore he removed 
with his family and ‘ assumed the pastoral care of the society 
assembling at the chapel in Bucklersbury Lane.’ Here we gather 
with some surprise that Jane was allowed to form an intimacy 
with the daughters of'a physician lately dead, who had all become 
bitten with the French form of unbelief. They are described as 
handsome spirited girls who despised their mother’s feeble efforts 
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to hold them in; talked of the ‘ prejudices’ of their education, 
and, by dint of thinking for themselves, acquired a contempt for 
every principle which they had received from their parents. 
Such tendencies being aggravated by ‘a general laxity of 
manners, and some flagrant scandals ‘ among the religionists of 
Colchester, whose creed had already become the object of their 
scorn.” These strong-minded ladies had probably not arrived 
at this pass when the acquaintance began ; for we read,— 


‘I now revert to the time of my sister’s first acquaintance with these young 
ladies. The close intimacy and very frequent intercourse between the two 
families very greatly promoted the mental improvement of all parties, for there 
were advantages of different kinds possessed by cach which very fairly balanced 
the mutual benefit. About this time, that is, when Jane was in her fifteenth year, 
the six friends, in conjunction with two or three other young persons formed 
themselves into a society for reading original essays, and for the promotion of 
intellectual improvement. Jane’s diffidence as to “4 own powers, her peculiar 
dread of competition, as well as the fact of being herself the youngest member 
of the society, prevented her from assuming any very prominent place in these 
exercises; but she filled her part well, oan some of her compositions, which 
were read at the meetings of the society, gave indication of that originality of 
thought, and sprightliness of style, and that soundness of sentiment which 
have distinguished her writings.’-—P. 119. 


This proves that voluntary and anxious self-culture among 
women are not quite so exclusively the characteristic of the 
present day as some people imagine them. There are in fact 
few authoresses of our own time who went through such an 
apprenticeship to the craft, as the subject of this memoir; but it 
must be perceived that, though her father repudiated the spe- 
cious Unitarianism as well as the avowed scepticism of that 
period, he and his family were politically allied to the holders 
of these opinions. They were the party of progress—whether 
real or so-called—which is perhaps necessarily the party of 
intellectual activity. We are told that Jane’s intimacy with 
her unbelieving friend was much moderated by difference of 
opinion on the most important points, and also that the approach of 
an early death recalled the poor girl to the faith of her childhood. 

For the sake of providing his daughters with the means of 
independence, at the same time keeping them at home, he 
decided to teach them his own art of engraving. Indeed, so 
great was the desire to keep all his children together under his 
roof, that all, whether boys or girls, were set to pursue the same 
calling; while literary conversation and reading aloud went on 
along with the mechanical work of the graver. We are not sur- 
prised that under this effort to make the most of time, none of 
the party made any great progress in the professed business 
of the day. Jane in an early letter writes :— 


‘The more I see of myself and of the performances of others the more I am 
convinced that nature never intended me for an artist. . . . Noone can 
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tell how my feelings are excruciated when I am referred to or my opinion 
asked as an artist. I look at the girls in milliner’s shops with envy, because 
their business and their genius are on a level.’—P. 129. 


But habit made the life suit Jane so well, that she became 
morbidly afraid of change. Her family attachment, and es- 
pecially to her brother Isaac, was tenacious and excessive, 
making her almost querulous, when he and another brother 
removed to London for a time. At the age when young women 
usually enter into society, these highly-cultivated girls were 
probably excluded by circumstances from much congenial inter- 
course, and learnt, perhaps in revenge upon fortune, to be 
exclusive. It is a curious picture of a Dissenting minister's 
family, too intellectually refined for their social position. 


‘Our family at this time was much secluded from extraneous society. The 
circle of my sister’s early friends had been broken up by the death of several 
of those who formed it, and the removal of others; and an interval of two or 
three years elapsed before those friendships were formed, of which the letters 
soon to be introduced were the fruits. During this interval, the family turned 
to look within itself, almost entirely for social pleasures. This, while it tended, 
as has been mentioned, to cherish family affection, must be confessed to have 
produced a rather exclusive feeling, which was afterwards not easily broken up ; 
and when, subsequently, distant friendships were formed, that were in the 
highest degree gratifying and exciting, an unfavourable feeling towards less 
congenial society nearer home, was, perhaps. increased. In Jane’s mind this 
exclusive feeling was augmented by an extreme diffidence, and by a thousand 
nice sensibilities, which neither a wider intercourse with the world, nor the 
measure of public favour she attained, ever entirely overcame. To the last, she 
would always gladly retreat from general society to the bosom of her family, or 
to the circle of those few friends whom she intimately knew and loved. Yet, 
whatever feelings of reserve might belong to my sister’s character, I think it 
will not be said by any who knew her, that her behaviour ever indicated intel- 
lectual arrogance, or supercilious indifference towards persons whose worth 
might want the embellisaments of education. Her distaste for vulgarity of 
sentiment and manners was strong; but intrinsic goodness never suffered in her 
esteem from the mere deficiency of mental adornments. In explaining her 
conduct on some particular occasion, in a letter to her mother, she says :— 
“At any rate, my dear mother, do not accuse me of vanity and arrogance, 
which 1 from my very heart disclaim. If, in comparison with some of my 
friends, others of them may appear less pleasing cr less intelligent, believe me, 
whenever I compare any with myself, the result is humiliating. And, perhaps, 
nothing is less - raise any one highly in my esteem than their “ writing 
at the rate Ido. My dear mother, do me the justice to believe that, at what- 
ever crevice my vanity may endeavour to peep out, it will ever fly from the 
literary corner of my character. Iam not indifferent to the opinion of am 
one, though I never expect to acquire that sort of philosophic serenity whic 
shall enable me to regard the whole circle of my acquaintance with the same 
glow of affection, or smile of complacency.’”—P. 133. 


Whatever of keen insight into character and motives we detect 
in Jane Taylor’s more pretentious writings—and ‘ Display’ has 
some very good hits at the religious world—may be traced, we 
believe, to a lively mind finding itself without a congenial field 
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for its energies in society, and driven into reflection and specu- 
lation from the want, or rather in the absence of, active interests. 
There are some who would be writers whatever attractions life 
held out to them, but the number of these is comparatively few. 
We do not speak now of the infantile verses which really consti- 
tute these sisters’ title to fame, but of graver efforts, undertaken 
with the purpose, Mr. Taylor dwells on so much. Whatever 
line a purpose takes, it involves labour that the mind would 
willingly evade if anything pleasanter offered, wherein it can 
allege a duty to employ itself. As for their verses—still 
in every child’s mouth, because no successor in the same field has 
caught their pretty knack of expression—they convey their mean- 
ing and tell their story with such a happy simplicity of diction, 
that we cannot associate labour with them. ‘The numbers 
came,’ as it seems, easily enough, and called for no discipline of 
disappointment; they were, in fact, the refreshment of what 
many would call a life of drudgery. 
“Nearly the whole of my sister’s part in the “ Original Poems,” the nurser. 

rhymes, and the rest of their early works were written in minutes, or in h 


hours, redeemed from other occupations, to which much more importance was 
attached in their own view, as well as in that of their parents.’—P. 138. 


And again :— 


‘Almost everything written by my sisters for some years after their first 
appearance in print, was composed either before the ance occupations of the 
day had commenced, or after they had been concluded. It was, for the most 
part, after a day of assiduous application that the pieces contained in the 
volumes of “Original Poems,” and rhymes for the nursery were written ; nor 
was it, I think, till a much later period that they ever permitted themselves 
the indulgence of an entire day given to the labour of the pen.’—P. 144. 


These seem natural enough circumstances for the composition 
of the capital fable of the Greedy Duck, the Dialogue of the 
Ass and the Cow, or even ‘ Twinkie, twinkle, little Star.” But 
Mr. Taylor’s ‘massive style’ is not the best fitted for giving 
the history of these little effusions. He cannot be otherwise 
than solemn, whatever his theme—and the smaller the subject the 
more weight he seems to have felt it his office to impart it to it. 
Thus he introduces his sister’s first appearance in print, in her 
twenty-first year, by the following exordium :— 

‘It is not always that a sphere or usefulness is chosen, and entered upon, by 
the deliberate determination of the agent ; He who gives to all their worth, not 
only chooses who shall serve Him, but leads those whom He calls into His 
service in a path, of which, when they enter upon it, they know not the direc- 
tion. Ambitious minds may devise schemes big with importance, which they 
imagine themselves destined to execute; but it is seldom that such schemes 
are borne onward by the prospering breath of heaven.’—P. 142. 


This is as it may be. But not the less, every great work, 
involving a life’s labour, must have been undertaken under 
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a sense of its importance. Many people have mistaken their 
powers; but the men who have achieved great things, have 
not therefore done it in the dark. 

The lives of book writers, whether the books are large or small, 
do not often present much incident. Whether Jane Taylor's life 
was ever stirred by the excitement of any stronger emotions than 
belong to family affection, we are not told; but for a passing 
allusion in one of her letters—which may mean nothing—we 
should assume not. ‘The recorded changes of place partake of 
the monotony of the removes from the blue bed to the brown ; 
and it isa prominent incident, deserving a new chapter, when 
an alarm of a French invasion induces her parents to send her, 
with the younger children, to the country for a while; leaving 
escape from Colchester easy to the elders, should Buonaparte 
really make good his threats, and land on our Eastern coast, as 
agreat many people expected him to do. The letters to her 
mother on this occasion contain nothing remarkable. They are 
those of a good, dutiful, managing girl, anxious under her new 
responsibilities, and so intent in keeping up the family industry, 
that she cannot spare time to take the children fora walk. We 
realize, however, something of a threatened invasion, and how 
it would affect the movements of ordinary people, in some of 
her letters ; as when—the alarm being almost over—it suddenly 


revived. The young people had been about to return, and she 
writes :— 


‘Could you see us just now, I cannot tell whether you would most laugh at 
or pity us. I am sitting in the middle of the room, surrounded with beds, 
chairs, tables, boxes, &c., and every room is the same. But our brains are in 
still greater confusion—not knowing now what to do. Have you heard this 
new alarm? It is said the French are actually embarking. Mr. Heeleman 
strongly advises us not to move till we hear something more. We have at 
length resolved to wait, at least till Saturday; and if you write by return of 
post, we shall be able to act then according to your wishes; but in the mean 
while we shall be in a most delightful plight, for most of the things are packed 
up ready to go to-morrow ; and then, if after all we must stay, it will be vexa- 
tious enough. If you find there is no foundation for the alarm, you will of 
course order us home directly. But do not fail to write, for we are quite 
deplorable.’-—P. 163. 


The mother writes at the same time from the point of ex- 
pected attack. 


‘ And now for news : all here is perfectly quiet, and still no thinking people 
at all doubt our being invaded; but as to their success there are different 
opinions, the foolish and uninformed which you know in Colchester is much the 
greatest part, now laugh at the late alarm—laugh at those who have left the 
town—laugh at General Craig—laugh at everything, and think all as safe and 
secure as if they were in the Garden of Eden; sure this is not one of those 
awful still calms before a violent storm; certain it is that General Craig is still 
indefatigable in spite of all laughing; the Butter Market is nearly walled 
up and made a guard-house, and everything goes on with the utmost vigour. 
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Yesterday was the Fast, the volunteers, the Mayor, and all went to St. James’ 
to hear Mr. Round, who preached from Maccabees. Your father entered for 
the first time in his life most seriously and earnestly into the spirit of the fast. 
He took one half round of toast at breakfast and no dinner; I took no break- 
fast save half a pint of water, and a very little dinner ; no cloth laid, and Martin 
and Kitty were very compliant. Your father and Martin went to meeting in 
the morning, in the afternoon we read a prayer at home, and in the evening had 
a lecture at our own place. I chose the text, it was this, David’s words to 
Goliath of Gath—* Thou comest to me with a sword and with a spear, and with 
a shield, but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied.” It was a wonderful discourse. The 
people came about your father in the vestry, and begged him to have it printed, 
several of them saying they would be five shillings towards the expense. His 
comparison between Goliath of Gath and Buonaparte was ingenious, Goliath 
has three significations,—Revolution, Captivity, and Passing over; he dwelt 
some time on his armour, his target, his spear like a weaver’s beam, compared 
to the amazing preparations now made to invade us, on the Lord as the God of 
Hosts, exhorting to trust on Him as such. He feared should they make an 
attempt many of our dear countrymen would wallow in their blood,’ &c.— 
P. 160. 


If strong-minded, rational people, took the alarm so seriously, 
we may imagine the panic in many a household; and be thankful 
that, so far at least, the nerves of our families are spared such 
trials; though we observe that the Fenians are becoming some- 
what of a similar bugbear, even in quiet places. 

Perhaps it is owing to the natural seriousness of Jane Taylor’s 
mind, and a sincerity which made her jealous of adopting the 
phraseology of the religious people about her, that her religious 
history is not at all what might be expected from one accepted 
as a teacher by a large party. Her brother, in entering on this 
subject, testifies to the careful training of father and mother, 
resulting in strong impressions; but reverence withheld her from 
any such declaration of her convictions, as would be expected 
from her. 


‘ Her imagination, susceptible as it was in the highest degree to impressions 
of fear, rendered her liable at times to those deep, painful emotions which 
belong to a conscience that has been aroused but not fully pacified; and these 
feelings, blended with the pensiveness of her tender heart, gave it for 
many years a tone of mournfulness and distress to her inward spiritual lifc. 
Religious principles when thus clouded with gloom, must always be less in- 
fluential than when the mind is in a happier state; for the head cannot be 
favourably ruled by fear ; yet they were not destitute of influence upon her 
conduct ; and I find dated in her fourteenth year records of pious resolutions, 
and emphatic expressions of the sense she had of the supreme importance of 
the objects of Christian faith.’—P. 122. 


But neither fear nor reverence were the only hindrances to a 
fluent religious profession. The brother touches on the friend- 
ships she was allowed to form in girlhood as unfavourable to 
a settled faith. Indeed we might gather from the following 
passage that there was painful disturbance— 
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‘A religious training meeting with feelings so highly excitable, and where at 
the same time a young person is exposed to many seductive influences, is likely 
to produce frequent and painful conflicts between opposing principles, hefore 
that settled calm is obtained that makes religion all that is joyous as well as all 
that is excellent in the character. Such was for a length of time the state of 
my sister’s mind; but | believe that though often perplexed and distressed by 
seeming difficulties, her conviction of the truth of revealed religion was never 
materially shaken; and her Aaditval belief was full and firm; and in the latter 
years of her life I think it was never disturbed.’,—P. 122. 


It is startling to find at nearly the close of her memoir, and 
after all the works had been written to which such deep religious 
usefulness has been attributed, that up to her thirty-sixth year 
she had never made an open profession of Christian faith in 
Holy Communion ; not, we mean, according to the rites of her 
own community. She could advise others on the subject, but 
herself held aloof. Nothing can show more distinctly the separ- 
ation between the training and religious life of Dissent and the 
Church than this strange fact. We feel, especially in this case 
of a sincere, thoughtful, earnest mind seeking after truth, and 
never resting short of it, the infinite shortcomings of the 
religious system to which her birth, circumstances, and it must 
be added taste, allied her. It seems (but she explains that it 
was not) simultaneous with the appearance of the symptoms of 
a mortal disease which in her forty-second year proved fatal, 
that the clouds of doubt against which she had struggled, but 
which had overshadowed her life, cleared away before a sudden 
illumination. Her religious belief had long been settled, but 
she had failed to apprehend with comfort to herself her own part 
in ‘the hope set before usin the Gospel. At length, we are told, 
rather suddenly (in 1817) the long-standing doubts as to her own 
personal religion were dispelled, and she admitted joyfully the 
‘hope of salvation ;’ and at the same time it is explained that the 
extreme reserve of temper as well as want of religious comfort 
had up to this time withheld her from ‘ making an explicit pro- 
‘fession of her faith in Christ, and joining in the commemoration 
‘of His death. Now, however, the reluctance gave way.’ It is 
in cases like this that we seem to feel to the utmost the funda- 
mental differences which separate Dissent from the Church, and 
the injustice of the system of Dissent towards the class of minds 
that shrink morbidly from a formula, which, instead of owning 
itself for such, professes in each case to be an original personal 
declaration, In the instance of Jane Taylor we feel to be able 
to pronounce definitely that under the teaching, and enjoying the 
rites of the Church she would have been happier, as well as more 
really religious. Her system left her to grope her own way, 
choose her own times, and be the victim of scruples and states of 
feeling—not without a touch of cynicism towards those of her 
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own party who could step into the groove of so-called spontaneous 
profession, and in using a language satisfy themselves that they 
felt its import. The heroine of her story ‘ Display’ represents 
the conclusions of her personal observations, and illustrates 
the facility with which persons of unreal character can fall in 
with a tone in religion, with which she was evidently familiar, 
to disgust. And in like manner she protests in her letters against 
the technicalities of religion, and doubts the sincerity of all prayer 
that costs the suppliant no effort. Yet faithful to the teaching 
of her youth, she speaks in an insufferable tone of the liturgy of 
our Church, and the refuge it offers to the faltering tongue and 
unready intellect. We hardly like to quote an expression we 
encounter in a letter of hers, desiring as we do to recommend 
this character, remarkable for sincerity, sense of duty, and 
streneth of purpose, to the tolerant interest of our readers. But 
in fact writing home from Devonshire, where she was residing 
with her brother, and explaining how they are driven to go to 
Church (Mr. Melville Horne’s) from the want of a more con- 
genial service, she excuses the step on the ground that Watts’s 
Hymns were sung at the church, which, as she gracefully 
expresses it, ‘make the prayers go down a little better. But 
though morally independent, she was never so intellectually, and 
all her friends up to a certain time were Dissenters, some, such as 
Josiah Conder, distinguished ones. One of these, to whom her 
brother devotes some pages of spirited description, was Mr. 
Gunn, a Scotchman of such violent antipathies to Prelacy, 
Establishments, and liturgical worship, that to Mr. Taylor’s 
larger-minded tolerance it amounted to fanaticism, almost to 
insanity :— 


‘ This a passion nevertheless so ruled itself within him that, on the exte- 


rior all was bland, courteous, gentlemanlike. He soon found or felt that we, 
his new friends, although at that time good Dissenters enough, after the tame 
English fashion, were very far from being alive to the infinite importance of 
the principle of Dissent ; ours was a milk-and-water Nonconformity—we could 
speak of bishops, and not burn as we spoke, or we might even on occasions 
enter achurch. Our wary friend did not assail this indifference with vehe- 
mence. He felt his way. Has influence over us was great, and he used it with 
caution. The result of this influence on the two years of our intercourse, was— 
with my sisters to invigorate their Nonconformity; and with Jane it was 
enough to give point to some passages in “Essays in Rhyme,” which otherwise 
would have been wanting in so much animation. Happily, friendships were 
soon formed with pious persons, members of the Established Church, which 
availed to moderate and modify this eager polemic feeling.’ —P. 265. 

These friends, acquired subsequently at Marazion, in Cornwall, 
were first Josiah Hill, a Methodist preacher, and friend of John 
Foster, whose dissent was of a softer type, ‘intellectual Christian 
feeling coming in the place of sectarian zest;’ and next three 
ladies, all Churchwomen, and all more energetically devoted to 
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good works, than it had been her experience so far to see women. 
Of these, one Miss Maxwell, became the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Lyte, known as the author of a hymn which may be said to be 
incorporated into the language. Another, Lydia Grenfell, whose 
name is associated with that of Henry Martyn, who, after making 
his final choice and parting with her for ever, gives evidence 
in his journal of the pang it had cost him when he writes ‘ how 
miserable did life appear without the hope of Lydia.’ 


‘ Another friend—if indeed my sister could have ventured to speak of her as 
her “ friend”—was one, her acquaintance with whom had a marked influence in 
opening her mind, inasmuch as she witnessed an order of Christian excellence 
very unlike any that had occurred within the circle of her earlier friendships. . . 
Soon after our arrival at Marazion my sister had become acquainted with Miss 
Grenfell, and had rendered aid in the Sunday school under this lady’s manage- 
ment. The time now spoken of was about two years after the death of Henry 
Martyn, which occurred at Tocat, October 16, 1817; and little more than one 
year after that event had become known to her to whose earthly happiness it was 
fatal. . . None who saw and conversed with Miss Grenfell as my sister did, 
unknowing of the love through which she had so lately passed, could have sur- 
mised the fact, or could have supposed what had been the peculiarity of the 
trial she had endured. Perfectly calm in deportment, and cheerful when 
engaged in labours of Christian charity, she betrayed no inward conflicts : yet 
must there not have been such? ... A dignity like that of high birth, 
softened by an unaffected Christian humility and meekness, was her character- 
istic. Yet was it evident that she held at a distance any who were not 
entitled to her intimate regard. My sister’s intimacy with Lydia Grenfell was 
not of that kind. I do not know that any correspondence between them took 
place after we left Cornwall.’—P. 302. 


It is clear that in this friendship there was something of con- 
descension on the one side. The third friend was a daughter of 
the Melville Horne already spoken of. 


‘Miss Horne’s affectionate warmth and vivacity, in contrast with the icy 
sweetness of Anne Maxwell, and the lofty meekness of Lydia Grenfell, took 
effect as a sort of amalgam, giving to our Marazion circle an animation that 
engaged my sister’s feelings, which might otherwise have received a chill from 
the much less fervent style of the other two. These three ladies, evangelic 
in their principles, firm and decisive in their attachment to the Established 
Church, and very devout in their observance of its ritual, made their way 
into Jane’s affectionate regard on grounds wholly unlike those which had 
determined nearly all her earlier friendships. Jane ‘laylor at twenty might 
not have recognised the excellence which at thirty commanded her esteem. 
In these new friends she acknowledged a superiority, of which hitherto she 
had thought littlh—as she had seen littlk—that of Christian devotedness, 
apart from intellectuality and its tastes and aecomplishments.’—P. 304. 


But while Mr. Taylor yields the palm of Christian devotedness 
to the Church of this period, he claims for Dissent the greater 
intellectual activity. After exhausting her energies and trying 
health and spirits by the composition of her ‘ Essays in Rhyme,’ 
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a work of which we are sorry to have to confess our ignorance, 
Jane recruited her spirits by a visit to her sister Ann, lately 
married to Mr. Gilbert, congregational minister and classical 
tutor of the Independent College at Rotherham, of whose 
powers Mr. Taylor speaks in high terms. 

‘What those changes are which may have come in upon English dissenting 
Christianity in the course of fifty years, this is not the place to inquire ; but it 
is certain that fifty years ago there existed a feeling in and among the larger 
congregations (perhaps the smaller also) throughout the midland counties, 
which made it a golden time for a popular religious writer, and especially for 
a female writer. There was intelligence—there were habits of reading—there 
was the listening to noted preachers—Robert Hall, the prince of them, which, 
altogether, raised some of these societies to a level, as to thought, taste, and 
knowledge, which no other religious communions of the time had reached; and 
a knowledge of which might have amazed some of those literary magnates, 
whose only notion of the “sects” was that they were knots of self-willed and 
ignorant enthusiasts, of whom it would be well if England could be thoroughly 
cleaned. Such were zof the leading Dissenters of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
the manufacturing districts, and a little way southwards. In truth, some very 
small Dissenting congregations in obscure towns might then have been named, 
within which as many books were annually read, as would have sufficed for 
satisfying the intellectual hunger and thirst of the clergy, nobility, and gentry 
for seven years. What I have seea and known in several parts of England 
warrants my risking the conjecture.’ —P. 352. 

We are not prepared either to accept or deny this assertion. 
Perhaps these bodies knew as little of the amount of reading of 
the clergy and nobility of that day as they knew of Dissent; but 
we believe that in the district especially to which Mr. Taylor 
points, the children of these leading Independents if they main- 
tamed orthodoxy on certain main points, have generally con- 
formed to the Church. It is not—lias not hitherto been—in the 
nature of things to remain a strict separatist under the con- 
ditions of social and intellectual advance here indicated. In 
the circles thus described, Jane Taylor was received with the 
distinction due to unusual powers; for authoresses were rare 
fifty years ago, in comparison with our own day. No doubt the 
fact of writing a fairly good book, when writers are few, implies 
a great deal more power than when the impulse to write is com- 
mon. It is wonderful what the gift of imitation will do so soon 
as persons become alive to the uses it may be put to. The 
will often write what seems at the time a better book than their 
more original predecessor ; time only will prove it possessed of 
less vitality. ‘The same distinction we fancy observable in the 
manner of the authoress by vocation, of whatever calibre: the 
manner will sustain and be in harmony with the reputation, 
and will have weight. This calm self-appreciation probably no 
holder of the ‘ Family Pen’ before us would be wanting in, to 
judge from the tone of the biographer. But we see it distinctly 
in Jane Taylor’s style. All her maxims have been tested by 
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personal experience, and are delivered with a decision which 
adds to their value. A few miscellaneous sentences will do little 
to show this; but they are all we can afford. The following 
is from a letter of advice to young people on whom she is en- 
forcing the duty of respect: a family virtue so much in the 
background in our own easy slang-speaking times. 


‘I said respectful attention: respect is a word I am fond of, for if well 
attended to in a family, it will go a great way towards promoting its order and 
happiness. A respectful conduct should by no means be confined to strangers 
where common politeness demands it, nor even to our pavents and acknow- 
ledged superiors. ‘That familiarity that breeds coutempt should be carefully 
avoided, even among brothers and sisters ; for equal affection loses all its grace- 
Julness, without that acecompanyirg respect which should never be lost sight of, 
even among ee equals, and especially where we must acknowledge 
superiority.’ —Vol. L. p. 341. 


Here is a passage for hymn writers. 


‘I think T have some idea of what a child’s hymn ought to be; and when I 
commenced the task it was with the presumptuous determination that nothing 
should fall short of the standard I had formed in my mind. In order to do 
this, my method was to shut my eyes and imagine the presence of some pretty 
little mortal, and then endeavour to catch as it were, the very language it 
would use on the subject before me. If in any instances I have succeeded, to 
this imaginary being | should attribute my success. And I have failed so 
frequently, because so frequently I was compelled to say, “ Now you may go, 
my dear. I shall finish the hymn myself.” ’—P. 230. 


The following distinction isa goodone. She is describing why 
the good girl in ‘ Display’ loves her father : 


‘ He studied to make her happy by supplying her with all the comforts and 
leasures his circumstances would allow; but it was not for these things that 
mily felt most obliged to her father. . . It was the liberty she enjoyed to 

pursue her own pleasures, the luxury of being alone, the inestimable privilege 
of not being obliged to talk, that inspired her with gratitude, and made her 
think him the best and kindest of fathers. And, indeed, this gratitude was not 
misplaced : for that sort of kindness, which allows the object of it, as far as 
possible, to pursue its own plan of happiness, is that alone which makes the 
difference between gratitude and thanks.’-—Vol. IT. p. 33. 


The next is on the same subject: 


‘Indeed, it is nothing less than Christian humility that can make persons 
willing to be happy in any way that is not of their own choosing.”—P. 120. 


Her cleverness of observation shows itself mainly in analysing 
the small weaknesses of humanity. Her frivolous character is 
in trouble and visited by her friend who detects a reviving 
cheerfulness. 

* When Emily came in, she found her disposed for the first time to enter into 
conversation, and tell of her troubles; for when people begin suddenly to 


talk of their misfortunes, it is generally in consequence of some temporary 
alleviation of their pressure.’ 
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The example of ‘Display’ having taken up religion violently 
when it seeemed in fashion, relapses to the world when her 
object is not gained, and marries an officer in a marching regi- 
ment, who proves in the end to be the son of a haberdasher, too 
idle and conceited for business. This fellow is well done. 
Under debt and difficulties, he is forced by his uncle to give up 
his profession which had dazzled his wife’s judgment, and 
returns to the counter, to the infinite mortification of his wife. 
He is a character of a lower order, but easy and good-natured 
withal. Under troubles of his own raising, he looks round for 
some temporary alleviation. The resource he turns to is typical 
of a large class. 


‘There were few afflictions he dreaded so much as that of being obliged to 
exert himself. As he walked down the street, wishing Edwards would not be so 
unaccountably lazy, and wondering what he should do, some fine nuts caught 
his eye that were exposed for sale in a cottage window: he bought some, and 
was comforted. He was very fond of good things in general, and of these 
in particular; and while he sat on a seat upon the cricket-ground, cracking his 
nuts, he forgot his troubles; at least, they did not oppress him. .,There were 
few of the evils of life, for which an apple, a nut, and especially a good dinner, 
would not afford him temporary relief. And if this toes interest in the sweet 
and the savoury were peculiar to persons of no higher intellectual pretensions 
than Mr. Frederick Robinson, it would not be at all unaccountable.’— 
Vol. IL. p. 126. 


There aré some excellent portraits of professors which we 
have not space for. Betsy Pryke, for example, who ‘ valued 
comfort much above consistency, and was more observant of 
her frames of mind than of her temper, and of her fashionable 
heroine who, ‘for vanity is seldom dainty,’ attended Miss 
Pryke’s prayer-meetings and adopted the language and some of 
the looks and gestures of its humbler frequenters. The fol- 
lowing passage draws a good distinction and is appropriate to 
the modern sentimentalism of some fine people on the subject 
of heaven. 


‘ These peculiarities, which are often the genuine and natural expressions of 
earnest sincerity, uncontrolled by the delicacy which teaches the educated to 
conceal their feelings, too easily pass among some as a sign of grace; while 
among others, they are with as little discrimination concluded to be the 
symptoms of hypocrisy. When a o: Christian turns the key on her com- 
fortless dwelling and sets off with her lantern and her Bible, to spend an hour 
m thinking and hearing of a place where there will be no more want, it is not 
surprising if she be more deeply interested and affected than those who leave 
a comfortable drawing-room, an intelligent circle, or some interesting pursuit, 
“ whose “joy unspeakable” it costs them, perhaps, little effort to con- 
ceal.’—P. 63. 


There is power of analysis too in her portrait of the indolent 
woman of the world, though it wants indulgence for certain 
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constitutional stimulants to cheerfulness beyond the power of 
expression. 

‘ Her feelings were naturally violent, but she had such an extreme dislike of 
being uncomfortable, that she rarely suffered them to be very troublesome to her. 
When the news arrived that her only and darling son had died abroad of the yellow 
fever, many people thought that she would not long survive the intelligence. 
Her sorrow at first was ungovernable. She said she should never have another 
happy hour; but it is easier to be distracted for a week than sorrowful for 
life; and Mrs. Palmer discovered surprisingly soon that she was still in posses- 
sion of all those good things on which her daily pleasure depended. She had 
no son, it was true; but she had a pleasant house, handsome furniture, 
luxurious fare, a healthy appetite, a fine person, and expensive ornaments. She 
could still walk and drive, visit, receive company, and cultivate her fernery, 
and attend to her greenhouse, and arrange her cabinet: so that she recovered 
her cheerfulness rapidly. There was nothing on her mind with which sorrow 
could amalgamate ; it was an unwelcome and unintelligible foreigner. By her 
son’s dying at a distance, she was spared what were to her the most shocking 
circumstances attending such an event.’—P. 65. 


This line of portraiture betrays perhaps some of the severity 
of a narrow training, which has not learnt to make allowances. 
The picture is in fact in marked contrast with that presented by 
the writer’s own life, so far as the brother’s not very clear or 
telling manner gives it. She was one very capable of retaining 
impressions, whether of sadness or of feeling, and the method 
of her early life devoted to labour beyond what is wholesome to 
most minds, held down any exuberance. The temper which 
clings to habit and associations and dreads change, is of neces- 
sity somewhat supercilious: these qualities, as proving stability 
and constancy, set themselves in flattering contrast with the 
transient facile attachments and curable sorrows of other people, 
without whom, however, the world would be a gloomier place 
than it is. 

We have dwelt mainly on the character of Jane Taylor, both 
because her memoir and specimens of her works fill the greater 
part of these volumes, and because her religious history is a 
really remarkable one. To us it brings into strong relief the 
differences of the two opposing systems under which the 
religion of our country divides itself. We cannot doubt that 
she suffered under the liberty and self-guidance to which the 
practices of her hereditary principles rather than her own 
temper committed her. Few feel the difficulties and self- 
questionings she did, because to most people it is natural to 
adopt the line which circumstances indicate to them, and to slip 
into the language and professions current among those they 
accept as guides. But self-respect, a high estimate of family intel- 
lect, and superiority, and true conscientiousness, withheld her 
from this mode of settling her religious position; and the free- 
dom of intercourse she had been early allowed by her parents 
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with sceptical companions, implanted doubts and difficulties in 
her mind which the system of Nonconformity offered nothing 
either in creeds, or in rites, or authority to counteract. She 
had as it were to fight her harassing doubts single-handed. 
That these doubts were dispelled at length, and her last painful 
years brightened by the more confident belief and clearer hopes, 
we niust in part at least attribute to her intercourse with devout 
members of our Church. Her brother considers that this 
experience enlarged her sympathies. It is evident to us that it 
also stimulated her faith and showed religion in a new aspect, 
and so connected her personally with its truths in a way un- 
known, and unfelt before. 

The second volume is devoted to examples of the practice 
of the ‘ Family Pen,’ by its different members. Of course the 
biographer’s voluminous works cannot find a place in it, one 
little ingenious apologue is all that represents him, the rest of 
any value are by Jane Taylor, one long tale by Jefferys Taylor, 
highly commended by the editor, is curious in being to our 
taste—though not without ability, indeed with striking points— 
simply unreadable, from the amount of minute and sometimes 
revolting detail, with which the history of a miser finding a 
treasure, is spun out to sixteen chapters ; during which we con- 
template a scarcely responsible human being brutalized by an 
instinct for gold, and crawling a good part of the time on all 
fours. As the biographers of his sister we have been concerned 
mainly with the late Isaac Taylor. His son, the editor, is 
only responsible for a short introduction, and for the selec- 
tion from the family archives of appropriate examples of their 
distinctive powers. 





Art. X.—1. The Church and the World: Essays on Questions 
of the Day in 1867. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. Orpy Suiptey, M.A. London: 1867. 


2. Essays on the Re-wnion of Christendom. By Members of the 
Roman Catholic, Oriental, and Anglican Communions. Edited 
by the Rev. Freperick Grorce Ler, D.C.L., Editor of the 
First and Second Series of ‘Sermons on the Re-union of 
Christendom.’ With a Preface by the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 
London: 1867, 


3. Essays on Religion and Literature. By Various Writers. 
Edited by ArcuBisHop MANNING. Second Series. London: 
1867. 


‘In a multitude of counsellors there is safety :’ this proverb 
ought to carry consolation to the troubled minds of men at the 
present day; for, certainly, counsellors gather together in 
goodly multitudes to offer their united wisdom upon every 
subject concerning which anxiety does or can exist. Again and 
again the advertising sheets of the publishers exhibit a list of 
some dozen or -twenty gentlemen, of fair talent and learning, 
who volunteer their joint assistance to the public upon every 
matter comprehensible within the wide range of theology, 
olitics, education, or mountain-climbing. In fact, it seems to 
” agreed on all hands in the world of letters that society is 
not to be lectured in a monologue by some master-mind equal 
to the task (if such, in this age of pigmies, can be found); but 
that, after the fashion of the Greek Drama, advice and exhorta- 
tion should be served out by a chorus of respectable writers, 
who keep one another in check as well as in countenance, and 
are marshalled into a tolerably harmonious and symmetrical 
troop by a selected coryphzeus, or editor. At the head of this 
paper are grouped three such bands of essayists under the 
experienced leadership of as many coryphei, each of whom has 
brought, on previous occasions, equally respectable (and, per- 
haps some will think, more interesting and instructive) choruses 
upon the stage of public discussion. Our readers may re- 
member that in two separate articles at two different times we 
introduced them to two of these troops'. Mr. Orby Shipley 
puts it forward on behalf of his present volume as a point of 





1 Christian Remembrancer, No. exxix. art. ‘Ultramontane Essayists;’ and 
No. exxxv. art. ‘The Church and the World.’ 
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advantage, that no member of his first company of essayists 
appears in his second group; while Archbishop Manning— 
whether from the slender intellectual resources of that great 
and unknown association veiled in dignified obscurity under 
the magnificent title of the ‘ Academia of the Catholic Religion, 
or because his Grace is so well satisfied with the achievements 
of the first chorus that he thinks little improvement can be 
made in the cast—re-introduces four of the writers who con- 
tributed to the first series of ‘ Essays on Religion and Litera- 
ture. But more of this anon. We will take the volumes as 
they stand in our list, and we shall leave the explanation of 
our having joined them together to come out in the course 
of our review. 

We dealt with the first series of ‘The Church and the 
World, by grouping the essays bearing upon kindred topics; 
but the present volume does not lend itself so readily to that 
mode of treatment. We shall, however, find it convenient to 
assort some of the papers in pairs. Mr. Bennett leads off with 
an article on ‘Some of the Results of the Tractarian Movement 
of 1833. It is quite unnecessary for us to traverse the 
ground which he goes over; for the Christian Remembrancer 
may fairly claim to be the continuous record of all the results 
that have flowed from, as well as of all the courses of action 
that have been taken upon, that movement; and we need only 
remark here that Mr. Benneti’s paper is a tolerably fair réswmé 
of its history. There are, however, two passages which we think 
might have been omitted to the great advantage of the general 
tone and good taste of his essay. ‘Observe,’ he writes, ‘how 
‘S$. Paul's, Knightsbridge, and 8. Barnabas, Pimlico, though 
‘among the first churches of the western part of London, in 
‘ setting forth the teaching of the “Tracts,” and though nobly and 
‘bravely bearing the brunt of the battle of the world from 
£1850 to 1857—first, in the voices of the mob under Lord 
‘John Russell, and then in the Courts of Law under Mr. 
‘ Westerton, still, since that time, have made the least progress 
‘in advancing Church order and ritual.’ This quiet snubbing 
of the churches with which Mr. Bennett was himself formerly 
connected, is none the more graceful because it comes after two 
favourable references to his present parish of Froome. 

Again, we venture to observe that the following extract is 
unworthy both of the subject and the author :— 


‘It might be that the tocsin of democracy shall be sounded again among the 
people by such men as Mr. Bright, and those who are one with him; and 
the working-classes shall rush out to assert their supposed rights against the 
aristocrat, the landlord, and the master; and who then shall be found the 
readiest_mediators and ;the nearest defenders of order to stave off revolution ? 
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The rich are in the greater portion Protestants. The aristocracy are in the 
greater portion content with their sleek pews, and their seats in comfortable pro- 
— chapels; or, at the very furthest, a haughty exclusiveness in S. James’, 

iccadilly, or S. George’s, Hanover Square. What will they do? To whom 
will they look? Will it be their bishops, their deans and chapters, all lodged 
comfortably in palaces equal to their own? Will it be their old-fashioned 
rectors settled down to their one day service for the week, who never see the 

eople but from the pulpit? Or will it be the hard-working priests whose 
lives are spent among the poor, who mix among them, and are ever seen with 
them in their schools, and their parochial schemes of charitable love, who receive 
them for confession, and direct them by daily spiritual guidance, and, above all, 
who are offering at God’s Altar, not the monthly, but the Daily Sacrifice of the 
Church ?’—P. 25. 


We rather think we hear something like the tocsin of demo- 
cracy in this passage. Moreover, unless Mr. Bennett has 
failed to make himself clear to us, the point of his declaration 
turns upon the assumption that only the extreme Ritualists— 
the offerers of the Daily Sacrifice—are hard-working priests 
and sympathizing friends of the poor: a statement which is 
contradicted by facts. We do not think that Mr. Bennett can 
intend such a statement, but his words imply it. It is also a 
statement which is repeatedly made by the extreme section, or 
their organs on their behalf, with not a little arrogancy of self- 
assertion and supercilious contempt for all who not only 
pioneered the main road, but are not inclined to travel with 
them along their own side-path and at their own pace. We 
are well aware that no school of thought—certainly no school 
of theological thought—is quite free from the vice of boastful- 
ness; but the degree to which it is carried by the ‘ Ritualist’ 
party passes all bounds of decorum... The self-denying and 
arduous labours of many of that party are worthy of all praise 
(and, indeed, a goodly portion of praise has justly been ac- 
corded to them on all hands); but to make capital of, and 
constantly to advertise, their own efforts in order to puff the 
movement, is unspeakably vulgar, as well as being very bad 
Christianity. _ Modesty and humble-imindedness are graces 
which are distinguished by their absence from the Ritualist 
party—as a party. We only regret that a man of Mr. Bennett's 
stamp should have been even slightly infected by the spirit of 
braggardism. 

And here we must step aside for a moment to remark upon 
the use, or misuse, of the word ‘catholic’ by the party in ques- 
tion. Any one acquainted with the style and phraseology of 
the extreme Ritualist publications, knows well how strong the 
tendency in them is to make more and more narrow the sense 
in which that noble word should be employed. Again and 
again one finds it applied to details of ritual which are the mere 
fringe, the veriest ‘outward flourishés,’ of public worship. A 
‘catholic-minded’ priest is, on inquiry, found to be a gentle- 
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man of moderate abilities and limited information, who is dis- 
tinguished for the fidelity of his adherence to the Roman 
sequence of colours, and to the correctness with which he wears 
and doffs his biretta. A ‘catholic’ service is discovered to rest 
its claims to be so considered chiefly on the ground that the 
Gospel is sung towards the north by one man out of a book 
held by another, and sung in a tone and cadence that defy the 
most attentive listener to make out any three consecutive 
words. And the ‘catholicity’ of the preaching is of a piece 
with the ‘ catholicity’ of the worship. A rambling extempora- 
neous discourse, of fifteen minutes’ duration, dwelling upon 
some recondite question of symbolism, or expatiatory of the 
virtues of a black-lettered saint, is described by the shop-lads 
who do the penny-a-lining for Ritualist prints, as ‘a truly 
catholic sermon.’ The Low Church party has often been re- 
proached, and with good reason, for claiming the exclusive right 
to be deemed Evangelical, and very inconsiderately, and in a 
pettish sort of way, the claim has been allowed by making that 
good word ‘ Evangelical’ a nickname. The Ritualists are 
doing the same thing in another way. ‘They claim to be 
‘Catholic, to the exclusion of every one else in the Church of 
England, and there is, in consequence, a danger lest that grand 
title should be degraded into the sobriquet of a sect. 

The mention of sermons naturally carries us on to the next 
Essay in this volume, entitled ‘ Preachers and Preaching: the 
Pulpit and the Press.’ The perusal of a single paragraph 
renders it quite unnecessary to turn to the contents to learn the 
name of its author. Dr. Evans, the Rector of S. Mary-le- 
Strand, has imparted to it all the vigour and all the pecu- 
liarities of his well-known style. The article is full of thought, 
point, and sound sense; and if its views be not altogether 
original, it is because the making and preaching of sermons have 
been discussed until the subject is threadbare. But they ac- 
quire a special importance when put forth by.a preacher who 
has enjoyed a very extensive, varied, and successful experience. 
The chief object of the writer is partly to combat, and partly to 
explain, the charges which the secular press brings against 
sermons and their preachers. An article which appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine for May, 1861, furnishes the peg upon 
which Dr. Evans hangs his essay. Without travelling into the 
question in company with the epigrammatic author before us, 
we think we shall have done a good deal towards furnishing: a 
refutation of the tedious complainings against sermons when we 
have quoted this early paragraph in his essay :— 

*Howsoever inferior in quality the article called “Sermons” may be, the 
demand for the article is as great as, and greater than, ever. A large propor- 
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tion of the literature of every publishing season consists of volumes of sermons, 
honestly so-called, and of other volumes, in which, though the name of 
“sermons” may be absent, the thing is there More sermons are 
called for than ever, more sermons are preached than ever, more sermons 
are listened to than ever, more sermons are published than ever, and more 
sermons must be read than ever. All this in face of the outcry against them. 
Sermons are published at seven shillings and sixpence, half-a-guinea, and twelve 
and sixpence a volume; and it must be supposed they sell, since it does not 
appear that whole editions find their way to the trank-makers, or that quan- 
tities of them are sent off in sheets to the dealers in small wares. Tolerated 
annoyance that sermons are represented to be, people not only tolerate the 
annoyance in church, where, as say the editors piteously on their behalf, they 
cannot escape it; they welcome the annoyance where they can, and by the 
agency of the Press, which is so soon to usurp its functions, they enshrine the 
Pulpit in their homes. —P. 28. 


All this is most true, and we will go a step further, and declare 
in face of all the outcry and all the peevish murmurings against 
the present-day sermons, that they are, taking them all round, 
town and country, far superior to the sermons of past days. We 
suppose we may safely assume that, as a rule, the sermons that 
find their way into print are better than the sermons that remain 
unpublished (although of course much rubbish falis from the press, 
and much that is of value never goes beyond the manuscript), 
and on this assumption we challenge a comparison between any 
dozen of volumes of sermons published consecutively fifty years 
ago, and the same number in like manner published within the 
last five years, and we do not hesitate to affirm that the more 
modern will be in every respect the better discourses. And we 
say this while we bear in mind that in all probability the pub- 
lished sermons of the former period were more select specimens 
of homiletic composition than those of the latter, for the in- 
creased facilities of printing must have done with sermons as 
with other classes of literature, namely, bring into the field much 
inferior matter. For our own part, we have long been of opinion 
that the popular(which always means in these days the newspaper) 
outcry against sermons is not based upon any real ground of 
grievance, but is an affectation. It is not however an affectation 
without a cause, and the cause is a far more serious matter for 
consideration than the consequence. If the fretting against 
pulpit teaching were merely the whimsical fit of the hour, it 
would be beneath notice; but when it is found, as on examinaton 
we believe it will be found, to be one of the various ways in which 
the World is lifting up its voice against the Church, the subject 
assumes an aspect of considerable importance. In fact, it is not 
the sermon, either in respect of its contents or in respect of the 
manner of its delivery, that all the hubbub of the Press is excited 
about; but it is the nature of the place in which, and the office 
of the man by whom, the sermon is preached, that are the real 
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offence. The World, in these practical, secular, materialistic, 
positivist days, grows more and more impatient of a voice which 
speaks with the authority of a sacred office, and from a place 
environed by the sanctities of religion. Transfer the preacher 
from the pulpit to the platform, call his sermon a speech, call 
himself a lecturer, and there is a lull in the sound of discontent. 

It is often said that the Pulpit is becoming an obsolete institu- 
tion because the Press has superseded it in the instruction of 
the people: that it is easier, simpler, and more effective to read 
than to be lectured: that the daily paper is rendering the weekly 
homily unnecessary. Of course it is not to be supposed that a 
future generation will turn to the printed sermons of the present 
time, as we turn to Latimer’s sermons, to ascertain the price of 
corn. But setting this aside, if it be true that the Press has 
eclipsed the Pulpit for the mere reason that it is a readier and 
more efficient means of imparting instruction, then we should 
expect to find that lectures, public speeches, readings, conversa- 
ziones (where a good deal of sermonizing is done) were likewise 
going out of fashion. So far, however, from this being the case, 
it is a notorious fact that these vivd voce modes of entertainment 
and instruction are becoming more and more various, increasingly 
numerous, and are by no means falling off in popularity. The 
annual congresses of the Church, of Social Science, of Natural 
Science, testify to this. Any one of the papers read at these 
gatherings might be printed in a magazine and read with much 
more personal comfort and at a great saving of time and expense 
by the multitudes who put themselves out so much to go and hear 
them. The allegation, therefore, that the Pulpit has completed 
its work, because the Press has become so gigantic and all- 
pervading a medium of information and instruction, is simply 
baseless. 

Upon the question of the respective advantages of written and 
extemporised sermons, Dr. Evans throws the weight of his opinion 
almost entirely into the scale with the manuscript. He himself, 
certainly, is a master in the art of delivering a written sermon 
with the force and naturalness of an extempore discourse. But 
he is not, for that reason, the best judge in the matter. Few 
men could, even with all the painstaking possible, reach the 
perfection he has attained; and by far the majority of preachers 
find themselves quite unable to throw off the shackles of the 
book. It has always appeared to us (and we have expressed our 
opinion to that effect in this Review) that the educated audience 
demands the close-grained matter which a carefully written 
sermon only can exhibit, while the uneducated, or half-educated, 
are more effectively addressed in the loose and wordy but more 
oratorical style which extemporising favours. 
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There are, however, other, and we think more important 
questions concerning sermons awaiting decision. We join in 
with Dr. Evans in condemning unreservedly the lithograph 
sermon system, and all its kindred expedients for supplying any 
sort of sermon to any sort of preacher, for any sort of congrega- 
tion, at second-hand. The knowledge (which the numerous 
advertisements furnish) that such expedients are resorted to by 
the clergy, has, and is likely to have, the effect of diminishing 
the respect of the laity for the ordinance of preaching. When a 
man preaches a good sermon, the ready conjecture is that it is 
not his own; and when he preaches a bad sermon, the con- 
temptuous remark is that he had better have borrowed. This is 
highly unsatisfactory. What is to be done? We remember a 
clergyman of the old school lamenting to us over the increased 
demand for sermons, and reproaching his more active brethren 
with having created the desire ; but he went on to console him- 
self and us with the reflection that many excellent works are 
published which greatly facilitate the composition of sermons. 
But the question is, te what extent is a clergyman justified in 
availing himself of these facilities? Few, perhaps, would com- 
mit so clumsy a blunder as we know in one instance to have been 
perpetrated, namely, to deliver, to the utter astonishment and 
bewildered admiration of a middle-class audience, a slightly 
abbreviated edition of one of Mr. Liddon’s grandest University 
sermons. But where is the line to be drawn, if borrowing, as a 
principle, be admitted? Joln Sturm, the learned schoolmaster 
of Strasburg in the sixteenth century, declared that to take from 
Cicero was not to steal, and he argued thus : ‘ Whose is the work 
‘of memory ? whose the skill in selection? whose the eraft in con- 
‘cealment? I come upon the words in Cicero’s writings. I 
‘ mark their value, note the place. I find an use to which they 
‘may be put: I go back to the place, transfer them, disguise 
‘them, “borrow” them, if you will. Whose are they now? They 
‘have cost me more pains than they cost Cicero. Besides, Cicero 
‘does not grudge me them: did he not write for others, for all 
‘mankind?’! Is Sturm’s rule to be the guide of the clergy ? 
Clearly it will not serve the turn of those who borrow because 
they cannot find time to compose, if the borrowing is to be so 
managed that the result costs the borrower more trouble than 
him from whom he borrows. On the whole, we incline to the 
opinion of Dr. Evans: let us have fewer sermons, but let them 
be a man’s own, and let some qualification for preaching be 
needful to admit a man to the pulpit. 

Dr. Evans does not go much into the subject of the composition 





1 See Essays on a Liberal Education, p. 36. 
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of sermons. Nor, indeed, is it requisite to add to the heap of 
suggestions which has been accumulated from all quarters. 
Beyond the obvious, though not seldom disregarded, counsel 
that a preacher should first ascertain what his hearers most need 
to be told, and then to tell it them in the best way he can, very 
little advice of any practical value has to be offered. The neglect 
of this counsel has vitiated the whole sermon system of the Church 
of England. For if we consider what motives frequently influence 
a preacher in deciding upon the sermon he shall preach, we 
shall see at once where the evil lies, and how seldom, compara- 
tively, the proper motive finds place. A man delivers a particu- 
lar discourse on any given day for one of these reasons, if he be 
not previously guided, as by a higher law, by the reason we have 
just laid down: either because he has the sermon by him, and 
has not yet preached it in that church ; or because he has a subject 
he wants to talk to himself about ; or because—and this is an 
overbearing reason—he must preach somehow, and he preaches 
anyhow. We need not, however, pursue this matter any further 
at present. It is indeed, true that there is many a sermon which 
is only such in name; which is essentially worldly, and which 
reminds us of Bacon’s 240th apophthegm: ‘There was a politic 
‘sermon, that had no divinity in it, preached before the King. 
‘The King, as he came forth, said to Bishop Andrewes, Cali 
‘you this a sermon? The Bishop answered, And it please your 
*‘ Majesty, by a charitable construction it may be a sermon.’ But 
after all that has been said in disparagement of sermons as they 
are, it must be admitted that their faults are marvellously few 
and trifling when compared with the infinite opportunity and 
the boundless power their preachers have of committing them. 
And as against the murmurings of hearers and the detractions of 
editors, we feel there is great force in Dr. Evans’ observation 
towards the close of his essay: ‘ Before we shall have, or want, 
‘better preachers, we must have a large increase of better hearers; 
‘and that, pending this increase, the ordinary run of sermons is 
‘good enough. Let it be granted, that preachers do their work 
‘badly, editors, when they intrude upon the peculiar province of 
‘the preacher, certainly do it much worse. And considering the 
‘amount of periodical trash, positively injurious, issued from the 
‘Press, which is devoured by the populace, the oracles of the 
‘ Press can afford to regard with leniency the platitudes of the 
‘Pulpit ; which, according to their own admission, if they do no 
‘good, do no harm.’ 

We pass by the article entitled ‘ The Sacrament of Marriage, 
by Mr. John Walter Lea, repeating by the way the last words 
we have quoted from Dr. Evans,—‘If it do no good, it will 
“do no harm.’ It is a piece of theological transcendentalism 
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which might have proceeded from the pen of a holy and cloistered 
bachelor in the middle ages. Though not devoid of interest as 
a ‘ view’ of a social question, its practical value is small indeed. 
It is a refinement doubly refined of a subject which has suffered 
only too much in bygone days from such treatment. This 
exceedingly tall religious talk about marriage will do no real 
good to any one, even if we admit the principles of those who 
talk it. For in their opinion the state of celibacy is a higher 
state, religiously, than that of marriage: in which case it is 
decidedly better that celibates should not ‘delicately ’ discourse 
of marriage at all, lest they should fall from their high estate 
and wed. And for those who are married there is no edifica- 
tion in a discussion which offers not a single practical hint as 
to the duties of their position, but only entertains them with 
arguments, theories, and comparisons, which are far better adapted 
to the loves of the triangles, or the matrimony of disembodied 
spirits, than to the divinely-ordained though earth-sprung union 
of living men and women. 

The next essay in order is on ‘ Public Law and the Colonial 
Church,’ by the Rev. Edmund Huff. We shall take along with 
it the eighth essay, on ‘Religious Toleration, by the Rev. 
Maxwell J. Blacker; and the twelfth essay, on ‘The Court of 
Final Appeal in Causes Ecclesiastical,’ by a magistrate (which 
is, as the preface informs us, partly a reprint of a former publi- 
cation): and, in order to bring all the light into a focus, we shall 
summon two gentlemen from Archbishop Manning’s company 
who deal with kindred subjects, or rather different aspects of 
the same great subject. They are Mr. Edward Lucas, who has 
an article upon ‘Christianity in Relation to Civil Society,’ and 
Mr. Edmund Sheridan Purcell, who writes on ‘Church and 
State.” Mr. Lucas’ paper is a continuation of the subject 
he commenced in the former series of Roman Catholic Essays, 
in which he wrote Parts I. and II. and in the present volume 
he adds Parts III. and [V.; and at the end of the last he pro- 
mises a ‘next paper, from which we infer that the Academia 
is to be (probably has already been) further enlightened by Mr. 
Lucas, and that the general public will be favoured with some 
more communications from that august assembly. These four 
writers—the three Anglican as well as the two Roman—are 
alike engaged in discussing the question which, of all ques- 
tions, presses now most weightily upon the minds of thoughtful 
Christians. There is some difficulty in stating the question at 
once briefly and comprehensively. Perhaps, having regard to 
all its bearings, and the different points of vjew from which the 
subject is looked at by different parties, it may be set out thus: 
What is the true relation between the Church and the State, 
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and on what conditions is it to be maintained? The four essay- 
ists whom we have grouped together deal severally with different 
aspects of the question, and they all labour under an antecedent 
disadvantage. They all write to prove a special case, at the same 
time that they affect to be discussing general principles. The 
Anglicans are arguing anent the Natal difficulty, and the Ro- 
manists throughout the whole of their lofty generalities, are 
haunted by the arriére pensée of the existing embarrassments 
of the Pope. By saying this we have no intention of disparaging 
the fairness or the ability of the writers we refer to. So far as 
it is possible for the subject to be discussed dispassionately by 
earnest Churchmen in these days of anxiety, it has been so dis- 
cussed by them. 

Without repeating the arguments they adduce, or even 
pointedly dealing with the departments of the subject which 
they respectively handle, we will offer one or two points that 
may usefully be considered with reference to it. 

As frequently happens in religious controversies, there is 
one text of Holy Scripture which rises most readily to the lips 
of parties taking distinctly opposite views concerning the posi- 
tion of the Church in the world. Our Blessed Lord’s words, 
‘ My kingdom is not of this world,’ have again and again been 
triumphantly quoted to sustain contradictory propositions, On 
the one hand, they are advanced to justify the overthrow of 
religious ‘ Establishments,’ the confiscation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, the spoliation of endowments, the abolition of Church- 
rates, and of tithes. On the other hand, they are claimed as 
the highest sanction for the supremacy of the hierarchy, for the 
absolute independence as regards the civil power of ecclesiastical 
persons in things ecclesiastical ; and (to put the extremest and, 
as it would seem, the most paradoxical application of them) for 
the temporal power of the Papacy. Now, apart from all such 
appropriations of the sacred words, it is perfectly clear that the 
words themselves contain, as in a nutshell, the whole matter 
under discussion. The kingdom of Christ and ‘this world’ 
are there, and they are the two factors in the problem for the 
solution of which men argue and strive so eagerly at the present 
time. Moreover, they are connected together by an assertion 
which, in spite of the force put upon it, now by one party, now 
by another, wrests from both parties the exclusive possession of 
its truth, and gives to each a portion of its weight. That the 
kingdom of Christ is not é« tod xoowou rovrov—of, sprung 
from, having its origin in this world—is a statement involving 
two other propositions of great importance, which need to be 
set forth if we would preserve the balance of truth. One is, 
that Christ’s kingdom is of another world; the other is, that 
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Christ’s kingdom is in this world: é« tv avo in respect of 
its origin ; év T@ Koop in respect of its conditions. To harmo- 
nize these two facts is the difficulty, and many and various have 
been, and are, the schemes devised to meet it,—and if not to 
meet it, at least to avoid it. From the high monarchical idea 
of a priest-king as exhibited in the Papal Sovereignty. to the 
absolutely non-worldly condition of the Church in the United 
States, the kingdom of Christ is to be found in all sorts of 
circumstances. It is quite beyond our scope to notice them all ; 
but all can be viewed under one or the other of two aspects, the 
Catholic and the national. The Church is a spiritual body 
under a Divine Head, and existing with a spiritual life flowing 
from that Head, irrespective of human politics—antecedent to 
them, independent of them, and ordained to outlive them: this 
is the Catholic aspect. The Church is an institution coexten- 
sive with the political framework of a people, intricately 
blended with their social life, embedded in their laws, protected 
by their magistracy, supported by their public revenues, amen- 
able to the control, and also forming an integral portion, of the 
legislative and judicial departments of the State: this is the 
national aspect. There are plenty of examples in the world of 
the union of the two aspects; in other words, there are several 
instances of national Churches, that is to say of the Church being 
established; and so far as the mere establishment of the Church 
as the religion of a nation goes, the thing is simple enough. But 
in most countries where there is an Established Church, there 
exists an element that destroys this simplicity: we mean religious 
toleration. Now toleration along with a national Church is not 
carried in all cases to the same extent: ¢.g. it obtains in a much 
more slender degree in Russia than it does in England. In 
England, in fact, it is carried to the utmost limits of practi- 
cability ; and the strain to which the machinery of the State in 
this country is put to preserve an Establishment, together with 
the ample toleration granted to other creeds, is being felt very 
severely at this moment, and causes much anxiety te those who 
wish to preserve the Establishment, and gives confidence and 
hope to those who desire its abolition. The fact is, the British 
government exhibits what some would call a monstrous anomaly, 
what others would glorify as a noble example of religious tolera- 
tion. There are two establishments within the sphere of the 
British monarchy : there is the Established Church of England 
and Ireland, which is episcopal; and there is the Established 
Church of Scotland, which is presbyterian; and the British 
Sovereign is head of both. Amidst the discussions which are 
so extensively carried on about this subject, this fact of the 
double supremacy in ecclesiastical matters of the British Sove- 
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reign is little, if at all, adverted to. And yet it has greatly to 
do with the multitude of questions which harass the minds of 
Churchmen at the present day. The enemies of an Established 
Church have some colour for declaring that a political constitu- 
tion, the chief magistrate of which is placed, by the law thereof, 
in the dilemma of being either a presbyterian in one part of the 
kingdom, and an episcopalian in another part, or else of being a 
conformist in one part and a dissenter in the other, cannot keep 
terms with the Church very long after the Church has become 
aroused to a sense of its spiritual, catholic, and apostolic nature, 
Whatever the case may be, when the established religion is held 
to be based upon what are whimsically called the broad prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, it does strike a reflective mind that there 
is a fatal incongruity in the supreme temporal head of a Catholic 
body leading the religious life of a chameleon. Yet the constitu- 
tional idea of the British Sovereign seems to be that he is a 
person who goes to kirk during the grouse season and to church 
during the rest of the year ; who at Balmoral is supposed to hold 
to the Westminster Confession, and at Windsor, in like manner, 
to hold the Thirty-nine Articles; who north of the Tweed 
worships, or rather attends the Public Assembly, according to the 
Directory, and south of the Tweed worships according to the 
Book of Common Prayer. It might be urged that this constitu- 
tional idea of the royal supremacy contains principles that must, 
sooner or later, work themselves out to their logical issue, and 
that the result cannot but be fatal to the establishment of 
Anglicanism as well as of Presbyterianism, and must end in de- 
nationalizing both the Church in England and the Kirk in Scot- 
land. How much soever there may be of alarm at, and how justly 
soever men may deplore, the direction in which things are going 
as regards the union of Church and State, there is no justification 
for the surprise with which it is regarded by some ; for any think- 
ing man need only look back ta the Revolution, and ascertain 
the principles upon which the two establishments were then set 
up, to decide in his own mind as to the ultimate result of those 
principles. And many thoughtful men have done so, as we 
shall see, if we make a brief survey of the various lines of argu- 
ment and action which are being taken upon the question. 
Accepting the tripartite division of the Anglican Church into 
High, Low, and Broad, we can clearly exhibit the shades of 
opinion which exist upon the Church and State questions. 
The High school, as a body, cares little for the Establishment 
as such, Believing firmly in the catholicity and spiritual ex- 
istence of the Church, it is indifferent to State patronage, im- 
patient of State control, hostile to the Erastianism which 
inevitably lurks beneath State endowments and Court favour. 
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Proudly cherishing the thought of how the pure, vigorous, 
apostolic Church issued from the Catacombs, it views with 
calmness and courage the process of events which may ter- 
minate in the return of primitive poverty—perhaps of primitive 
persecution. A section of this school holds, indeed, with 
tenacity to the Establishment, not because it has less faith in 
the catholicity and divine subsistence of the Church, but because 
being more patriotic, more intensely English in its sympathies, 
it cannot bear to think of the great English nation, as a nation, 
losing the blessings of the Church as its recognised teacher in 
holy things. The Low school is Establishmentarian to a man; 
and from the necessity of its position and belief. Having no 
faith in the catholicity of the Church, not holding its apostolic 
constitution, regarding its spiritual existence, as a body, with 
no distinctness of view, but rather exchanging it for spiritual 
influence within each believer’s heart—in short, rejecting the 
objective and exaggerating the subjective—the Low school 
naturally trembles at the thought of State props being with- 
drawn, for they are the only supports it recognises; and is 
dismayed at State partitions being thrown down, for they are 
the only walls which, in its opinion, separate the Church 
from the multitude of sects outside. In a word, High Church- 
men are Establishmentarians because they are patriotic; Low 
Churchmen are Establishmentarians because they are Erastian. 
Broad Churchmen join the Low Churchmen on much the same 
ground of opinion. They are one with them in their want 
of faith in the existence of the Church as a body, in the spiritu- 
ality of its corporate life, in the continuity of its orders from 
apostolic hands. Hence they find the same difficulty of looking 
upon the Church as distinct from the Establishment. With 
them they feel incapable of regarding a disestablished Church 
as any other than a sect among sects. Consequently, with 
them they cling to the idea of an Establishment as involving all 
they know and believe of the Church in its corporeity. But 
here the resemblance in views between the two schools ceases ; 
and it must be confessed that beyond this point the Broad 
Churchmen present a less pitiful appearance than the Low 
Churehmen, For while the latter look into the future with 
the bewilderment of despair, and nervously struggle to main- 
tain the Establishment as it is, expecting nothing but ruin from 
every onward step, the former presage with considerable hope- 
fulness a better time coming, and picture to themselves the 
Church of the future as a composite body, into which is 
admitted every shade of religious opinion, but from which is 
carefully excluded whatever savours of doctrine or principle. 
Hence it is that Low Churchmen are so intensely conservative 
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in Church matters. They desire to preserve the Establishment 
because they wish the opinions they entertain to be preserved, 
and they do not see how that can securely be done otherwise 
than by their being established under State guarantees. Broad 
Churchmen, on the other hand, are conservative as to the mere 
shell of an Establishment, but for quite another purpose ; their 
desire is to fill the shell with what they are pleased to call a 
truly national Church, so comprehensive in its terms of com- 
munion that, as the Bishop of Peterborough well observed in 
his recent charge, Christians alone would be excluded. 

In what we have said above, touching the Royal supremacy 
and the party views of the Establishment, we have put the 
case as strongly as it fairly could be put against the existing 
state of things. And this we have done, not from any hostility 
to the Supremacy and the Establishment, but for the purpose 
of letting the worst be said, and known, and looked at, so as to 
leave that side exhausted. And after all that has been or can be 
said, it does not follow that the Church should be severed from 
thie State, but only that its connexion should be settled on a new 
basis. But the anomaly of the head of the Establishment having 
two religious faces is not the only one existing. It is not 
even the most serious, though in the eyes of Churchmen it may 
appear the most absurd. It is more an anomaly in theory than 


in practice; and grotesque as the position may appear from 
an ecclesiastical point of view, it works fairly well oo 


But the grave and grievous anomaly is that of the British 
Parliament, composed of men professing almost every form of 
faith or unbelief, legislating for the Church. This anomaly 
is so glaring that Parliament itself is conscious of it, and 
we all know that the Charch of late years has owed not a 
little of her security from party assault through the action 
of the legislature, to this unwillingness of Parliament to inter- 
fere in a matter with which it has no moral right to meddle. 
But this self-restraint on the part of Parliament is too frail 
a security to be depended upon. Anything may at any time 
exchange it for self-indulgence of a hostile spirit, and the 
exercise of an aggressive, perhaps even of a persecuting power. 
There is nothing in the nature of things to prevent the avowed 
enemies of the Church forming a large majority in Parliament, 
and then we can hardly expect the continuance of that self- 
restraint which is really the consequence of the Church party 
being the most influential of all the sections which compose the 
legislature. What Churchmen so greatly apprehend is the 
interference of Parliament with the doctrines, discipline, and 
ritual of the Church. This apprehension inclines many of them 
to desire, as the lesser of two evils, the severance of Church and 
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State; but many others aim at bringing about such a re- 
adjustment of the connexion of the Church with the State, 
that, as a spiritual body, the Church shall be perfectly free to 
administer its own laws and discipline, to protect its own creeds 
and doctrines, and at the same time that its temporal status, 
both as regards responsibility as well as privilege, as the 
national Church, shall remain intact. The latter are on every 
account the wiser sort. No Englishman, who loves his nation, 
can endure to think of its becoming, in its political constitution, 
a non-christian nation. No Churchman, who loves his Church, 
can complacently witness her wide sphere of usefulness, as the 
national Church, being torn from her by the act of disestablish- 
ment. It is absurd to say, as some do, that the Church would 
gain by the dissolution of her union with the State. Taking 
things as they stand at this moment, she would heavily and 
irreparably lose. Whatever freedom she may acquire would 
be far outweighed in its advantages by the narrowing of her 
range of action down to the limits of her own communion. 
True, indeed, it is that she would be the one Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church still; but in the world she would be a sect 
among sects, with liberty to do what she likes, and also with 
such a loss of social power that it would matter little what she 
did. We say this, taking things as they stand, emphatically : 
but it is possible, and, alas! not a very improbable possibility, 
that things may take such a turn of interference with, and 
hostility to, the internal and essential being of the Church, that 
the Establishment ought to be sacrificed rather than submission 
should be made. And in the opinion of some, things have 
reached this point already; but we do not share this gloomy 
view. There is a hope still that existing difficulties may be 
so solved as to prolong, if not for ever, at least for a substantial 
term of years, the existence of the Establishment, and we 
unhesitatingly affirm that every year that is secured to the 
Establishment is a year of blessing to the nation. 

In these remarks we have, of course, kept in view the Church 
at home. Our plea is, Let the Church in England continue 
to be the Cheek of England, As regards the Church in the 
colonies, the question stands on a different footing altogether, 
and absolute freedom from secular control is undoubtedly its 
proper solution. But let not any one be led away by this to 
the rash conclusion that the freedom of the Church in the 
colonies involves the disestablishment of the Church at home. 
So far from that, the freedom of the colonial Churches makes 
the continuance and strengthening of the political status of the 
home Church all the more important. The Church, as a volun- 
tary religious body in a foreign land, will enjoy a considerable 
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advantage over other religious bodies so long as it retains the 
position of a national Church at home. While the actual 
alliance of Church and State may be limited to the area of the 
United Kingdom, the beneficial influence of that alliance will 
be greatly felt in every quarter of the globe where the Anglican 
Communion holds up the Cross. 

From toleration to latitudinarianism the mind passes by a 
natural transition of thought. One of the great reasons why 
the orthodox regard with so much disfavour the idea of toleration 
is because they consider that latitudinarianism is its inevitable 
accompaniment. Now although, as a matter of fact, the two 
are often found together, there is nothing in the nature of either 
that makes the other its necessary associate. They are not 
correlatives. Toleration does not complement latitudinarianism, 
though it frequently supplements it. Perfectly true as it is 
that men who have no definite belief themselves, and are con- 
sequently called latitudinarians, refuse to exact a definite belief 
from others, and are therefore held to be tolerant; yet it is 
also true, that the principles of toleration are most surely 
founded in a mind which holds clear convictions of truth itself, 
and can, for that very reason, best afford to grant to others the 
possession of their convictions. It is only a firm believer that 
can be tolerant on principle; a man who has no fixed creed 
himself is only tolerant for the sake of expediency. ‘The latter 
feels a moral impropriety in insisting upon theological certainty, 
the former regards it as an obligation of charity to be forbearing 
to theological doubt. Again, latitudinarianism does not in its 
nature involve toleration. Latitudinarianism is the bracketting 
of theological opinions, and its direction is to go further and 
further back in the analysis of doctrine till it reaches one 
comprehensive bracket, which includes all subdivisions. But 
latitudinarianism always starts with an exclusion. It singles 
out one form of thought, and ranges all the other forms it can 
muster in array against it. Dr. Oldknow has shown this very 
well, in his Essay upon Latitudinarianism, with respect to 
Arminius, whose purpose was to combine all varieties of 
Christian opinion, with the exception of (and consequently in 
opposition to) Romanism. Hence it comes to pass that latitu- 
dinarianism is often so bitterly intolerant ; and its intolerance 
is always more hateful than the intolerance of a fixed creed, 
because, while it rages against another man’s belief, it has not a 
belief of its own to offer as an alternative. In our own da 
this is strongly characteristic of the Latitudinarian school. tt 
is fighting a crusade on behalf of an-universal negative: it not 
merely refuses bread, but it does not even give a stone in its 
place. We need not pursue this subject further; we have 
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often discussed it in this Review, and on the present occasion 
we strongly recommend Dr. Oldknow’s essay to the attention 
of the reader. 

With the remainder of ‘The Church and the World’ we 
must, of necessity, deal briefly. The papers as yet unnoticed 
refer to Church Ritual, Church Organization, and Church 
Discipline. The Bishop of Brechin furnishes a paper of much 
liturgiological interest ‘On Greek Rites in the West.’ The 
Rev. J. W. Rumsey writes a most sensible and useful article 
on ‘Church Music. He very properly objects to the word 
‘intone,’ because it is not a Prayer-book word, and also because 
it is apt to prejudice people’s minds against the thing itself, 
which they probably would be willing to accept under its 
rubrical title of ‘saying. He also offers very good advice 
respecting the improvement of country services, and the 
gradual introduction of music into them. He starts with the 
parish clerk, who, if not utterly hopeless and impracticable, 
should be made the centre round whom a choir should be by 
degrees gathered, and from whose distinct and plain utterance 
of the responses the increasingly musical and more extensively 
congregational rendering of the services should be developed. 
‘The Ritual Law of the Church of England,” by the Hon. 
Colin Lindsay, is a fair restatement of arguments and views 
with which the bulky literature of Ritualism has made most 
people familiar, and not a few fatigued. The last essay in the 
volume is by Mr. Le Geyt, of 5. Matthias, ‘On the Symbolism 
of Ritual.’ We have no objection to make against. this paper, 
so far as it may serve for an exposition of its subject; but there 
are many good Churchmen, who have a deep sense of reverence, 
and a refined appreciation of the solemnity of worship and of 
the beauty of ritual, who yet find fault with very advanced 
ritual for being burdensome and distracting through its minute 
and trifling character. Now we are bound to say that Mr. 
Le Geyt’s essay goes far to justify this complaint. Whatever 
interest an antiquary may feel in searching out, and, where 
search fails, conjecturing the meanings of a ritualistic vestment, 
action, or ornament, the minds of ordinary persons will either 
reject with disgust the whole principle of symbolism in worship, 
because of the finical minuteness to which it is carried, or else 
will subside into an ignorant and mechanical observance, closely 
allied to superstition. One of the writers in the first series 
of ‘The Church and the World,’ expatiated with exuberant 
eloquence upon the mysteriousness of the ordinary Church-of- 
England worship to an unlettered and inexperienced mind. 
He pointed out how perplexing the turning from place to place 
in the book for the Psalms and the Collect, the Litany and the 
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Thanksgiving, must be to one who had not received a good 
drilling in the exercise; and he imagined the simple rustic, or 
costermonger, giving up the attempt in hopeless disgust. And 
then he offered the outward and visible symbolism of a ritualistic 
celebration, where a man could see, and had not to discover, as 
the satisfactory alternative. But Mr. Le Geyt has knocked 
this plea for Ritualism on the head. He shows that it is one of 
the most puzzling exercises a man can be engaged in. The 
symbolical acts and things are so numerous, their signification 
so recondite, and also so various (for one act or thing may have 
half-a-dozen meanings), and in some cases the intention is so 
doubtful, that any plain man who reads this essay, will at its 
conclusion exclaim, ‘Give me the old-fashioned non-ritualistic 
service : I am simply bewildered in this maze of symbolism.’ 

In advocating an elaborate symbolical ritual Mr. Le Geyt 
resorts to an artifice by no means uncommon with men of his 
school, but which is scarcely fair as an argument. He draws 
a picture of extreme irreverence and slovenliness in the celebra- 
tion of Divine worship; and he asks whether the very minute 
ritual is not more decent and orderly than slovenly irreverence ? 
This is simply shallow and sophistical. Elaborate ritual is not 
the remedy for slovenly irreverence; and any one who is ac- 
quainted with Eastern churches, or even with Roman churches 
on the continent, knows perfectly well that carelessness, dirt, 
and irreverence are to be found in connexion with very elaborate 
ritual, and very minute symbolism. Another plea he uses for 
high ritual is, that it tends to greater uniformity of use. Non- 
Ritualists, he affirms, are infinitely various in their ways of 
‘doing’ things. A clergyman, about to officiate at a strange 
church, anxiously inquires how the service is ‘done.’ This is 
quite true: but are the Ritualists any nearer a common use 
than the non-Ritualists? Certainly not: and, moreover, there 
is a marvellous emulation amongst them to ‘do’ something 
which is not ‘done’ elsewhere. For our parts, we do not 
greatly desire to see all churches moving, like so many duplicate 
machines, through precisely the same routine of ritual. So long 
as there be a general uniformity in the main features, together 
with reverential care in the doing of what is done, freedom in 
details is not only allowable, but advantageous. At any rate, if 
there be a wrong in this respect, the Ritualists have not yet 
shown themselves to be the people to set it right. The evidence 
before the Ritual Commission testifies abundantly to the fact, 
that there are many ritualistic ways of doing the same thing ; 
and that there is considerable difference of opinion as to which is 
correct. The ‘ Directorium Anglicanum’ is not the high authority 
it once was. So much we feel called upon to say by the tone of 
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Mr. Le Geyt’s paper: for the rest, we think it interesting 
and well-written. 

Of the essays which deal with Church organization, that ‘On 
Sisterhood Life’ is well worth reading. Its tone is elevated 
and elevating. But that on ‘The Curate question,’ by Mr. 
Arthur Baker, is neither the one nor the other; and no one will 
be the wiser or the better for reading it. We beg pardon—they 
will be the wiser a good deal as regards Mr. Baker’s own per- 
sonal history. In Section vil. of his Essay he introduces the 
‘ Autobiography of a Curate,’ with this preface :— 


* And here is the best place, perliaps, for bringing forward a de facto example 
in further illustration of the actual working of the system. It is in the form 
of a private letter from an experienced Parish Priest of long standing, and still 
a curate, who had a large acquaintance among his brother clergy, and very 
favourable opportunities of observation, for many years past, and which was 
written in rep :* an inquiry on the subject. It may be more expressive if 
left as it stands in the original, with its first person and direct manner, the 
writer of the Essay only standing sponsor for its authority.’—P. 305. 


So far well: and now we meet with this passage in the auto- 
biographical letter: ‘ As I know that I may safely trust you to 
‘ preserve strictly my imcog. in any use which you may make of 
‘this letter, and as it is of importance to you to know that 
‘ hard work and fair character are no certain passports to prefer- 
‘ ment under our present system,’ &c. And then the writer gives 
some episcopal testimonials which it must have been very satis- 
factory to him to receive. Now after having read this essay it 
chanced to come into our minds to look Mr. Arthur Baker’s 
name out in Crockford’s ‘Clerical Directory,’ and we were not a 
little surprised to find that the account given of him there 
exactly corresponded, fact for fact, with the autobiography 
which he professes to have received from a friend; so that in 
that modest paragraph last quoted, he was ‘trusting himself to 
‘ preserve his own incog. in any use he may make of his own 
‘ letter.’ There can be no mistake about the identity, for the 
University standing, the periods of time, the foreign service, the 
number of curacies, the books published, the present status,— 
all answer to the anonymous history. We quite think that 
Mr. Baker has over and over again earned the reward of good 
_preferment, accepting his account of himself as complete. But 
why this affectation of writing to himself about himself? Let, 
however, this pass. We do not deny that many deserving men 
appear to be shamefully overlooked by public patrons: but 
patrons have their tale to tell of how they are embarrassed by 
the multitude of candidates whose only drawback is their num- 
bers. Then, again, when particular cases of slighted merit are 
brought forward, it often turns out that there is some screw 
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loose in the man himself, or in his circumstances, which, in the 
great competition and under the inevitable necessity that some- 
body must go to the wall, justifies the decision which sends him 
to the wall. It is often forgotten that a conscientious patron 
has to balance the whole character of a candidate, while good 
qualities are taken singly to support an appeal to sympathy, or 
a claim to admiration. In a competitive examination the suc- 
cessful men are they who attain the highest average on all sub- 
jects, not they who signally succeed in one branch, and as 
signally fail in another; yet no one will deny that a great deal 
can be said in favour of the latter. Every University man can 
quote cases of great classics being ‘ploughed’ for their Euclid. 
In the Curate question, the tyranny of bishops, the partiality 
of patrons, make very good cries; but it should be remembered 
with regard to the first cry that the few instances upon which 
it is raised, by their very singularity and rareness, only show 
how generally fair bishops are. There are two celebrated 
examples of episcopal tyranny which are always present to the 
minds of those who take up the subject; and in both cases the 
persecuted gentlemen very speedily obtained preferment. And 
as for the partiality of patrons, it must not be forgotten that if 
all patrons were w Ber arm unbiassed and keenly discriminating 
in choosing their nominees, the Curate question would not be 
solved: there would still be a number of deserving clergymen 
without preferment. 

Mr Baker and his correspondent (he and himself) fall foul of 
the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, and partly because it does 
not propose to augment the incomes of men who are not curates ! 
It seems a pity that a writer who takes up so warmly the griev- 
ances of curates, should take so much pains to throw cold water 
upon the only scheme that has been set on foot, with any pro- 
spect of success, to remedy those grievances. The needs of 
disabled and superannuated clergymen, who are also unbeneficed, 
are to be met in a different way. A fund might be formed on 
the plan of a benefit club, into which curates might pay an 
annual contribution. In Scotland the Free Kirk os a fund, 
formed by a fixed tax upon the stipends of ministers, out of 
which their widows and orphans receive a certain annual allow- 
ance. The same principle might be applied to the needs of 
clergy themselves. 

The essays upon Church Discipline are three in number. One 
is ‘Private Confession and Absolution,’ by the Rev. J. C. 
Chambers, another is ‘A Layman’s View of Confession,’ by 
Mr. J. D. Chambers. Both these essays are worth reading. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Chambers the layman is more eruditely 
theological in his treatment of the subject than Mr. Chambers 
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the clergyman. His essay is the longest in the volume, and is 
nov garnished with quotations from Greek and Latin 

athers, ancient Liturgies, and English divines. It is certainly 
a significant fact, that so learned and carefully written an essay, 
filling sixty-three octavo pages, upon a subject concerning 
which it is commonly, but unwarrantably, supposed that the 
English laity entertain but one feeling, that of invincible 
hostility, should proceed from the pen of a layman. 

English Churchmen will regard these essays with difference 
of opinion. Those who accept all the Church of England ex- 
pressly says about Confession, and no more, will consider that 
these writers occasionally push the system further than the 
Church authorities. Those, again, who consider that beyond the 
express directions of the Church there is left a wide margin for 
extending the practice of confession, even to the fulness of the 
Roman system, will cordially agree with all the essayists say. 
The former will say, that the tendency of the practice, in the 
extent to which it is advocated by the essayists, is to weaken 
the sense of responsibility, and debilitate the moral nerve ; in a 
word, to make Christians spiritual valetudinarians. The latter 
will aver, with truth, that the absence of penitential discipline 
leaves men to go through life with unpurged consciences, with 
hearts that know nothing of real contrition, at the same time 
that they are enticed, by the increase of religious privileges, to 
indulge in the spiritual luxuries of the Gospel, and to accept 
its gifts while they reject its government. Upon this point 
the Rev. J. C. Chambers expresses himself thus :-— 


‘Nothing would be more melancholy than the prospect of any advance of 
Catholic sentiment and Catholic externals, without a corresponding increase of 
Catholic strictness and discipline; and it seems to have tae providentially 
ordered, as a security against empty formalism or sickly sentimentality, that 
while the English Priesthood have yielded to the urgent cry of the laity for the 
multiplication of services, and of accessories to those services, they have taken 
the opportunity to urge upon the laity those corrective restraints and salutary 
preservatives so necessary to remind those who love to see “ the Queen in her 
vesture of gold wrought about with divers colours,” that “the King’s Daughter 
is all glorious within.” To meet the danger of profanations, in augmenting 
Holy Communions, we ought not to curtail the number of celebrations ; but we 
ought rather to increase the provisions for securing the worthiness of communi- 
cants.’—P. 231. 


This last sentence will call to the recollection of many the 
words of caution which Dr. Newman spoke, about the revival 
of weekly communions, in his sermon on ‘Indulgence in 
Religious Privileges,’ printed in his volume of ‘ Sermons bear- 
ing on Subjects of the Day.’ 

The third essay we refer to as bearing on Church discipline is 


that on ‘The Three Vows,’ by the Rev. W. Humphrey. It 
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may be bracketted with the article on the Sacrament of 
Marriage. Like it, it is too sentimental to be practical, too 
elevated to be elevating. It belongs to that class of theological 
literature which treats of holiness as though it were a subtle 
gas in which angels may float, but which ordinary mortals are 
only told of to tease them with the hopelessness of their ever 
being able to live in it. Neither the Church nor the World is 
much wiser or better for this transcendental theosophy ; but it 
is something to say to its credit that they are none the worse. 

We must now turn to our friends of the A. P. U. C. Their 
volume of essays is a modest little book, betokening limited 
literary resources on the part of the Reunionists. It matches 
in size and style the two volumes of sermons of which some of 
our readers may have heard. . It is, like them, fronted with a 
Latin dedication, but not as in their case, to the Pope, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Three laymen of distinction are selected as representatives 
of the three sections of Christendom over which those three 
ecclesiastics preside. The Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the Prince of Wales receive the honour of this 
dedication. We can understand the choice of the former two, 
but why should the Prince of Wales, and not the Queen, be 
chosen as the royal representative of the Anglican Communion ? 
Have the Reunionists passed a Salique law, and decreed that no 
female shall be recognised as holding a temporal headship in 
Christendom? Perhaps her Majesty’s constitutional connexion 
with the established Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland embarrassed 
Dr. Lee, and he thought the best way to get over the awkward 
fact was to put in the name of the Frince of Wales, who, as 
yet, is not committed to that peculiar ecclesiastical anomaly 
which it is the unique privilege of British sovereigns to exhibit 
before the Christian world. 

The best part of the book, because the most scholarly and 
pointed, is Dr. Pusey’s preface, which extends over sixty of the 
four hundred not over full pages of this small-sized volume. He 
chiefly deals with the question of reunion with the Scandinavian 
Churches, and he protests most emphatically against the attempt 
being made. Dr. Pusey is quite right to point out that it is 
only being led away into error by the enthusiasm which a beau- 
tiful sentiment excites, to seek for union with a Christian body 
without first carefully ascertaining the apostolicity of its orders, 
and the orthodoxy of its faith. At the same time, one cannot 
look at the motto of this book, Beati pacifici, and then read 
Dr. Pusey’s earnest deprecation of union in one direction, with- 
out feeling a shock of despair at the practicability of union in 
any direction ; and we do not so ele recover the shock as 
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we might, by reason of the ‘ postscript’ to the preface, in which 
the learned doctor feels bound to show up the Church of the 
United States as being ‘no pattern for us.’ It would strike a 
superficial observer of events as somewhat ominous of ill that 
a book which purports to promote the reunion of Christendom 
should be taken up so largely with arguments and statements 
insisting upon certain divisions of Christendom. About the 

ravity of the sad facts telling against the Scandinavian and 

ransatlantic communions we agree with Dr. Pusey: we onl 
plead that the same Jocus penitentiea should be left to them 
which is not closed to the Latin and Eastern Churches. 

After getting over these unpromising introductions, we find 
the body of the volume to consist of twelve essays; eight by 
Anglicans, three by Romans, one by a Greek. e shall give a 
few extracts from these papers, and then put one or two ques- 
tions which the perusal of the work has suggested to our minds. 

Canon Humble, of Perth, leads off with an essay on ‘The 
Exigency of Truth.’ An excellent tone of charity pervades it ; 
but we cannot but think that it is carried a little too far, 
towards the close, where the writer uses the following illus- 
tration in reference to the attitude of the Roman to the 
Anglican Church :— 


‘A father does not tell an erring child, Before I will give you the kiss of 

ace, you shall acknowledge that 1 am your superior, that you hold everything 
rom me, and that itis of my mercy that Ido not banish you to the ends of the 
earth. Much as we value reconciliation, every one must see that this way of 
— a penitent is not likely to be successful. Obedience is a good thing, no 
doubt, but that which is foreed is of no great value. A rupture once made, it will 
doubtless be difficult to recall the sentiment of trustful affection which once 
cemented the Christian Family. But, if love cannot do it, assertion of autho- 
rity, and denunciation of the disobedient, never will. The breach has been 
made, and nought but love can cement it. 

‘Meantime, let us do nothing to widen the breach. We can scarcely ask a 
superior to abandon a line of action which he has taken. But we may, by our 
own humility, disarm him. We may,make him feel, by our unaffected confidence in 
his liberality, that it would be out of place to assert what we may consider his 
legitimate rights. We may take care that the sin of a divided Christendam can 
no longer be justly laid at our door. And we may rest assured, whatever 
dogmatic Christians may say, and however theoretically = they may prove 
themselves to be, that God, who loves charity before all things, will bless us 
and our Church, and will make it a praise upon earth: whilst the other, if it 
rudely repels us, shall dwindle under the wrath of His displeasure, “He 
clothed himself with cursing like as with a raiment, and it shall come unto 
him.” “He loved not blessing, therefore shall it be far from him.” We will 
not believe that it can be thus with any portion of Christ’s Church ; and the 
recent kindly expressions from so many sides assure us that it will not be so 
with our Roman Mother.’—P. 34. 


The reader will please to observe that the expressions ‘ father,’ 
‘superior,’ ‘assertion of authority,’ and ‘mother,’ are applied 
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to the Church of Rome; and that ‘erring child,’ ‘ disobedient,’ 
‘ humility,’ ‘ unaffected confidence,’ are used with reference to 
the Church of England. If this Essay mean anything, it means 
that the basis of reunion with Rome is the humble submission 
of the Anglican Church asa penitent child seeking reconciliation 
with an offended parent 

We pass on to Mr. Fowler's article on the ‘ Present Prospects 
of Reunion,’ and we note in it an appropriate sequence to Mr. 
Humble’s meek utterance. He speaks of a possible concordat 
between the Anglican and Eastern Churches, and points out the 
great moral support it would give us in our negotiations with 
Rome. ‘No longer isolated,’ he goes on to say, in a sentence 
which has no nominative case and no verb, ‘from the Catholic 
‘family, but (like a bride married clandestinely into a noble 
‘family) at length acknowledged and appreciated.’ So far as 
we can catch the meaning of this deformed piece of English, 
it amounts to this;—that the Anglican Church is a young woman 
of low birth, married on the sly to a man of family, and after 
a while kindly taken in by his haughty relatives, and found, on 
acquaintance, to be a sensible and decent person. The figure is 
clumsily constructed, and it is not quite clear whether the Eastern 
Church is the husband in the mésiallance, or his offended rela- 
tives; but one thing is certain, that the Church of England is 
the poor young woman. 

Next we remark, in the fifth Essay, by Mr. Percival Ward, the 
question: ‘How can we present ourselves before Churches 
‘which still follow unchanged the great Rite of S. Chrysostom. 
‘and those who have preserved intact the order of S. Gregory 
‘and S. Ambrose? How can we present ourselves before these 
‘Churches in all the nakedness of our maimed rites, and ask 
‘for admission to their communion, or invite them to ours? 
‘The answer would be, “You have not on the wedding 
‘garment ; we do not know you.”’ (P. 96.) We are sorry that 
Mr. Ward’s eagerness to force a piece of humble pie into the 
mouths of his Anglican brethren has carried him so far as to 
flavour it with a misquoted and most offensively applied passage 
of Scripture. 

But here is another slice presented for our eating by the hand 
of the lady who wrote that sickly composition, ‘ Thirty Years in 
the Church of England,’ which disfigured the first volume of 

The Church and the World.’ She remarks: ‘They [the Ro- 
‘ manists] may well ask, as they see our scanty celebrations, 
‘ and our practical ignoring of the Sacrifice, “‘ Where is now thy 
‘God?”’ After this unbecoming distortion of a text to tip a 
dart of contempt against her own communion, this lady falls into 
the following strain of mingled querulousness and abasement :— 

NO. CXXXIX.—N.S. Q 
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‘The marvel is, that Roman Catholics, whatever their views may be, do not 
see the wisdom of aiding us to the utmost. Admitting that we are but a lay 
body, with no pretensions to the name of a Church, we yet, in our belief (how- 
ever mistaken) that we are one, are doing for England that which they cannot 
do. We are teaching men to believe that God is to be worshipped under the 
form of Bread, and they are learning the lesson from us which they have 
refused to learn from their Roman teachers, who have been among us for the 
last three hundred years. We are teaching men to endure willingly the pain 
of confession, which is an intense trial to the reserved Anglo-Saxon nature, 
and to believe that a man’s “I absolve thee” is the voice of God. How many 
English Protestants have the Roman priests brought to confession, compared 
with the Anglican clergy? Could they have overcome the English dislike to 
“mummery,” as we are overcoming it? On axy hypothesis, we are doin 
their work ; but instead of perceiving this, and helping forward labours whic 
are at least substituting faith for unbelief, a certain set among them are so 
wedded to modern dogmata, that they oppose as their bitterest enemies, those 
who might onee have been valuable allies.’—P. 180. 


We quite agree with the fair writer that it is very unkind 
and obdurate of Roman Catholics not to give a little more en- 
couragement than they do to those who are doing their best to 
make the Church of England exactly like the Church of Rome. 
But let us suggest to her that, when dealing with the subject of 
reunion, we must put the most charitable construction on the 
acts of our separated brethren; and in this case charity obliges 
us to suppose that our Roman brethren veil their love under a 
cool exterior in order to stimulate their * valuable allies’ to push 
their efforts one step further, and teach Anglicans to practise 
obedience by making full submission to their ‘ Roman Mother.’ 

After what has been already adduced, we shall receive with 
composure the following deliverance of Mr. Mossman, concerning 
‘Ritualism in its relation to Reunion.’ He introduces a series 
of arguments in favour of the mixed chalice, by this astonishing 
sentence—astonishing, that is to say, for its wordy and pompous 
way of speaking unintelligibly: ‘I will begin with that which, 
‘ perhaps, without invalidating, if omitted, the sacrament of the 
‘ altar, comes as near to that which may be compared to an in- 
‘finitude of distance as a finite mind can grasp,—I mean the 
‘ mingling of water with the wine in the chalice. He follows 
the arguments up by this neat piece of deferential politeness to 
the Roman Church :— 


‘Had the much-abused Roman Church decreed that the omission of the water 
would invalidate the Sacrament, I do not see very well what entirely satisfac- 
tory reply Anglicans could have made. They would have been hampered by 
their own certain knowledge, not derived through Roman sources, that the 

ractice was primitive and apostolic ; and so would have been self-convicted of 
vee a Catholic tradition. But because the Roman Church has most mer- 
cifully said that the omission does not invalidate, but that the priest who omits 
sins mortally—graviter peccat—they take heart, and flatter themselves that after 
all the omission is a light thing, and not of any particular importance.’—P. 278. 
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We must confess that this is a new light to us. We did not 
know before that the validity of our Sacraments depended upon 
the ‘ merciful’ abstinence of the Church of Rome from decreeing 
certain things as essential, which are not enjoined by our own 
liturgy. If this be so, we are clearly in jeopardy. For if the 
Church of Rome were to leave off being ‘ merciful,’ and were to 
decree water in the chalice to be essential to a valid Eucharist, 
we should be unchurched at once. Now, indeed, we can under- 
stand the meaning of all the cringing and fawning and depre- 
cating language which these Reunionists employ towards Rome. 
They are in constant dread of the Pope, by a stroke of his pen, 
invalidating the Anglican Eucharists. 

And now let us turn from this saponaceous talk about our 
superior and merciful Mother of Rome, and see after what manner 
the Roman Catholic writers in this little book express them- 
selves. With much quiet assumption of superiority and patron- 
izing air of compassion—as they are fully justified in doing. 
Crawling on one side generally provokes spurning on the other. 
But ‘merciful’ Rome forbears to spurn, and only snubs. And 
the orthodox Eastern Church contents herself, in the last Essay, 
with insisting upon a full acceptance of all she holds, and a full 
rejection of all she does not hold, as her terms of reunion. 

The charge of disloyalty to the Anglican Church which has 
sometimes been brought against extreme Ritualists has always 
been rejected by them with indignant scorn. And now that we 
have gone through this bundle of Reunionist essays, we discover 
the reason for their so doing. It turns out, according to these 
eleven gentlemen and one lady, that there is no Anglican 
Church possessing such a character as to command the alle- 
giance of any one. Disloyalty implies that there is existing a 
lawful authority entitled to respect and faithful obedience. In 
the present case no one is disloyal, because there is nothing to 
be disloyal to, so far as Anglicanism is concerned. Some mis- 
guided persons, indeed, have spoken of the Church of England 
as their mother in the faith; but it turns out that the Church 
of Rome is our mother, and that the Church of England is no 
better than a ‘good Mrs. Brown,’ to be regarded with aversion 
and contempt by the unhappy Florence Dombeys who have 
fallen into her clutches. 

In all sober sadness, however, we must ask these advocates of 
reunion, whether it be their settled conviction that there is no 
principle of truth which the Church of England holds and 
which the Church of Rome suppresses? whether the Anglican 
Branch be a living branch of a living tree, or a dead and severed 
branch that has simply fallen to the ground in the tempest of 
theological strife? Fully do we recognise the plea that charity 
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is the only spirit in which the discussion of this subject should 
be approached; but charity in representing one’s own cause is 
one thing, and the abandonment of one’s cause is another, and 
we must confess that the latter, and not the former, seems to us 
to be the attitude in which the Reunionists of the present 
volume place themselves. If we ourselves were Roman Catho- 
lics, we should consider that separated Christians, who yielded 
up their grounds of separation, as the Reunionists appear to do, 
had nothing left them but to submit and be reconciled on our 
own terms. We should only be too glad to have our opinion 
altered on this point. 

We must now take a glance at the Roman Catholic gentle- 
men who, under Dr. Manning’s editorship, illuminate the world 
of letters with another series of essays on religion and litera- 
ture. Looked at from a literary point of view, the book is in 
all respects heavier than its predecessor. It is much thicker ; 
its articles are more lengthy ; and the matter they contain is of 
a duller description. ‘This arises from the fact that all the 
writers aim at being profound, which is rather hard upon the 
reader in these days, when there are only Mr. Mill and Professor 
Mansel who hold the public licence to be solid, and everyone 
else is expected to serve up his intellectual dish in a state of no 
greater consistency than that of ‘trifle,’ or whipped-cream. The 
Archbishop opens the volume with an inaugural address bearing 
a strong family likeness to his other productions. In fact, it 
would be amusing, were it not melancholy, to notice the narrow- 
ing of the circle in which Dr. Manning’s mind performs its 
theological gyrations. Of the works that have issued from his 
pen since he left the Anglican Communion, you may take any 
one you please, and it will turn out to be only a more cramped 
reproduction of the views of its precursors, and a statement in 
a wider form of the views which its successors will repeat in 
narrower scope. He multiplies persistently the proofs in his 
ewn case of the intellectual blight which passes over every man 
who submits himself unreservedly to the Papal domination. Of 
course the Anglican Communion is the target, painted up in 
false and fantastic colours, at which he aims his shafts: and the 
style of his shooting is wearisome for its monotony. He always 
goes into the same hole, and that hole is far away from the 
‘gold. Our readers may remember a pretty picture, in the last 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, of a little child with gleeful 
face standing on the last step but one of a staircase: the 
catalogue affixed this legend, ‘Now den, turn round and tee 
me dump!’ It reminded us of Dr. Manning, and Dr. Manning 
reminds us of it. His sermons, his charges, his addresses, his 
pamphlets, his letters, are all appeals to the public to turn round 
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and see him shoot the same arrow into the same hole of the 
same target. If there be any variety in the present instance 
it is that he is a little more patronizing. 


‘No one,’ he is kind enough to say of the Church revival amongst us, ‘can 
have watched this year by year, without a strong sympathy with those who are 
disengaging themselves from error, and trying to lift the Anglican system 
towards the truth. Their zeal and self-denial can be ascribed to no human 
power. Nothing but the Spirit of God can produce such a steadfast and 
uniform return towards the light. And though it is not possible to sympathise 
in many of their imitations of Catholic doctrine and worship, still less of their 
language and attitude towards the Catholic Church, we cannot but recognise in 
these strange and unprecedented phenomena the working of the Spirit of Truth, 
drawing men, step by step, out of the illusions and falsehoods of the Anglican 
separation into the unity of the only Church.’ —P. 6. 


The Reunionists may take heart at the former part of this 
passage, but their spirits sustain a damper in the latter. It is 
unkind to refer in this way to their language and attitude, after 
all they have done to speak Rome softly, and bow to her obse- 
quiously. But he could not have seen the words we have 
extracted from the Essays on Reunion; or, perhaps (which 
would be ‘the most unkindest cut of all’), he regards those 
Essays as the unimportant utterances of an insignificant group 
of malcontents. At any rate, the reunion movement is sternly 
snubbed in the last words of this quotation; and, lest any one 
should be inclined to doubt the fairness of this interpretation of 
the Archbishop’s words, we will give them the following out- 
pouring of contempt upon reunionism in general, aud the 
‘Kirenicon’ in particular :— 

‘ The attempt to distinguish between the declarations of the Holy See and the 
mind of the Church is the animus of heresy. If England is ever to be reunited 
to Christendom, it is by submission to the living authority of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. The first step of its return must be obedience to his voice, as rebellion 
against his authority was the first step of his departure. In dealing with souls 
the same is the only sure and solid method. We have had for a twelvemonth 
before us a saddening example of vacillations, of alternate acceptance and 
rejection of the Council of Trent ; at one time Trent as the basis of unity, at 
another, not all its decrees, but Trent less the indissoluble unity of the 
Church, and the authority of the Roman Pontiff. Then Trent with interpreta- 
tions ; that is, explanations which explain away : anything but childlike submis- 
sion. All our anxious and charitable hope is that the author of these private 
fancies may find them to be illusions in the noonday light of the infallible Church 
of God. But we cannot fail to note with fear the eccentric movements of the 
private spirit which is carrying him and those who hang upon him, visibly back 
again into the old anti-Catholic attitude and spirit. To believe the whole 
Council of Trent, with te ngs and glosses of private judgment, would 
not bring a soul into the Catholic unity. —P. 18. 


We invite particular attention to the words which we have 
caused to be printed in italics. We suppose our Reunionist 
friends, low as their opinion may be of the Anglican Church, 
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consider that, at any rate, she is a portion of Christendom. Dr. 
Manning, however, looks upon her as outside the Christian 
ale. 
4 It is needless to say that Mr. Oakeley follows suit. He, at 
least, is certain not to perpetrate a revoke upon his partner’s 
lead, when the snubbing of the Church of his baptism is the 
card to play. Consequently it is quite as we should expect, 
when we read in his essay on the ‘ Mission of the Church in 
England’ (p. 153) the following passage :—‘ In this department 
‘ of our subject,’ he says, referring to ritualistic developments, 
‘we are bound to acknowledge that good service may acci- 
‘ dentally have been done to religion by a movement in the 
‘ Established Church, which, in its principle, I think entirely 
‘indefensible. For I am quite at a loss to understand how 
*‘ conscientious men can bring themselves to feel that the sem- 
‘ blance of sacrifice is an object more precious to God than the 
‘ reality of obedience.’ The lady-essayist among the Reunionists 
remarks, that ‘ a certain set among them [sc. Roman Catholics] 
‘ are so wedded to modern dogmata, that they oppose as their bit- 
* terest enemies those who might once have been valuable allies.’ 
But, unfortunately for the prospects of reunion, this ‘set’ 
is the Roman Church itself—its Pope, its powers, and all its 
trusted ministers. There is, indeed, a ‘set’ of liberal-minded 
men in the Roman Communion with whom some parley might 
be held upon the subject of re-union by those who represent 
the idea in the Anglican Church, upon terms not absolutely 
humiliating to the latter. But they are just the ‘set’ of men 
who are left out in the cold by their own Church, suspected, dis- 
trusted, slighted. They have not the faintest influence ; in fact, 
in the eyes of the Roman Court, they bring discredit upon what- 
soever cause they advocate. What fate awaits any show of in- 
tellectual freedom in Italy we know from the cases of Cardinal 
Andrea and Father Passaglia. What value is set upon gene- 
rous minds by the Roman Court is pretty well evidenced in the 
amount of favour it extends to such men as Dr. Dollinger, Dr. 
Newman, Mr. Oxenham, Mr. Ffoulkes. For our own parts, we 
must confess that we feel provoked at the fulsome and syco- 
hantic tone of some of the Reunionists’ language towards 
me, when we read the contumelious rejoinder which Rome 
returns by the lips of her most favoured exponents. To act 
‘Samson Brass’ to Rome’s ‘ Mr. Quilp,’ is a rdle both unbe- 
coming to the character, and inconsistent with the duty, of an 
English Churchman. Absorption, not reunion, is the only 
result that can follow upon such a course of conduct. 
We turn, however, nothing loth, from this painful subject, 
and we will dismiss the Roman Catholic essayists with a few 
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remarks upon those of their essays which are of a more general 
and less offensive interest. The editor, in his prefatory address, 
expresses himself scarcely satisfied with the part the Academia 
plays in the maintenance and furtherance of the Roman Church. 
He desires it to be a propagandist institution, concentrating all 
its energies upon pushing ultramontane dogma forward. Acade- 
micians are rather inclined to make it a literary club; Dr. 
Manning wishes it to be a popish league. Accordingly he sug- 
gests seventeen subjects for members to write about. ‘They all 
spin round one centre, the personal infallibility of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Some of the circles of thought are wider than others, 
but they are all concentric. Some fly at high game: e.g. No. 3. 
‘ The Point of Opposition between the Philosophy of Hamilton, 
* Mill, and Mansell, and the Philosophy of the Church.’ Nos. 
11 and 12 are a significant couple: ‘ The Propositions of the 
Encyclical,’ ‘ The Baconian Philosophy in its relation to Catholic 
Dogma.’ We should like to see a pair of articles upon these 
subjects, and mark their mutual inconsistencies, contradictions, 
absurdities. 

Some of Dr. Manning’s present troop have done their best 
to meet his wishes, yet he is not satisfied. Dr. Ward writes 
two articles, the precise titles of which it is difficult to deter- 
mine ; for the table of contents, the headings of the essays, and 
the page-headings, are at variance. However, they all come 
to the same thing, namely, what an ultramontane Roman 
Catholic is to do with his mind; and one result clearly has 
issued from them, to wit, that Dr. Ward has been exercising his 
mind upon dressing up in the frills and buckram of philosophical 
phraseology some of the crudest notions of medizval schoolmen. 
He attacks Sir William Hamilton, and the foundation of his 
attack is a total misconception of Sir William Hamilton; and 
attempts to show that his teaching is ‘degrading to philosophy,’ 
and ‘contradictory to the true philosophic spirit;’ yet he only 
succeeds in making it obvious that he does not understand Sir 
William Hamilton, and is really fighting a man of straw of his 
own manufacture, which he fancies to be Sir William Hamilton. 
Let any reader carefully peruse Sir William’s first and second 
lectures on Metaphysics, and he will see that Dr. Ward only adds 
another to the heap of examples illustrative of the fact, that the 
objections which are started against any system of moral or meta- 
physical philosophy are generally based upon a misunderstanding 
of the arguments which they are meant to controvert. There is 
nothing more common, and, in the nature of things, more likely, 
than that different minds should be incapable of taking the 
same view of questions concerned about mental science. Dr. 
Ward asserts that man should pursue truth for the glory of 
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God: Sir William Hamilton declares that philosophers seek 
truth for the sake of the pursuit. This Dr. Ward condemns, 
as though it were a view put forward to exclude, and be the 
substitute for, his own. It is nothing of the kind: both are 
right. Sir William Hamilton is treating of the subjective pur- 
pose ; while Dr. Ward is looking solely to the objective purpose. 
One thing, however, we cannot comprehend, namely, how Dr. 
Ward can insist upon fastening the charge of ‘ miserable degra- 
dation of philosophy’ upon Sir William Hamilton in the face of 
this passage, which occurs in the very lecture upon which his 
strictures are founded :—‘ It is manifest, indeed, that man, in so 
‘ far as he is a mean for the glory of God, must be an end unto 
‘ himself, for it is only in the accomplishment of his own per- 
‘ fection, that, as a creature, he can manifest the glory of his 
‘Creator.’ (Lectures on Metaphysics, i. 5.) It is quite true 
that the doctrine of this passage is directly opposed to the dis- 
torted views of eccentric religionists, who consider that the 
Creator is glorified by the faculties of His creatures being 
crushed, dwarfed, depraved; but for that very reason it is 
sound, healthful, and fruitful of good. Roman Catholic divines 
treat men as the Dutch treat yew-trees: clip them into fantastic 
shapes. Sir William Hamilton couches a stout lance against 
suchlike errors. 

Mr. Lucas’s continuation of his treatise upon ‘ Christianity in 
relation to Civil Society’ has been adverted to already, and, 
much as we admire his thoughtful and closely-reasoned argu- 
ments, we must confess to being rather disappointed in the end. 
He carries us along a broad and stately path of reasoning with 
solemn and majestic stride, and we hope to be conducted by 
him to a conclusion of proportionate grandeur; when, on a 
sudden, he turns short off, and hurries us down an obscure 
passage to some miserable ultramontane dogma. But this is a 
fault he shares with several of his co-essayists: grand talk with 
a paltry finish ;—‘ In the name of the prophet,—figs!’ With 
this qualification, however, the rest of the articles in the Roman 
Catholic volume may be read with some degree of interest, and 
even profit. 

We have not placed the three volumes of Essays at the head 
of our article only, or even chiefly, for the purpose of making 
our readers acquainted with their contents; neither have we 
cared very much to subject them to criticism. They do not 
possess such intrinsic value as to make it important either that 
people should know about them, or that their errors should be 
corrected. Bundles of essays that treat of ‘questions of the day,’ 
are confessedly ephemeral. Nevertheless, light and transitory 
though they be, they serve as straws to show the set of the 
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stream, the swiftness of its current, and where its eddyings are 
most violent and contorted. Looking back through the volumes 
that have been lying before us, we gather, as the conclusion of 
the whole matter, that at this present time it behoves those 
Churchmen who believe that the Anglican Church is a pure 
and apostolic branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, and who 
love and revere her as such, should firmly and emphatically 
assert their belief, and also actively manifest their affectionate 
reverence. It is the hackneyed sneer of a small but vociferous 
party, that whosoever does not rush with them into ritualistic 
extremes, or join them in accepting modern Roman develop- 
ments as Catholic practices, is a ‘timid Anglican’ The taunt 
itself may be treated with supreme indifference ; but the phrase 
is suggestive of the great need of the Church of England in 
these days, namely, that her sons should proclaim distinctly and 
resolutely that they are Anglicans. Without going further 
into the subject at present, we will briefly point out two most 
important particulars, in which a bold and decided stand upon 
Anglican principles would be of inestimable value now. In 
the first place, with regard to the question of Church and State: 
the political crisis for the Anglican Church is coming on apace. 
The issue of that crisis will be affected not a little by the con- 
dition, as to tone, self-discipline, and self-respect, in which the 
Church approaches it. Ifthe Church would have the State to 
treat her with respect, she must give evidence that she respects 


herself. 


‘Oft times nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right 
Well managed.’ 


Now let us glance at the condition of things, and see how far 
the Church of England, in her various sections or Church-parties, 
is so comporting herself as to claim respect from the State and 
the world. To begin with the Evangelical school: its adherents 
cling convulsively to the Establishment ; they look to the State 
to give them a name; they implore the civil power not to 
repudiate them, and they cry out that, but for their connexion 
with the State, they would fall to the level of a ‘denomination.’ 
Where is self-respect here? They do not believe in themselves : 
how can they expect others to believe in them? Again, the 
Broad Church party scarcely assumes the attitude which is likely 
to deter the spoliators from laying rude hands upon the Church. 
A party which tosses aside Church doctrine with the flippant 
exclamation, ‘Hang theology!’ which treats with undisguised 
contempt all Church system and government; which seems pre- 
pared to exchange ecclesiastical canons and constitutions for a code 
of rules savouring as much of Christianity as do those of a 
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Mechanics’ Institute or a West-end Club,—such a party, so far 
as it fills a space in the eye of the world, will not cause the 
world to stand back and forbear to trample upon the Church of 
which it professes to be a representative. Loudly as the Broad 
Churchmen call out for the preservation of the National Church, 
the world will crush with willing and scornful heel a body that 
has cast itself in the dust of mere secularism. Contempt is 
more ruinous than hatred: men sweep away what they despise. 
And yet again: the extreme section, which goes by the name of 
Ritualists, does not cut such a figure as to impress the world 
with reverence for the Church of England. Who can respect 
the position of men who take no pains to conceal their own con- 
tempt for it, and are evermore yearning to change it? When the 
question, What is to be done with the Anglican Church? comes 
on for discussion in the national councils, the shrewd men among 
her enemies will not fail to make political capital of the mal- 
contents who are always craving for something which the Church 
of England does not offer, and seeking to become what she cannot 
by any force of interpretation be made to recognise. In the last 
place we turn to that party in the Church of England which, 
having regard to the number of its members, both lay as well as 
clerical, may be well called the main body, of which the other 
sections are but as tirailleurs: we mean the Anglicans. In them 
lies the strength with which effectual resistance can alone be 
made to secularist attack. But their strength is, unhappily, 
dormant. They have allowed the power they really possess to 
remain in repose so long that the enemy thinks it is dead. Yet 
the Anglo-Catholic body holds the heart and the love of English- 
men, and if it show energy, and assert its position, the civil 
power must listen to its voice respectfully, and defer to its 
claims. . 

The other question with regard to which we hold that it is 
most important that the English Church should be true to her- 
self, and take her stand upon her rightful dignity as the Anglican 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church, is the question of reunion. 
If the Anglican Church is to be of any use in promoting the 
unity of Christendom, she must first convince the other sections 
of Christendom that she believes in her own catholicity. No 
attention will be paid to a Church that speaks with faltering 
accents about her own catholic status. ‘ NX emo allegans suam 


turpitudinem audiendus est.” The Church of England must 
insist upon her right to be heard on equal terms in the conference 
_ of Churches, before her voice will be of any value in their 
deliberations. She must consolidate her own elements before she 
can be a power in the reunion movement; and as a centre of 
consolidation the Anglo-Catholic body holds the position. 
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In the present disorganized condition of the Anglican Church 
it is not to be wondered at that Christians outside of her pale 
should speak only of Anglicanism becoming absorbed into the 
other bodies of Christendom. Moreover, when English Church- 
men call themselves Catholics, let it be distinctly understood that 
they do so in the sense of belonging to the Anglican branch of 
the Catholic Church. As the name is at present used by the party 
which is loudest in its utterance, it rather means those whose 
mouths are watering for the forbidden fruit of the Roman 
branch, than those who believe in the catholic life of their own 
communion. In short, looking both to the political question, 
and also to the reunion movement, it is manifest that if the 
Anglican Church is to triumph in the one, and act with effect 
in the other, she must have loyalty, esprit de corps, and self- 
respect, within her own communion. 











NOTICES. 


‘Lyra Germanica’ (Longmans). This is the second part of a book much 
and deservedly valued. We owe the series to Miss Winkworth’s labour of 
love, and it consists, as everybody knows, of the spiritual and subjective 
musings in poetry of the latter age of German religion. We say this because 
the term Hymn seems only properly applicable to the public devotions of the 
Sanctuary. Somehow Wesley and Toplady missed the purpose of this 
important branch of literature by using it for public purposes ; and it is a 
remarkable sign of the innate temper of the Church that now that we are 
developing a genuine Hymnody it follows a different type from the Teutonic. 
For general purposes, and under the regulating power of distinct dogmatic 
convictions, there yet remains a use for such a collection. We mean a prac- 
tical purpose ; for as regards the literature and bibliography of the subject there 
cannot be two opinions. The translations are charming in execution ; and 
the sumptuous decoration of the pages makes the volume one deluxe. In 
the character of the artists, Messrs. Armitage, Madox Browne, and Leighton, 
who takes the labouring oar, the Lyra Germanica follows a type of first- 
class ornamented books, which seems to be giving way to evanescent pho- 
tography. 

Among gift-books is a very beautiful edition of the ‘ De Imitatione’ 
(Macmillan), got up, as they say, with great care. The borders are of the 
Durer—sometimes a later—period, and will recall the fine blocks of the early 
sixteenth century Hore. A slight inequality in the relative tints of the ink 
might perhaps have been avoided. The pure white and gold cover is, we 
suppose, symbolical of the author : at any rate it is very appropriate. What is 
curious about this edition is that it is printed at Leipsic. So was Mr. Hay- 
man’s ‘ Odyssey.’ Can it be that, as in so many other things, our English 
supremacy in typography is sharply contested ? 

It would be absurd to affect to underrate the influence of the publication 
of a translation of (a portion of) Ewald’s Geschicte des Volkes Israel. Mr. 
Russell Martineau has translated, or rather, as we gather, has edited, a trans- 
lation of the first part, that which takes the history to the death of Moses. 
We should almost conjecture that the version is by different hands, or that 
the translator improved as he went on; for the latter part is much more 
readable than the early chapters. To review such a book in this place would 
be absurd. It is curious, anyhow, to note one thing which is on the surface— 
the contradiction which Ewald so often offers to Bishop Colenso’s speculations. 
As in other things, a little learning is a dangerous thing, so it might perhaps 
be an advantage to have accessible to English students a complete conspectus 
of the critical school. Their mutual contradictions are important ; and the 
results attained by a consensus of the Tubingen school might be published in 
a very small volume indeed. On one important point, the number of the 
Israelites at the Exodus, Ewald—which is a sore point to Colenso—seems to 
think that the Bible account is rather under the mark. At any rate, he 
vindicates the authenticity of ‘ the ancient census papers.’ 

The name of Frederic Ozanam was at one time better known in France than 
it is now. Its echo has scarcely reached this country. Ozanam was not only a 
writer of history but a practical politician, and in company with M. Monta- 
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lembert he united liberal opinions with decided orthodoxy, and neither of the 
two friends has taken much by their line, unless to be suspected and under- 
valued by the Ultramontane faction is an honour. But we cannot be surprised. 
The Roman is not the only Church which cannot understand its own policy 
or appreciate its truest friends. Ozanam’s chief work, the ‘ History of Civi- 
lization in the Sixth Century,’ has been translated by Mr. C. Glyn (Allan and 
Co.), and a delightful book it is. Mr. Glyn attaches B.A. to his name, and 
he is a barrister. But either he cannot correct the press, or his classical 
attainments have been fugitive : ex grat. ‘ Adolescentes, quomodo possint ex 
Gentilium libris fructum cape.’ (Vol. i. p. 220.) ‘ Prologus ad vitam sancti 
Mazximam Milinensis.” (Tbid."p. 132.) 
‘ Abstulit nunc primum Crisprini peena tumultum 
Absolveque deus... .—Ibid. p. 174. 

We believe that the reviewers, who have a very sheep-like tendency to 
follow a lead, have laid it down that Mr. Baring Gould’s second series of 
* Curious Myths of the Middle Ages’ (Rivingtons), is inferior in interest to 
the first series. We cannot see this. Rather, we should say that the analysis 
of the S. George myth displays more learning, and a wider research than was 
displayed in any of Mr. Baring Gould’s previous essays ; while the mono- 
graph of the History of the Cross is very important. When Mr. Baring 
Gould declines to attach any weight to the view which connected pre-Christian 
crosses with nature worship we follow him, but we do not understand him to 
deny the great prevalence of that cult under other emblems. Up and down 
this volume are hints of a curious theory of the author’s, which we should like 
to see more fully illustrated. He traces, or thinks that he traces, in some 
forms of popular religionism even among ourselves, as for instance, in Cornish 
Wesleyanism, a resemblance to old Paganism. No doubt a good deal of crypto- 
Paganism in the shape of folk-lore and popular superstition long survived the 
introduction of the Gospel. Brittany was, and perhaps is full of traces and 
shades of old Celtic religion, and England is not without analagous fossils of 
the old dead gods. ‘The European history of Paganism surviving in Chris- 
tendom has not yet been written ; but Mr. Baring Gould would contribute an 
important chapter to it were he to develop his view ‘ that English dissent is, 
to a greater extent than any one has supposed, a revival of ancient Paganism, 
which has long lain dormant among the English peasantry.’ 

We are not very great admirers of the late Mr. Monro’s style of stories. 
They are too fine and pictorial, and somehow, though he was always painting 
landscape, the landscape seemed artificial and Claude-like—very fine as com- 
position and for certain effects of writing, but not nature. In his ‘ Tales for 
the Million’ (Masters), we have we think a reprint, or perhaps re-issue, of some 
well-known stories. We believe that they tell considerably on young people, 
with whom a disciplined taste is a late acquirement ; and there can be no 
question of the writer’s power, or of the moral effect of the tales. Merely as 
compositions they are worth studying, and will hold that place which they 
have won. 

The ‘ Kiss of Peace’ (Hayes) is really a remarkable essay. Its object is to 
reconcile doctrines on the Eucharist. In this attempt, as everybody knows, 
Leibnitz and others have preceded the writer. He deserves great credit for 
the fairness with which the various views are stated, and as becomes an 
Eirenicon, he sets down nothing in malice or exaggeration. The main object 
of the essay is to clear the term Transubstantiation from its popular, and as this 
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writer holds, its wrong meaning. But something remains. If, which we are 
not concerned with, the doctrine pronounced by the Church of Rome can be 
cleared from its grosser sense, what guarantee have we that the Church adopts 
this interpretation? It is past question that a sense very different from that 
attributed by this writer has been given to the dogmatic statements of the 
Roman Church not only by writers of authority, but by authority. As in our 
own case, how are we to get an authorized meaning of authority ? 


‘The Government of England’ (Longmans) is an essay on our political 
history, and the extant relations of the kingship to parliament, with an his- 
torical survey of the rise of constitutionalism, as well as an examination of the 
functions of a ministry, which strikes us as being by far the best work on the 
subject which has appeared. Not only is the writer, Dr. Hearn, an accurate 
historian, but exceedingly well versed in modern parliamentary history. The 
illustrations are not only abundant, but selected with great judgment. 


Mr. Tristram’s ‘ Natural History of the Bible’ is one of the very few books 
which does credit to the §.P.C.K. Ina moderate compass Mr. Tristram 
exhausts Palestine, both as regards its fauna, flora, climate, and geological 
history. An accomplished traveller, the writer, has verified all his facts, and 
with full indices, and admirable illustrations cut on wood, the work may be 
said to have attained a rare completeness. 


‘ Edward Campion’ (Williams and Norgate) is a remarkable biography of a 
very remarkable, and we believe a very good man. It is written, of course, 
and not improperly, from a Roman Catholic view ; and the author has made 
great use of contemporary records and documents. Among many other inte- 
resting points of history it shows how much connivance with the unreformed 
faith went on in England till the issue of the bull of excommunication ; and 
an interesting speculation is suggested as to what the English religion might 
have been had not precipitate political action been taken by Pius V. Up 
to 1572 the reformed doctrines were not even professed in so important an 
institution as St. John’s College, Oxford. 


‘English Monasticism’ (Jackson and Walford) is by Mr. O'Dell Hill. 
Somehow it jars unpleasantly with our recollections, recent recollections, of the 
Count de Montalembert’s work. But comparisons are odious, and in this 
instance otiose. Mr. Hill has got together a good deal of information, but 
he has picked it up by research, and has not the least notion of grouping his 
information. 


Mr. Theodore Martin has one great quality essential to the success of a 
biographer, an affectionate or rather enthusiastic veneration for his subject. 
In ‘ Memoir of W. E. Aytoun’ (Blackwood) he describes the uneventful life of 
one who is most familiar to us as the colleague of Mr. Martin in that famous 
collection of jeux desprit, the Bon Gaultier Ballads. As a constant and 
brilliant contributor to Blackwood’s famous magazine Mr. Aytoun wore the 
mantle of his more famous father-in-law, Christopher North. He was the last 
representative of a peculiar type of literature which never flourished out of 
Edinburgh. A Tory of the most vehement school in politics he carried his 
principles and method into literature : and he succeeded, by his admirable 
‘ Firmilian, as far as poetry is concerned, in crushing the sensational and 
immoral school which has of late acquired new and mischievous life in novels. 
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